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" A disposition to preserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my standard of a Statesman. " Burke, 



What is Tory Democracy ? An hypocritical organisation for doing one 
Party, by pretending to be the Other. 



A Democratic view of Liberty, Equality , and Fraternity, 

Mr. G. E, Green, Secretary of Boot Clickers^ Union, before the Labour 
Commission : 

** Asked his view of the eight hours question, witness said he would have 
an eight hours day, all over the world, and if the majority of any trade 
were against it, then the Government must enforce the law against the 
majority. He would fine those who did not conform to it, and if necessary, 
put them in prison." 



" But where popular authority is absolute and unrestrained, the people 
have an infinitely greater, because a far better founded, confidence in their 
own power. They are themselves, in a great measure, their own instru- 
ments Their own approbation of their own acts has to 

them the appearance of a public judgment in their favour. A perfect 
Democracy is, therefore, the most shameless thing in the world." Burke^ 
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The object of these pages is to provoke inquiry as to the possibility 
of an original, a positive, a literally Conservative policy — a policy, 
that is, not of reformation but of development — as opposed to the 
purely imitative policy which is at present the glory of Con- 
servative statesmanship. 

There is an Italian saying that "he who follows is always 
behind," and an English one which tells us that ^' imitation is the 
sincerest flattery." The imitativeness of modem Conservatives, 
however instinctive and instantaneous, can neverpass for originality, 
while it cannot fail to induce their guides, philosophers, and 
enemies, the Radicals, to hasten more eagerly forward, thus 
rendering the task of overtaking them more diflBcult than ever. 

It will be impossible in the future to blame Radicals for pre- 
cipitation, since in the struggle for a separate political existence, 
they will naturally strive to get away from those who tread on 
their heels. Besides, how can you urge men to be moderate when 
there is no moderation in your imitation of their acts? For, 
indeed, it is but too true that what Liberals think to-day, Con- 
servatives will think (or at least do) to-morrow. 

And yet the Conservative party is not simply a noble army of 
vote-cadgers, it contains in its ranks many men of intelligence, 
and experience, and wealth — men who quite understand the value 
of their threatened positio|i8 and po^^e^voii^^ \xi^\\. ojjil^^fe ^•s>;:^'^s^ 
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of honourable sacrifice for a cause. Why is nothing done by 
these? Because, on the one hand, a purely defensive warfare is 
exceedingly trying, while on the other, the enervating conditions 
of modem society have destroyed the self-reliance of the upper 
classes, making them the prey of the fatalistic creed which teaches 
the omnipotence of Democracy. It is held that the choice lies 
only between a purely defensive and an imitative policy, all else is 
condemned as reactionary and impracticable. "We must pass 
bad measures to-day, or our opponents will pass worse ones to- 
morrow" — so speak the Tories, forgetting that, as there is no 
limit to the worseness, so the badness which competes with it is only 
limited in a purely technical, mathematical sense. Could any 
policy, however reactionary, be equally disastrous — equally in- 
effective, that is, as regards the preservation and conservation of 
things and institutions which is the raison d'etre^ if there be any, 
of a Tory party ? Our leaders can never retrace their steps, they 
are deliberately relinquishing Tory principles in favour of Liberal 
practice, not from conviction — for while their political forerunners 
had the courage of their opinions, these fin-de-si^cle Conservatives 
have the courage to have none — but from a sincere attachment to 
the watchword of the place-hunter — " ad majoram niei gloriam" 
Thus they are staking everything on the success of their "popular" 
policy: if it succeed they will ride for a few years or months on 
the rising tide of Democracy, but if it fail we shall have this con- 
fession to make — " all is lost, even honour, and indeed that went 
first." 

From such men Democracy has nothing to fear. If the Terror 
is to be fought at all, it must be fought, not with the sinuosities 
of the pettifogging attorney, but with the calculated audacity of 
the Spartan. And one would think that in England, of all 
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countries, there should be no lack of supporters of a bold, offensive 
policy, since nowhere else have the " haves " so much to lose. If 
we walk through the Park in the season, or drive in that other 
season to the meet of some fashionable Pack, or glance from the 
railway carriage at the country houses scattered through the 
length and breadth of the land, we must wonder at the sloth and 
the cowardice which would surrender all the lawful good things of 
this life at the first note of defiance from the ballot-box. Much 
ground has been lost, many valuable positions have been sur- 
rendered in the course of the policy of self-stultification, which 
the Tory party adopted after Lord Beaconsfield*s death, but the 
situation is not yet hopeless. If those most interested in an anti- 
socialistic policy would but believe in themselves — the first 
essential to inspiring the confidence of others — if they would 
remember that the " duty of a leader is to lead," to keep his eye 
on the enemy instead of perpetually following the vagaries of his 
adherents — it is not yet too late to fight successfully, or at the 
very least, so to fight as to leave a mark for all time in the ranks 
of the enemy and on the page of history. To the professional 
politician any such course would seem ridiculous, he has no sym- 
pathy with the '* victory or Westminster Abbey" theory, indeed, 
his object is not so much conquest as the spoils of conquest — 
popularity, and place, and power ; his business is not to defend 
principles, but to exceed and to succeed by practice, not to fall 
gloriously but to rise successfully, To such men the struggle at 
Thermopylae is foolishness. "What did those Greek Johnnies 
gain, medals, honours, places, ovations?" None of these things, 
only the unending gratitude of the countless millions who have 
profited by the civilisation which they died to save. 

II the hosts of Democracy — the fotcea ol ^ ^^^^Q\}veja:L ^va.\i«x^'i^- 
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ous as that which threatened Greece — are as countless as those of 
Xerxes, must they not be fought by the same methods, by a 
system of well-timed sacrifice which should make the enemy 
dread victory as scarcely less disastrous than defeat 1 
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TORY DEMOCRACY 
AND CONSERVATIVE POLICY 



THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION. 

It is a common trick with orators and preachers in every age to 
speak as though the generation which they addressed were unique 
in its opportunities and experience, as though it occupied one of 
the watersheds of history, and from the heights could enjoy an 
infinitely wider horizon and form infinitely sounder judgments 
than are possible for those who live in less epoch-making times — 
the mere dull dwellers in the plains. We, whose lot is cast in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, have no need of our 
human self-conceit, no need of flattery from priest or speech- 
maker, to convince us that we are witnesses of one of the great 
crises of the world. Not a few of us would gladly think other- 
wise, would fain persuade ourselves that our age differs from 
other ages rather in its methods of work, in its rapidity and 
concentration, than in its vital principles. 

Many a platform prater whose eyes gleam conventionally as he 
describes the " old order giving place to new,** in his heart curses 
the change and is only reconciled to its advocacy by the delusion 
that the deluge will not come until his sons' days. To what ex* 
tent a man is right in seeking refuge in a fooVs paradise (the only 
one left to us by the Agnostics) each must decide for himself, but 
one thing is clear — the comforting mirage is entirely of our own 
creation. 

For a thousand facts — every newspapet \Xi^.\. ^^ ^s^ka \>::^> ^-^^strs 
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political discussion that we hear — enforce the truth that to-day 
marks the coming of age of Democracy, so that henceforth we 
shall have to deal^ not with the sham democracy, cribbed, cabined, 
and confined, the apron-tied protegi of bookmen and philosophers, 
but with the real democracy of the natural man unhampered by 
rules, traditions, and theories of life, anxious only to enjoy to the 
uttermost his brief existence upon earth. 

Slowly but surely we are being convinced that democracy is not 
a mere method of government, but that it means a social system 
— Socialism, and a religion — the religion of Humanity. 

"Advanced" thinkers in former days have denied God, they 
have never till now affirmed man ; never till to-day has the self- 
suflBciency of man, his ability to work out his own salvation 
without any fear or trembling at all, been taught as a definite 
article of faith. The Cross, we are told, must yield to the ballot- 
box, and the triple ramparts of sin and misery and poverty, which 
for eighteen centuries have defied Christianity, are to fall at the 
first blast of the vox poptUi given through the mouths of their 
prophets, the professional politicians. As for these last (called 
statesmen when in oflfice, and place-hunters when out of it), of what 
account to them are the tears and blood and death of millions of 
saints and martyrs, or the unremitting toil of generations of social 
reformers in comparison with the unequalled electioneering facilities 
of to-day 1 They have, some of them, their own views, as they will 
confess if intoxicated into a fragmentary frankness, but it is their 
rdle to bow down in the house of Eimmon, for, if they don't, the 
other fellows will. And so just when the newly enfranchised 
masses need the steadying example of devotion to principle and 
duty, they are surrounded by parasites who cringe and flatter them 
for their votes, who ceaselessly talk of the nobility of man, of the 
"great heart of the people," who would have a revised democratic 
version of the Bible — with most of it left out — teaching that man 
never fell — quite the reverse^ he was simply knocked down by the 
introduction of feudalism in patriarchal times. 

It might have been expected that the Tory party, which was 
wont to boast that in its devotion to principal it was ^*true as 
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the dial to the sun," would have set an example of self-respect 
and consistency to the democratic forces in the State. Unhappily 
the event has proved the complete futility of any such expectation. 
Ever since Lord Beaconsfi eld's death (which thus marked the 
termination of the second period of Toryism) the Conservative 
party has been drawn more and more under the influence of 
demagogues, who, if they have not nominally led it, have largely 
directed its councils, until the third and last period of its history 
promises to be but a succession of leaps and bounds in the dark. 
These gentlemen, anxious, in Mr. Long's words, to prove themselves 
"worthy of this democratic age," holding that not doing is a 
deadly sin, have succeeded in pushing the old Tories into a state 
of bewildered activity, ready to promise and to pass anything, the 
obedient, humble servants of the Churchills, the Chamberlains, and 
the Gorsts — of the whole noble army of vote-cadgers. 

The old Tories flatter themselves that they will pass muster in 
their new r61e of Reformers and Mob- worshippers : unhappily 
the masses are as observant as they are exacting. It ia not enough 
to eat dirt, you must eat it with a relish, your whole family must 
eat it, not excluding the stranger within your gates. 

It is here that the old Tories and especially the country gentle- 
men so often break down, they cringe and fawn too much by rote, 
without any of the proper spontaneity. And then Democracy is 
so intensely practical, if you say you are its obedient, humble ser- 
vant, it takes you literally with a cheerful " right you are," and 
proceeds to sit with its boots on your neck. All this " wulgarity," 
as Jorrocks would have called it, is very distressing to men whose 
ancestors have been looked up to as leaders for generations past, 
and who cannot understand why a little gentlemanly deprecation 
should be treated as equivalent to self-depreciation — as the honest 
consciousness of their own un worthiness. Meanwhile the Socialist 
leaders look grimly on at the straits to which competition has re- 
duced the Tory aspirants for their favour. In vain do they grovel, 
and cringe, and masquerade in the old clothes of Liberalism ; their 
frantic antics avail nothing, or, at most, mereil^ ^w^xxt^ >i5cva^. *Cck«^ 
shall be despised before they are destroyed. 
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For Justin Martyr never contemplated the future torments of 
heathen kings and emperors with greater complacency than that 
with which Democracy regards the coming Inferno of property 
owners. If anything could heighten its satisfaction, surely it would 
be those adulatory grins and writhings of its flinching victims. 

Meanwhile we are content to talk complacently about Lord 
Salisbury's " strong Conservative Government," wholly ignoring 
the truth that it is strong, that it has a large majority, simply 
because it is not Conservative. Indeed, as things go at present, all 
strong Governments, by whatever political label they may choose 
to be known, must be socialistic, must be against property, since 
large majorities are only to be obtained by bribery, and as bribes 
cannot yet be evolved from the ether of space, they must be ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the wealthy. Wherefore all those 
who have no taste for being robbed must desire weak Governments 
which are less bepledged to confiscation and less powerful to affect it. 

In the multitude of parties lies the safety of property — if owners 
could but see it ; but they are too busy helping Chamberlain, 
Collings and Co. to forge their ransom-extracting instruments — 
parish councils and the like — to have any time to spare for the 
philosophy of politics. 

SOME CAUSES OF TORY DEGRADATION. 

All of us who take any interest, whether scientific or purely 
practical, in politics, must be interested in tracing the causes of 
the present situation of the Tory party. Indeed, it is absolutely 
necessary to understand them before we can attempt to forecast 
with any probability the future of Conservatism. What has 
caused the present anomalous condition of things? How comes 
the old Tory to be the servitor and assistant of that section of the 
Radical party, which, having more sense of honour than of logic, is 
known to the world as " Liberal Unionist ] " Whence is derived 
this enthusiasm for his new-found friends which prompts him to 
back their bills to any amount on the strength of a small percent- 
ag^e of political agreement % 
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How is it that the Conservative party, a party with traditions 
as old as the hills, exhibits a policy as unstable as water ? The 
policy may be beneficent — that depends on our ideas of benefi- 
cence, but it is actuated by no sort of principle. Even the philo- 
sophical Radical, while highly approving the acts of the present 
Government, will inquire how it came to pass that a party which 
yesterday opposed Free Education with virulence passes it to-day 
with enthusiasm ? How it came to pass that the blessed word 
" compulsion," which the Conservatives of a year or two ago, with 
their theory of Libertas as even more important than Imperium, 
abhorred, should now be accepted as a normal feature in Conserva- 
tive legislation ? To these and other questions of a like nature we 
shall get no answer from the managers of the Conservative party— 
they are united in a conspiracy for the suppression of free inquiry. 
If from time to time some logical Tory, too upright or too insig- 
nificant for the bribery of place and power, asks wearily how much 
longer he is to be dragged on the road to ruin attached to the 
chariot wheels of Liberal Unionism, he is speedily hustled into 
silence. The wire-pullers are aghast at such brusqiieness : "If 
you go on like this " they fear you will disarrange their wires and 
derange their puppets. The Times, in its manly English, and 
with its Englishnoanly contempt of principles, which don't seem 
essential to the legislation of the current month, denounces the 
free-thinkers and appeals to the patriotism of the party. * The 
view taken is a simple one — the integrity of the empire must be 
preserved, the Union must be protected, even at the cost of those 
principles of freedom, justice, and property, which are the sole 
raison d'etre of Government. It is held that the entire breach of 
the traditions which have hitherto dictated our domestic policy is 
not too great a price to pay for the further conservation of a poli- 
tical arrangement which has withstood the storms of ninety years 
with the utmost difl&culty. This, we shall be told, is an exagger- 
ated picture ; those who think so had better dissipate their 
ignorance by a little conversation with two or three practical 
politicians from the ministerial side. Tlie attY^'5i\!vcyQS» oJl^^^^ ^^xv^ 
power are so great — there is such a Yia\o oi T>\Nvcka \\^\.^'Q^ias^^'^ 
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about a large majority — and among the masses of the electors 
there is so little fixity of tenure of political opinion, and the task 
of securing their votes is so arduous an one, that politicians are 
apt to think that any cry which secures them in office is lawful. 
They very willingly forget that Parliamentary majorities and 
office are not ends in themselves, but merely means thereto. 
Moreover, it is quite possible for one party to be in power and the 
other party to use it ; and this is what is now taking place. The 
Conservatives are quite determined to keep the Gladstonians out, 
and with this laudable object in view they are perfectly ready to 
adopt almost any of the Gladstonian measures (they could not 
adopt the whole Gladstonian programme en bloc, it would then be 
difficult to denounce Gladstonians as rascals and idiots). Here it 
is that the usefulness of the ** Union " comes in ; if you go into 
the battle with this war-cry and a Primrose badge, you may take 
up any position and perform the most astounding feats — you may 
turn your own flank or the enemy's, you may wear his accoutre- 
ments, and yet never be mistaken for the other side. Indeed, 
while you profess the utmost veneration for Mr. Pitt as the author 
of the Union, you may persistently ignore all the objects which he 
had in view when he arranged it, and everyone of the principles 
which he revered. The Irish Church Establishment has gone, and 
the Irish landowner is going — kicked out with the smallest modi- 
cum of bag and baggage. 

Venerate Mr. Pitt's memory and you may have the Irish 
peasantry State-housed and county-boarded to your heart's content, 
you may give one-half of the Irish gentleman's goods to his poor 
but intelligent tenantry, you may exchange English sovereigns to 
any extent for the golden opinions of the fishermen of Gal way and 
the farmers of Cork. 

" L'Union fait la force " — ^yes, it is the force which is rapidly 
disintegrating Toryism — it is the force which will enable you to 
pass free education, free dinners, free double beds, free cots, and 
free baby linen ; you may compel the railway companies to run 
free trips on Simdays and punish them if any of their servants 
perform move than the orthodox Sabbath day's journey. If yovi 
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will only hold to the Union as the great first cause in politics, you 
may do all this and much more without fear of exclusion from the 
most ancient and august of Conservative Clubs. 

I happen sometimes to meet and converse with two typical 
Tory county members : solid, substantial men with the rudiments 
of common-sense, they cannot deny the magnitude of the price 
paid for the maintenance of Lord Salisbury's Government, but 
they forbid discussion and evade defeat by reiterating that their 
party is pledged to maintain the Union. Both belong to the 
same class : one is a landowner, the other a brother of one — and 
they both seem perfectly content to see their order outlawed and 
taxed out of existence in order to clothe Lord Salisbury with a 
little brief authority. Whatever view we take of the legislation 
of the day, whether we regard it as beneficent or otherwise, surely 
we must all admit the strangeness of the position of the Unionist 
party which submits to every ordinance of English Socialism in 
order to thwart the constitutionally expressed wishes of the Irish 
democracy ? We hear a good deal just now of the ignorance and 
illiteracy of the Irish electorate ; all this might have been an ex- 
cellent justification for denying them the franchise, but is none at 
all for striving to cripple their enjoyment of it. The essence of 
vote by ballot is that it may be used without let or hindrance to 
express any and every wish, even that most repugnant to the con- 
stituted authorities of the State. If the Irish like being intimi- 
dated by their priests, it is diflGicult to see how and why we should 
coerce them into a different frame of mind. You cannot disfran- 
chise a whole people, you cannot fine and imprison them though 
their ways may seem in your eyes to be the ways of bribery and 
corruption. No sane man can shut his eyes to the consequences 
likely to flow from the creation of an Irish Parliament, but it is 
not easy to see how Irishmen can be induced to forego their ideal 
when we are granting them everything else which may flatter 
their vanity and promote their self esteem. For their sake we 
have exiled political economy to the realms of Jupiter ^xjA^ 
Saturn, we have condoned outrage, N<fe \\?v.\e x^'^^x^^^ x0c>^^v3«^% 
we have "^Gnmoned felony, we have \oaded ^i\vft \c^:?*Ck^x ^^^^ "^ ^ 
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anarchist with the spoils of the law-abiding citizen, we have taxed 
the Englishman in order to reward the thriftlessness and sloth of 
the Irish Celt. In a word, while for the last ten years Irish 
virtue has been its own reward, Irish vice has looked, and looked 
successfully, for substantial, unstinted acknowledgment at ihe 
hands of the State. There is no more disgraceful episode in 
English history than the treatment of the Irish gentry — 
*^ the English garrison in Ireland " — by successive English 
Governments. They were sent to Ireland on duty, the 
duty of holding the country, and for two hundred years this duty, 
and their performance of it, was never absent from the minds of 
English statesmen. They were not allowed to mingle with the 
Irish masses : a hundred enactments kept the two races apart — 
while the selfishness of the English trading classes, which feared 
and hated Irish competition, kept the Irish gentleman from those 
commercial pursuits which, more than anything else, break down 
the barriers of race and creed. In the course of years the ideals 
of English statesmanship altered, and those who were formerly its 
tools became its victims. The English people changed its mind, 
and because the Irish gentry could not change their r61e with 
equal facility, they had to suffer. It has been, indeed, their hard 
fate to be punished for their former efficiency : the political virtues 
of the fathers have been visited as political sins upon the sons, the 
whole proceeding being about as logical as would be the persecu- 
tion, on the sudden abolition of the game laws, of all policemen 
who had ever shown any alacrity in the suppression of poaching* 
And here we may note, there has been no more remarkable feature 
in modern politics than the abject submission of Irish owners to 
the whims of the English democracy. Their ancestors would 
have met spoliation and insult in a different manner, but then 
they wielded the sword with much more address than their 
descendants show in wielding their only weapon for attack or de- 
fence — the pen. Physically, there is no finer race on earth than 
the Irish gentry ; their courage has been proved on a thousand 
2?-ai;tJefields ; once give them a commission and they are able 
Jeaders, but originality and initiation it seema they have not. 
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"What gives honour? To defend oneself." — Such was the 
view of the old Crusader, and of his brethren who defended Euro- 
pean civilisation successfully against a foe at least as ruthless as 
modern Socialism. During the past twelve years of persecution 
no one has risen amongst Irish owners to teach them this truth, 
to show them how profitable it is at times to sacrifice the present 
for the future. Their only policy has been to take things as they 
come with a little gentlemanly grumbling : this or that piece of 
legislation is " very hard," so they write to the Times, but Demo- 
cracy replies that it does not feel it. " But we do," says the 
Irish gentleman. *^ C*est votre affaire, mon ami," is the practical 
rejoinder of Democracy ; and so they see nothing for it but to 
cower beneath the shadow of the Union, that Union which has 
shown itself powerless to protect them in their rights, and can, at 
best, but prolong the agonies of their dissolution. Their true 
policy, when they found that they were to be surrendered by 
democratic jealousy in England to agrarian cupidity in Ireland, 
was to show that they were not inaccessible to advances from the 
Home Rule party. Home Rule is not necessarily immoral, and it 
is the logical completion of our recent policy in Ireland. Such 
action on the part of Irish owners would have eflfectually shown 
that they were not inclined to be the corptis vile for experiments 
in generous legislation. If the inertia of the Irish gentlemen 
were simply the result of Christian forbearance, it would be 
praiseworthy, but it is not — it is simply the result of incompetence. 
With the lightheartedness of their nation they cannot bear to 
take things too seriously, and in the gloomiest days of exile and 
depression they are generally capable of appreciating watering- 
place amenities — the passing joys of hydropathic dissipation. 
With a wonderful tenacity of devotion to other people's purpose, 
and notwithstanding the moribund state of their fellow Unionists 
— the Irish proprietors — English landowners still cling to the 
Union as their mot d'ordre — what sort of order it implies they are 
not concerned to inquire, but they know, and rejoice in the know- 
ledge, that they are annoying Mr. Gladstone. KxA\i^x^\xv\vss» \.<5» 
no small extent the secret of the \JiivoiivaX. ^^vwasa ^^^^ ^^"^ 
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Unionist policy — the Unionists are all hearty haters of Mr. Glad- 
stone's personality. The Unionists hate him for his despotically 
arranged, but perfectly logical development of '86, while the 
Tories hate him for the terrible trouncings they have received at 
his hands during the last twenty-five years ; it is not pleasant to 
be beaten again and again by good generalship, by sheer intelli- 
gence and activity, and to have to retire perpetually gnashing your 
back-teeth, no more forward taken of defiance being permitted by 
Mr. Gladstone to his enemies. Since the days of the first Napoleon, 
few men have aroused such passionate devotion, or excited such 
irreconcilable hostility as Mr. Gladstone. To the vast majority 
of both parties he has seemed the very incarnation of Liberalism, 
the infallible exponent of the Radical creed. For many years to 
watch, and, if possible, to thwart, Mr. Gladstone, has been a chief 
function of Conservative statesmanship — thus, when there came 
the split in the Home Rule question between Mr. Gladstone and 
his able first lieutenant, it seemed to the Tories the cleverest 
thing in the world to welcome the latter with open arms. It 
never occun*ed to them — having lost their look-out man. Lord 
Beaconsfield — that that parlour-boarder Socialist, the patentee of 
" Ransom," Mr. Chamberlain,, had his own ends to serve, and was 
merely getting on their backs in order more effectually to stab the 
grand old man, who, however often he might be in a hurry on 
other points, has never shown any obliging haste to abdicate or to 
die. 

Mr. Chamberlain must often chuckle as he thinks of his new 
position as patron of the Conservative party, as he reviews the 
dukes, marquises, earls, and all kinds of peers, who defile before 
him anxious to receive his notice and approval. The spectacle is 
not complete because they do not cry "morituri te salutant," but 
then you don't always want your victims to know their fate, it is 
quite enough if you yourself are sure of it. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Chamberlain is content to leave the loaves and fishes to his new 
allies : his ancient out-of-date exploitations of the working-classes 
have enabled him to forego the profits and entanglements of 
place and power. One day, when the Gladstonians have lost 
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their head, and the Conservatives have finished losing theirs^ he 
will come in with a sweeping majority at the head of a o^^eat 
Democratic party, ready for, and capable of, anything. Nothing 
shows the advantages of strength of character, when united with 
knowledge of the art and mystery of political navigation, more 
clearly than Mr. Chamberlain's past career and present position : 
his hold over the Tories has been acquired with the smallest pos- 
sible loss of his influence as a Liberal leader. If he has quarrelled 
with the Gladstonian chief he can still always prove to the Glad- 
stonian masses, by reference to a thousand speeches and a hundred 
Acts of Parliament, that he is a Radical of the Radicals. 

If for the present it has suited his purpose to change sides, he 
is quite unlike other deserters, since he is permitted to retain his 
rank, and to wear the uniform of his ancient corps. For the 
moment he is both a Liberal leader and the virtual Dictator of 
the Conservative party, and to ignore his monitions is as much as 
Lord Salisbury's place is worth. Whether Lord Cranborne regards 
the arch-democrat, the sworn foe of landowners and hereditary 
legislators, with equal respect, we may take leave to doubt. His 
father, at least, has been thoroughly hypnotised by the Birming- 
ham oracle, and is apparently convinced that any revolt against 
Brummagem dictation would be met by screwing him down in his 
coffin, and consigning him to the limbo of political failures. 

In tracing the causes which have reduced Conservatism to a 
condition of Turkish imbecility, of sick man dependence on the 
guidance of aliens and outsiders, of incoherent, half-hearted 
adaptations of principles foreign to its genius, we must bear in 
mind the nature and constitution of the party. The charter of 
Conservatism is comprised in these three words —Freedom, Jus- 
tice, Property. 

Till quite recent times these three things were acceptable to, 
and were accepted by, the great bulk of the people : it was as 
unnecessary to defend them as it is to pass resolutions in favour 
of the division of time into day and night. Radical attacks were 
generally confined to certain features of the con&Ut\sA.v2rcv^ \.<^ ^'^^- 
tain privileges which, though they N«ete iVi^ x^^vAX. q\ Q,Q>\is»<5?r^'5>i^^^'«^i 
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were nob essential to it ; the most advanced of Liberals did not 
yet aspire to sap the foundations of Society. Thus the defence 
was confined, like the attack, to outlying positions, and the car- 
dinal principles of the Constitution, of Toryism and of Society, 
were felt rather than explained and understood. 

It is unnecessary to defend what no one attacks, it is useless 
to inculcate what everyone accepts, and the main points of the 
Tory faith seemed as indisputable as any of the great laws of 
Nature. All this gave to Conservatism an air of indolent security 
— a bad preparation for the mortal contest with Socialism — which 
was increased by the fact that, while it is much else, the Tory 
party is essentially the party of the " Haves." Now the " Haves " 
being perfectly satisfied with their position, are apt to regard it as 
the result of self-evident and incontrovertible propositions. They 
have been apt to think that attacks on property are the mere 
fantasies of lewd fellows of the baser sort, to be met, not by 
arguments, but by paid policemen ; they have been content to re- 
gard the writings of George and others as mere outbursts of 
imbecile jealousy, beneath contempt, and unworthy of serious re- 
futation. From this paradise of assumptions the events of the 
last few years have brought a rude awakening. The last decade 
has witnessed a revolution in our theories of political economy, in 
our views of the rights of the individual, in our definition of the 
duties of the State. We no longer say " things might have been 
worse, we have much to be thankful for," but we say " could not 
things conceivably be better 1 Let us be thankful to ourselves 
when we have made them so." The Revolution has come and 
found the Tories as little prepared for it as English citizens are 
prepared for a Japanese earthquake. Their opponents will say 
that this unpreparedness was the natural result and penalty of 
Tory stupidity, and they will instance the unreasoning nature in 
past times of the Tory defence as a proof of the unreasonableness 
of the Tory theory. But in truth a defence may ba unreasoning 
without being irrational and without at all involving false pre- 
mises. The mass of mankind acts in most cases from instinct 
r^eiier than from reason, but the instinct may be perfectly right 
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and the action prompted by it may be perfectly logical. The 
rank and file of the Tory party have constantly defended in- 
stitutions from instinct and — without being able to give historical 
and psychological grounds for their action — from the simple feel- 
ing that these things are necessary component parts of political and 
social wholes. Again and again they have been right, while those 
whose *4ittle learning is a dangerous thing," both to themselves and 
to their party, who hold that continuity is not necessary in politics, 
and that you may sacrifice institutions, or pieces of them, when- 
ever pressing occasion ofiers without forming dangerous pre- 
cedents, have been utterly wrong. But the instinctive loyalty to 
the fundamental principles of the constitution which characterised 
the Tory rank and file ten years ago, by no means relieved their 
leaders from the duty of training and developing the intellect of 
the party. A great party should be supported at all times as 
well by the words of the thinkers as by the votes of the workers. 
Unfortunately it has been the rule at the Tory headquarters to 
neglect the literary, philosophical exposition of principles, to let 
institutions speak for themselves even when assailed by the most 
pugnacious and loquacious of opponents. The philosophical Tory 
has been as conspicuous by his absence as the doctrinaire Liberal 
has been remarkable by his ubiquity. The English aristocracy 
comprises many men of great ability, but they are too idle or too 
dignified to justify their existence on paper. Self-protection is 
the first law of Nature, but your nobleman would like to delegate 
that duty to his agent, or his lawyer, or his tradesman ; at best 
he is content to reply to the fiery criticism of Radical controversial- 
ists with a little homely drivel at a Primrose Meeting. All this 
will have to be changed if the Tory party is to be a distinct 
living entity, and not the mere foundation for fungoid political 
growths. No pains should be spared by those who have leisure 
to make themselves masters of the political problems of the day : 
nothing should be left undone to bring out and develop the 
literary and controversial talent of the party. A scientific staff 
corps is as necessary in modem political strife &% U. >& ygl \s^<^<esc^ 
warfare. The Eadicals quite undexstaxAYiorw n'Wifiwawti \\»S&S>oai^ 
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mere oratory should be supplemented by the work of the student 
and of the writer. They thoroughly appreciate the necessity for 
careful research and the solid marshalling of facts. They are 
anxious to investigate the joints in their enemy's harness before 
they enter the dust and the turmoil of battle. Thus it coines 
that the magazines are full of the teachings of Democracy, while 
Toryism scarcely ventures to intrude itself into public notice, or 
if it does speak it is in that plaintive, don't-hit-so-hard tone of 
voice which is indeed a mere genteel form of pleading guilty. For 
unhappily it has come to this — the Tory of the true faith, the 
faith of Pitt and Wellington, and Beaconsfield, thinks it nowa- 
days impolitic to justify himself, his only anxiety is to excuse 
himself, he pleads his birth, his education, his early surroundings 
in extenuation of his prejudices and trusts that Democracy will 
allow him to carry them and his grey hairs in safety to the 
grave. 

For this state of apathy and incapacity history will hold the 
spirit-of-the-time-serving marquis, the present Prime Minister, 
very largely responsible. Scientific opportunist as he is, he is 
quite unequal to the gigantic task of leading the Conservative 
forces of the coimtry against the surging masses of Democracy. 
" Victory or Westminster Abbey " is to him the raucous cry of an 
imbecile ; his battle shout is a " Give and take policy," which 
being interpreted means a policy of " TU give and you take.'' He 
has led the Tory party in more than one memorable retreat, and 
a lengthened experience has taught him how to defy the enemy 
and avoid defeat by a dignified retrogression in slow time. It is 
a common excuse for Lord Salisbury's rearward evolutions that he 
has sufibred by the desertion of his lieutenants in great crises ; it 
may be so, but, with a really able leader, this would not happen 
twice — such an one has no weakness for mutineers. What 
Tolstoi tells us of armies is, of course, equally true of political 
parties — the side which most strenuously believes in itself is the 
side which conquers. Lord Salisbury is not at all the man to 
inspire this victorious self-confidence ; his solid sentences and 
weJI-balanced Acuta and jibes, his solemn strategy may discredit 
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the enemy to some extent, but will never instill into his followers 
that desperate self-belief — the sure presage and token of victory. 

Notwithstanding the analytical frame of mind which he should 
possess by virtue of his scientific predelictions, Lord Salisbury con- 
stantly shows a lack of appreciation of the forces and objects of 
the democratic movement of the day. He is never weary of 
showing that social order and respect for the rights of property 
are even more essential to the well-being of the working-man than 
to that of the capitalist. He forgets that men are always willing 
to pay an extravagant, an altogether uncommercial price, for the 
indulgence of their passions ; that man, if a bom actor, is certainly 
not a bom actuary, and rarely stops to reckon too nicely the 
balance of ultimate advantage or disadvantage when he is under 
the influence of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. If he 
would spend half-an-hour on a tandem tricycle with one of John 
Bums* disciples he would hear much that is worth learning. " I 
know it is held, my lord, that such and such acts of me and my 
mates may seriously lower my wages — say the risk represents 
their average reduction by a third — but I will chance that and a 
good deal more to smash yourself and the rest of the nobs." 

If the never-failing fires of hell have not kept men throughout 
the ages from the indulgence of their passions, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the paltry terrors of dear bread and scarce work will 
have a greater influence. The English working-class as a whole 
is not yet imbued with extreme socialistic ideas, but they are 
very susceptible to the demagogue competition of the day, which 
excites passion and stimulates prejudices in order to extract votes. 
Moreover, many of the working-class leaders hold — as their evi- 
dence before the Labour Commission proves — that the modem 
capitalist is as selfish and sensual as Dives, and since modem 
Agnosticism forbids them to look for his punishment in the next 
world, they are naturally anxious to torment him in this. Against 
such feelings and forces the commonplaces of political economy 
and the adjurations of theologians to " walk humbly and do 
justly," are alike unavailing. Force and fortitude^ stretL^t\3L^>sA^i5w^ 
will to use it, these things, and these alone, ^e^xxte \>cv^ xee:^^^'^ 
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attention of Democracy, But, it will be said, would not the 
recklessness of which you have spoken urge men to defy even the 
most determined opposition 1 Scarcely : it is one thing to risk 
remote evils, it is another to chance immediate loss of life or 
limb. Further, domestic, feminine influences, which in this 
country are pretty strong, are dead against the ordeal by mortal 
combat. You may bait your bull, but please take care that he is 
properly blinded and hamstrung first. Meanwhile these prepara- 
tory measures of vivisection go merrily forward, and the bull — the 
beefy capitalist — is plaintively implored by Lord Salisbury to sub- 
mit to every ordinance of man— so long as he is a voter — for the 
sake of the Union, and never — in view of the approaching election 
— to aggravate his tormentors by the least display of untimely 
impatience. 

Will the old Tories never weary of the strange combinations of 
the Unionist policy, of the permutations of all their old ideas ] 
At present there seems but little prospect of the revolt of man 
against the regime of the caucus. Lord Salisbury carries on the 
higher education of his party with a vengeance ; they will soon be 
able to pass the Government standard — the standard of the 
ministerial wire-pullers — into oblivion. If the oblivion be not 
complete it will only be because history will want to pull them 
out and hold them up as the drunken Helots of Democracy, 
drowning the memory of the past and the misery of the present in 
floods of mild-drawn verbosity. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF TORY 
DEMOCRACY. 

It would be a mistake to attribute the present condition of the 
Tory party entirely to inefficient generalship, to misleading at- 
tempts to arrive at a middle position which will satisfy all sorts and 
conditions of well-meaning men — talkers, thinkers, and dreamers. 
The notion that you may mix ideas as if they were drugs, that you 
may compound various theories and make an efficient political 
prescription, has had a most baneful effect on those who are 
ignorant that biology has more analogies for the politician than 
chemistry ; still there are limits to Lord Salisbury's responsibility 
for the present chaos : some part of the blame must be distributed 
elsewhere. 

The Reform Bill of '85 opened up unlimited fields of human 
ignorance permeated with rich veins of human prejudice and 
human folly ; the hour had come and the men were not wanting ; 
the professional politician, who had hitherto been kept in a condi- 
tion of mere apprenticeship, found that the opportunity for which 
he had so long panted had at last arrived. The Redistribution 
Bill has already produced consequences infinitely greater than its 
advocates had hoped, or its opponents had feared. Not only was 
the electorate enormously increased, but the surveying and laying 
out of the constituencies on mathematical lines has entirely 
destroyed that variety which, as Lord Beaconsfield told us, is in- 
compatible with Democracy, and was a perpetual stumbling-block 
to the machine-made organisations of the caucus. 

It is interesting to recall to-day the views which prevailed six 
years ago as to the scope and probable* efiects of the Reform Bill. 
I remember talking to a man — the son of a farmer — who knew 
something of the agricultural labourer as he was five-and-twent^ 
years ago ; he was satisfied that the iatrcieT-m^w \?Q>aX.^ ^c>\.^^\*Ocv 
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his master — that was only natural, why should he want to vote 
otherwise? The good gentleman forgot that since his farming 
days the schoolmaster had been abroad to some purpose, while his 
pupils had not been at home enough to enable them to learn more 
than a fraction of what he had to teach. Already the demagogue 
had got afield, and far and wide Penny Pressure had been brought 
to bear to force the peasant from his state of stolid acquiescence. 

Bad times and agricultural depression made the labourer more 
ready to hear and to receive. The old social faith was giving 
place to definite dislikes and indefinite yearnings, the bliss of 
ignorance had yielded to the dissatisHiction which is the penalty 
of half-digested knowledge. 

On the Conservative side there was generally great lack of ap- 
preciation of these facts ; but Lord Randolph Churchill and a small 
band of political followers at once grasped the situation. Holding 
that place and power are the grand objects of political existence, 
they laid themselves out systematically to disparage the ties of 
principle and of party, which were a serious hindrance to them in 
their competition for the sufirages of a democracy which they 
heralded as phenomenally scrupulous and enlightened. Their 
application of the great doctrine that practice makes the perfect 
politician, and that it does not matter what you practise so long 
as it serves to wheedle votes, caused the Tory Democrat at first 
to be regarded as a shocking example of zeal without knowledge. 

A. very short experience, however, was sufficient to prove that 
their zeal was prompted by a very definite sort of knowledge — the 
knowledge of the infinite power of humbug over human nature. 
It is, indeed, this gift of humbug which differentiates the Tory 
Democrat from the true one; the former would accept every 
Radical measure, however extreme — if he saw a good business in 
it — but he must have his little cant about the "lines of the 
Constitution." He knows that the "lines of the Constitution" 
are so comprehensive and so ill-defined that it is impossible to say 
when they are encroached upon, not that this matters much, for, 
were the House of Lords ever to exercise its rights in the way of 
rejecting some socialistic measure of spoliation, he would be the 
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first to howl himself hoarse over this constitutional outrage on the 
feelings of Democracy — these same lines would then be denounced 
as the hardest, crudest possible. 

A few years ago ^* Tory Democracy " as a party cry would have 
been impossible, the electorate would have rejected as impractic- 
able a claim to the power of combining two opposite extremes. 
Even Liberal Conservatism, which merely suggested the combina- 
tion of means and was the description of a hesitating form of 
Whiggery, found but little favour; men expected that their 
representatives should be one thing or the other. With the ex- 
tension of the franchise all this was changed. The new electors 
don't see why a man should not be one thing and the other as 
well. Every day they are worshipped with the incense of a score 
of platforms, every day there ascends before their shrine the 
smoke of the sacrifice — the sacrifice of the honesty and honour of 
some ardent candidate, of some would-be delegate anxious to prove 
himself " worthy of this democratic age." 

What wonder then that the masses, intoxicated with flattery, and 
their new tenure of power, should tolerate the suggestion of a 
monstrous impossibility like " Tory Democracy " ] 

Why should they who are daily told that they are " as gods 
knowing good and evil " regard their power as limited by the rules 
of reason or the laws of logic % All this is perfectly well-known to, 
and appreciated by, others besides the politicians of the Gorst 
type — that knight-errant of Democracy who is perpetually pur- 
veying democratic goods with a fancy Conservative label. But 
there was real merit in Lord Randolph Churchiirs quick grasping 
of the situation, and his invention or adaptation of the name 
" Tory Democrat," which was so well suited to the necessities of 
the hour. Many of us must know, either at first or second hand, 
the memorable words of Cardinal Newman : " To most men arsru- 
ment makes the point in hand more doubtful and considerably 
less impressive. After all, man is not a reasoning animal, he is a 
seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal" Whether Lord 
Randolph ever read these words or not, he, at» ^W ^N^\sJee»^*Cci«^- 
oughly appreciates the psychological trwlYia N>i\ivc^ \)cv^l cown^"^ > 
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he possesses in a high degree the art of controversial legerdemain. 
He will seize on one side of a question, and enlarge upon it, until 
it seems to be all front, until it seems to his delighted hearer to 
have only one possible aspect, the aspect which is for the moment 
under consideration. His speeches consist chiefly of a judiciously 
limited selection of facts and virulent abuse of opponents. Poli- 
ticians on both sides are so heartily abused that an unreasoning 
audience is glad to take refuge in the belief that there is at least 
one honest statesman — the speaker himself. When he inveighs 
with the full force of his newspaper vocabulary against Eadical 
methods, we think what a fine, true-hearted Conservative he is ! 
When he holds up some old-fashioned notion to ridicule, we are 
apt to declare that he is really a most Liberal-minded politician ! 
It is not at first apparent that he abuses Liberal methods simply 
because he wants to steal the Liberal practice, and that the 
'^ British Constitution '' is to him a mere oratorical expression, 
answering somewhat the same purpose as the celebrated *' God of 
Battles,'' who is appealed to at stated intervals by belligerents to 
justify their slaughter of opponents. 
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TORY DEMOCRACY EXPLAINED BY 

ITS PROFESSORS. 



Section L— TORY DEMOCRACY ACCORDING TO LORD 

RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

While Lord Randolph has many public admirers, and many 
political imitatoi-s, he has not hitherto been fortunate in his 
literary champions. A Yorkshire county member, who takes ad- 
vantage of his social position to abuse those political principles 
and social conditions which alone have made that position and the 
holder of it possible, was seized with a desire to act as showman 
to his leader's virtues. In the paper — afterwards a pamphlet — 
called " Lord Randolph Appeals unto Caesar," the attempt was 
made to describe the theory and justify the practice of Tory 
Democracy. Whether the opportunist lordling appreciated his 
disciple's zeal it is impossible to say. Probably not, since 
Lord Randolph has a wholesome dislike of written contro- 
versy. 

In the case of a speech you can always blame the inefficient 
reporters, thus getting the credit of being an extremist among 
your hearers and followers, whilst your opponents have to take 
your personal explanation for it that you are the most moderate of 
men. But when you take up the pen all this is altered : " Litera 
scripta manet" and the servile fidelity of the compositor may 
be a source of excessive inconvenience in the future. Had not his 
modesty forbidden it, Mr. Beckett's tract might have been stjled 
" The Vote Cadger's Assistant," his object being to teach the 
young Conservative idea how to shoot, how to bemuse itself with 
sophisms, and how to cajole the democracy with promises. Let 
us listen for a moment to this devotee of expediency, this ei.^<5fv^r 
ent of Randolphism. 
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" The paint and powder prejudices of stiff-stocked Conservatism 
are out of date. Cassandra voices may cry * woe upon this foolish 
nation/ and arm-chair politicians may prophesy evil to come, but 
let them stand up before an audience of working-men and talk to 
them as they talk at their own firesides, and see how long they will 
he listened to, or hoxo many votes they will get" If we translate 
Mr. Beckett from the language of piebald metaphor into plain 
English, his meaning is clear. He says to the elder Conservatives 
— to all those, in fact, who do not belong to the " Progressive " 
wing — " your views are out of date. The question of their righte- 
ousness is beside the mark. They won't gain votes." Thus, 
Conservatives must either change their views — that is, must 
cease to be Conservatives — or they must have two sets of convic- 
tions — an indoor set for home use and an outdoor set for platform 
wear — i.e., they must practise systematic hypocrisy. But to talk 
of " convictions " in this connection is really beside the mark, since 
it is the theory of Lord Randolph's school that a man is sufficiently 
equipped for political life if he has simply a quiver full of sugges- 
tions ; these he shoots off at a venture, and when he hits the tar- 
get of popularity, forthwith the suggestion becomes an opinion. 
The insane inflexibility of the old Tories is a frequent subject of 
lamentation to the Progressists — the latter can certainly boast of 
their freedom from this failing ; they are as lithesome as the ser- 
pent, and as guileful, whilst they also possess another snake-like 
quality — they can, all of them, go on their bellies and eat 
dirt. 

Mr. Beckett's tract was one continuous appeal to the Tory 
party to please the people. If you hesitate, if you hang back, 
you are to be pilloried, to be boycotted with these fatal words, 
" Thou art not Caesar's friend." 

One other quotation from this now forgotten, but still remark- 
able (chiefly for its perfect ingenuousness) apologia pro vitH Ban- 
dolphi will suffice. 

Reviewing with a bitter scorn Burke's dislike of revolution, his 
antic devotion to the constitutions of his country, even at the 
of place and power, our young man eloquent says : ^* Burke 
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remained a voice crying in the wilderness — a glorious voice in- 
deed, but vox et praterea nihil — while Fox became the founder of 
the present Liberal party. Fox was accused of inconsistency, of 
want of fixed principles, of everything that Lord Randolph is 
accused of to-day : but, like Lord Randolph, he was merely bent 
on purging and regenerating his party, and fitting it to a new 
order of things." Thus Burke is the very reverse of the Tory 
Democratic ideal of the " practical politician " — to them he seems 
little better than a fool — for he never knew how to prostitute his 
talents to win the cheers of a mob, while his theory of the duty of 
a representative of a member of Parliament to his constituents is 
a stumbling-block to their opportunism. " It is his duty to sacrifice 
his repose, his pleasure, his satisfaction to theirs, and, above all, 
even in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his un- 
biased opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, 
he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men 
living. Your representative owes you, not his industry only, but 
his judgment, and he betrays instead of serving you, if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion." Burke took politics seriously ; to him 
they were a matter of duty and conscience, not of taste and con- 
venience, and the art and mystery of dishing and underselling 
competitors were to him unknown. Thus from the caucus and 
wire-puller's standpoint, Burke was not a success, he was never a 
cringing, fawning puppet, a political item, he was " only a voice." 
Yes, but what a voice ! a voice ringing loud and clear across the 
long years of the century : a voice whose sayings are cherished by 
everyone who admires, are respected by everyone who fears the 
greatness and the majesty of our Empire : a voice to which every 
man who prefers knowledge, imagination, and logic, to the churn- 
fuls of words which are nowadays reckoned as speeches, listens 
with the love and reverence of a disciple : a voice that will be 
heard generations after democracy, reckless as a spoilt child, has 
smashed the oratorical wind-instruments by which it now deigns 
to be amused. And whom does this tinkling cymbal of democracy 
prefer to this "voice "] Whom does he hold \\^ ^& ^tcv^^^ Vix 
his party ? Fox I— Fox, who brougbt t\ie \Tift\.\\i^\.^ ^^ ^ ^^\x^^«t 
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and a libertine into the arena of politics, who cared as little for 
the honour of his country, as for the honour of a woman ; who 
could write : " The triumph of the French Government over the 
English does, in fact, afford me a degree of pleasure which it is 
very difficult to disguise." Fox, who delighted to bend the knee 
at every foreign shrine, who fatally infected the Liberal party with 
that taint of anti-nationalism which it has never entirely lost. So 
thoroughly did Fox " purge and regenerate " his party of the 
dross of patriotism that they have ever since been the ready tools 
of foreign Governments, always willing to uncover the nakedness 
of their country, to do for love what the basest of mankind can 
scarcely be persuaded to do for lucre. 

As we read the passage quoted above from Lord Randolph's 
apologist — it is merely a sample of what we may find in any of 
the Tory Democratic addresses of the day — there rise up before us 
the words of St. Paul : " Not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but 

as to the Lord and not unto men," and we feel haw 

terribly " impractical " our politicians would be if they studied the 
New Testament instead of the daily papers. To do them justice, 
the Randolphian crew seem determined to avoid temptation in 
this direction, they are too busy flagellating the followers of Burke 
and the conscientious Conservative fogeys. 

It is interesting to notice that the mean opinion which the 
toady Democrats — the Democrats by profession — have of Burke, 
the great Constitutionalist, is by no means shared by their rivals, 
the true Democrats — the Democrats by conviction. " Burke," says 

JohnMorley, " is one of the abiding names in our history 

because he added to the permanent considerations of wise political 

thought, and to the maxims of wise practice in great affairs 

We feel no emotion of revolt when Mackintosh speaks of Shake- 
speare and Burke in the same breath, as being both of them above 
mere talent." 

Fox, then, is the model of statesmanship which Lord Randolph's 

apologist holds up for his imitation. To be sure the imitation 

will lack finish since his lordship lacks the literary tastes, the 

knowledge of history^ and the dramatic inatiacta which made the 
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charm of Fox*s speeches ; still, every age has its peculiar needs, 
and Lord Randolph's deficiencies make him all the worthier of 
**this democratic age." Even Fox, with all his theoretic love of 
Democracy, would not have made a popular modern representative; 
he was far too unmechanical to have been a good transmitter of 
electoral energy, such as is demanded by the constituencies of 
to-day. Lord Randolph, on the other hand, is quite the man for 
their money — or rather for their votes — and it is most unfortunate 
that his career of voluble verbosity should be threatened by the 
constitutional weakness which makes recuperative travel a neces- 
sity. Democracy does not like its toadies to take a day off; 
there should be, it holds, no bank holiday for the Parliamentary 
delegate. 

It is diflScult to forecast what the future has in store for Lord 
Randolph. For the moment it seems as if Sir John Gorst had 
succeeded to his position of Toady-in-Chief and Lord High Mobo- 
lator to the masses. Lord Randolph played a bold game when he 
resigned office, when he assumed the r61e of the martyr to Tory 
extravagance ; but his boldness scarcely met with its due meed of 
success. Lord Randolph resigned his place in the Cabinet, he 
" appealed unto Csesar " (that is the mob) because he considered 
that " economy did not hold a sufficiently exalted place in the 
programme of Lord Salisbury's Government. Probably Cajsar — 
which has barely time to read its daily paper, and can't be 
bothered to recall incidents a year or two old — has forgotten this, 
and, if it answered his purpose, Lord Randolph would forget it 
too, but we may profitably recall those circumstances which led 
Mr. Beckett to make his offering of " butter in a lordly dish." 
It is one of Lord Rancfolph's fancies always to speak as though 
the working-classes paid the bulk of the taxes, as though a place- 
mongering aristocracy fattened on the earnings of the poor, for 
he knows that such statements are always worth a cheer or two, 
and that it will be much easier for his hearers to take his word 
for it than to consult " Whitaker " against it. 

Now, that there has been in the past much waste ^\i"<i ^^\x^ 
vagance in administration no one denies, \ea&t ol «2^ ^o "Oa^ ^^-^^ 
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servative classes who pay income tax and succession and probate 
duty desire any concealment on this head : but care in expendi- 
ture, the getting value for your money, is a wholly distinct thing 
from that parsimony which has its rise in the doctrine that we 
have no need to concern ourselves with foreign politics, that the 
Empire which has cost so much to win need cost little to keep 
up. 

" One of the most serious dangers of modem popular politics," 
says Mr. Lecky, " is that gambling spirit which, in order to lower 
estimates and reduce taxation, leaves the country unprotected, 
trusting that the chapter of accidents will save it from attack. . . , 
Each successive reduction of taxation produces increased popularity, 
and if, owing to the course of politics, an invasion does not take 
place, writers are sure to arise who will maintain that the event 
has justified the wisdom of the statesman. It would be as 
reasonable to argue that because a house does not happen to have 
b6en burnt, the owners had shown wisdom and prudence in refus- 
ing to insure it." 

Great positions entail great responsibilities. A people, whose 
territories comprise an eighth of the earth's surface, whose sub- 
jects are reckoned by the hundred million of divei*se races, 
languages, and creeds, cannot hope to rest in the undisturbed in- 
significance of Denmark or Belgium. If the sun never sets on 
one dominion, our watchfulness must be as unceasing as his blaze ; 
if scarce a week passes, even in time of peace the most profound, 
that does not see some English soldier die fighting for his Queen 
in some remote corner of the globe, it is not for us to groan, as we 
turn in our feather beds, at the weight of a sixpenny income tax. 

Lord Randolph was surely ill-advised in going so strongly for 
" retrenchment." The truth is, that the masses do not take a re- 
trencher's interest in the question of taxation. Now that they 
know their strength they feel that they can always transfer their 
burdens directly or indirectly to the shoulders of the capitalist ; 
moreover, taxation does not merely furnish the funds for free 
education and other good things, but is in itself a ready in- 
atrument of torture wherewith to humble the pride of the rich. 
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This takes us further, to the consideration of Lord Randolph's 
general qualifications for the r61e of demagogue. Does he really 
possess the power, of instantaneous appreciation of popular pre- 
judices 1 Has he that air of solemn, uncontrollable solicitude, of 
unbridled sympathy, which should be the characteristics of him 
who would lead the English masses 1 The answer of all impartial 
judges must be in the negative. Lord Randolph is prone to over- 
act and therefore to spoil his part. He is so obviously willing to 
do anything to ensure success, that his pleasing has nothing of 
that air of solemn (even reluctant), but irresistible conviction, 
which distinguishes the great Liberal leader. 

Moreover, Mr. Gladstone, above all our politicians, understands 
to perfection the fine art of oratorical flattery — the production 
amongst his hearers of a feeling of intense self-gratulation ; he 
alone can always pose successfully as the interpreter of his hearers 
to themselves, as the diagnoser and exponent of the moral 
symptoms of his audience. The ready instincts which make Mr. 
Gladstone appear the possessor of a sublime reciprocity of feeling, 
enable him to figure before a great body of self-satisfied, self- 
confident electors as the instrument of Providence, a noble in- 
strument indeed, but still only the instrument. Lord Randolph's 
language, on the other hand, forbids any supposition of this sort, 
being, indeed, rather that of an irritated pot-boy than of an in- 
spired prophet. 

On no subject is there greater divergence of views than on that 
of the domain of the conscience in politics. 

By some men political action is always undertaken under a deep 
sense of responsibility. Are the principles which underlie such 
and such a measure right in themselves, and will its effects be 
equitable and righteous ? 

These are the questions which they ask and to which they de- 
mand an affirmative answer ere they commit themselves to ap- 
proval. Such was the custom of the high-and-dry school of Tory 
gentlemen, who, though lacking the unctuous mannerisms w^hich 
their descendants have acquired in the process of diahliv^ \,WYt 
opponents, were not altogether unpopular. T^oBA^V&tci^ ^iX^^ ^^^- 
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petual touting for votes, is not the only (although by far the 
easiest) road to popular favour ; familiarity, even that of fawn- 
ing statesmen, sometimes breeds contempt ; men respect him who 
respects his own honour and conscience, though these may be en- 
shrouded in the person of a gouty, haughty, and blue-blooded 
squire. 

Under the influence of Social Democracy and the worship of 
humanity, the view now generally taken of the personal responsi- 
bility of the politician, of the public man, is the very opposite of 
the one just referred to. The fashionable doctrine of the day 
teaches us that the responsibility for legislation rests with the 
constituencies; that their representatives, by virtue (or vice) of the 
democratic representative system, have no choice but to follow 
their instructions ; that they are every whit as much bound by 
these as the barrister is bound by the instructions of the client 
who employs him. 

Tiie modem politician considers himself simply the mouthpiece 
of the vox popttliy which is to him in very earnest the vox Dei, the 
people being for him the only god who is worth breath or genu- 
flections. If we are sometimes struck by the poverty of the in- 
struments through which the great heart of the people chooses to 
express itself, we may remind ourselves that there is no cause for 
wonder, since a mere speaking-trumpet may be of very base metal. 
In the modern version of the adoration of the Magi — in the 
worship of the omniscient and omnipotent electors — Lord Ran- 
dolph is not easily outdone. When- he addresses his freely edu- 
cated and enlightened fellow-citizens, his democratic heart seems 
to swell almost beyond the bounds of propriety, as though it would 
burst the frail tenement of aristocratic clay. 

As he contemplates the accomplishments of Democracy and all 
its future possibilities, his feelings seem so overpowering that we 
half expect to hear a political " Nunc Dimittis," and to witness his 
departure from the scene. In this we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment : Lord Randolph is by nature essentially a politician — he 
must always be busy about other men's affairs ; where taste and 
20£umiDg axe iranting to the man of means and leisure, their place. 
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must be supplied by the excitement which is to be found in politics 
and politics alone. 

Does Lord Randolph really believe in his own pleasant pro- 
phecies? Does he really look forward with confidence to a 
millennium created and organised by the electoral paraphernalia of 
Democracy ? This is a question very difficult to answer. In one 
of his most characteristic speeches he says: — "The political position 
which he had set before them warranted and justified them in the 
hope that the harvest which ought to result from the Reform Bill 
of two years ago, though delayed and long in coming, was at hand, 
and would be bountiful, and abundant, and blessed ; and that in 
the deep ranges and reaches of the British Democracy they would 
all of them most surely find the real resistless might of the Empire, 
the most impregnable fortifications of the throne, the most un- 
alterable love of liberty and law, the certain guarantee and the 
most loving testimony of high national development." This is 
very good in its way, but does Lord Randolph himself believe it 1 
Does he really believe that justice will be as impartially adminis- 
tered, that individual freedom will be as much respected, that 
property will be as secure in the future as it has been in the past 1 
Will the landlord be as certain of his rent, the tradesman of his 
profit, and the workman of his wages 1 Will the citizen who ex- 
pends his capital, or his skill, or his toil, be able to look with the 
same certainty as at present to his reward ] We know the idea of 
" law and liberty" which inspires the "new Unionism " — that law 
is the will of the majority, and is best enforced by at once escheating 
the liberty of the blackleg minority. Lord Randolph knows this 
too, knows how determined are the attacks which already threaten 
freedom and property, and yet he professes this infinite faith in 
the future. 

If his lordship could be induced to unburden himself privately 
and confidentially he would probably explain that he does believe 
all this, but in a strictly Parliamentary sense. 

He holds that it will be very nice if things turn out as he pro- 
phecies, and that the only chance of inducing them, to ^ci w^X^^'e* vq. 
saying and trying to believe that they ^i\\ — an^ ^^ c,ox«M\st o\ 
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the people has another line of defence to fall back upon. For you 
may not only believe things in a Parliamentary sense — " believing 
in believing " in things — but you may use words and phrases in a 
Parliamentary, in a political and specialised sense. 

Thus you may prophesy inalienable affection for the throne 
while you fully expect to see it reduced to a skeleton — a mere 
lounging chair, fit seat for a dummy occupant ; you may speak 
with veneration of " our glorious Constitution " while your pockets 
are stuffed with bills to transform the House of Lords, bills for 
the payment of members, bills to remodel the franchise; you 
may scream yourself hoarse as you wave the red cap of liberty, 
and all the while be conspiring to prevent your fellow-citizens — 
free and enlightened electors — from selling their labour to the 
best advantage. 

Lord Randolph's attempt to explain ** Tory Democracy" furnishes 
a capital illustration of the word-play of the democratic politician. 

" Tory Democracy," he says, *' is a democracy which supports 
the Tory party ; but with this important qualification, that it 
supports a Tory party, not from mere caprice, not from momentary 
disgust or indignation with the results of Radicalism, but a 
democracy which supports the Tory party, because it believes in, 
by experience and by knowledge, the excellence and the sound- 
ness of true Tory principles. But Tory Democracy involves also 
another idea of equal importance. It involves the idea of a 
Government, who in all branches of their policy and in all 
features of their administration are animated by lofty and by 
Liberal ideas. That is Tory Democracy." These probably 
seemed winged words to the greater part of Lord Randolph's 
audience ; those of us who strive to understand before we venture 
to applaud will, while granting the wordiness, be disposed to dis- 
pute the wingeduess. " Tory Democracy is a democracy which 
supports the Tory party" — that is, when the masses vote Tory you 
have a Tory Democracy % ** Not so fast," says his lordship \ " it is 
only when they do so from conviction and sheer love of Tory 
principles." Here we are confronted by two insuperable difficulties 
— First, bow are we to discover when tbe masses vote Tory, not 
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from disgust with Radicalism, nor from caprice, but from sheer 
love of Tory principles 1 If Mr. Chamberlain, as Radical chief, 
were expelled from office and replaced by Lord Randolph as Tory 
chief, the former would explain it as qaprice, momentary disgust 
Tvith Radicalism, the latter as the result of conscientious con- 
victions ; neither explanation could ever be proved to be right or 
to be wrong. Our second difficulty is, that Lord Randolph has 
never laid down what are these ** true Tory principles" which 
are so admirable. In fact, all his speeches show us that the ideal 
of a true Tory policy is a policy of works without faith — of 
political activity unshackled by the " old superstition " of definite 
principle. 

The latter part of Lord Randolph's description is, of course, a 
pure bit of gag. Every successive Government asks for popular 
support on the ground that it is " animated by lofty and liberal 
ideas," just as every man holds that his party is the "good of the 
people " party. These platitudes don't help us forward in the 
least, though we must not be too hard on the orator who furnishes 
a selection of them for his audience. A platitude is to the 
ordinary, unthinking, be-canvassed elector as great a resource in 
time of political turmoil as was the rope, fixed immovably to the 
top of the mast, which Boswell so contentedly hauled at through- 
out the stonny night off the Hebrides. The elector, like Boswell, 
wants to be doing, and surely he cannot exercise his activity more 
harmlessly than by laying hold of a good honest platitude. More- 
over, platitudes have a distinct physiological value^their con- 
sumption having effects on the human system strictly analogous 
to rumination in the cow. Hence our fondness for after-dinner 
oratory. In England, physical repletion demands not the nautch 
dance or the juggler, but the wordy orator sound in wind if not in 
mind. But in Lord Randolph's " definition " there is something 
more than mere platitude. It is an excellent example of that 
tampering with the verbal currency in which we express our 
thoughts, which is now so common. Lord Randolph is, of course, 
aware, though his audience are not, that the ^'oxd ^^xcic>ct^^^ va. 
used in two different senses — we speak oi t\i^ ^^xsia^^^erj ox 
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" masses," as contrasted with the aristocracy or " classes." The 
word is also used to describe a system of government the opposite 
of the aristocratic system, which latter is generally termed not an 
aristocracy but an oligarchy. Thus the word democracy is in 
common use iu two senses, while the word aristocracy is generally 
used only in one. Now analogy has a large share in guiding men's 
thoughts, and since the word aristocracy is commonly used in one 
sense only, they are apt to forget that the word democracy has 
two ordinary, though quite distinct meanings. The term Tory 
Democracy is sense if we use it to describe the masses when vot- 
ing Tory^ which is always a possible contingency ; the term Tory 
Democracy is a contradiction in terms, and sheer nonsense if we 
use it as a description of a form of government^ since Toryism and 
Democracy are utterly opposed and incompatible ; — we might just 
as well speak of a " Constitutional Autocracy." 

For the demagogue few things are so useful as a convertible 
term — a term that he can convert to his own purposes ; you use 
it iu one sense at the beginning of a speech and in nonsense at the 
end, trusting to the long ears, the short memories, the sublime 
receptivity of your audience. 



Section 2.— TORY DEMOCRACY ACCORDING TO 

MR. CURZON. 

Other progressive Conservatives have shown more discretion 
than Lord Randolph ; they have carefully evaded the delicate 
question, — What is Tory Democracy ? Their energies have been 
chiefly confined to the glorification of their party — that party, 
which, with all its promises and bribes and cajolery, is simply a 
charitable organisation for the extraction of votes. Naturally the 
literature of Tory Democracy is not extensive ; the warmth and 
glamour of the gaslit hall are much more favourable to this 
philosophy than is the cold light in which the printed page pre- 
sents itself. Close reasoning is as much out of place at a mass 
meeting as classical music at a theatre of varieties ; the politician 
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wants a public which will absorb his eloquence unquestiouingly, 
and he knows where to find it. 

Happily, the leaders of the party have written enough to enable 
us to judge without relying exclusively on their speeches what 
manner of men they are, these supporters of the new Toryism — 
the toady Democracy — and what are their aims and objects. 

In the first of those articles in the National Review which pro- 
fessed to explain the new movement, in a paper entitled '' Con- 
servatism and Young Conservatives," Mr. Curzon thus briefly 
defines its aims and policy : " A hearty contempt for the sham dis- 
tinctions of party titles, a healthy freedom from the shackles of 
old superstitions, an unfeigned sympathy with the struggles and 
aspirations of the labouring classes, and an active interest in the 
inexhaustible work of reform." Let us try to understand the full 
import of these words. When he speaks of the " sham distinc- 
tions of party titles," Mr. Curzon must mean that the titles are 
shams either because they mean nothing — i,e,, are meaningless— or 
because they are inaccurate and therefore misleading. It will be 
unnecessary to consider the first alternative if we can show that the 
second is untrue, and that party names have a real, definite 
meaning. 

Whatever the origin and scientific accuracy of the term, " Con- 
servative " and " Liberal," we cannot deny that they have been 
applied and accepted for the last fifty years without leading to 
difficulty, misunderstanding, or cavil, until in these dajs of demo- 
cracy it has occurred to certain born leaders of fools (themselves 
by no means foolish), that to darken understanding was the best 
means of gaining votes. In considering this question of nomen- 
clature let us turn for a moment to the realm of religion, which 
offers us, when discussing politics, analogies the most satisfactory 
and complete. When we are told that a man is an " Anglican " 
we know with very fair precision what are his views on the great 
cardinal points of Christianity ; we do not know all his views on 
all the subjects touched by Creeds and Articles, but we know 
sufficiently for most practical purposes what is the natxrcoi <5ki V\\% 
faith. The same thing is true if a mau \a 4eaetv\>ei^ \.o w^ ^!k& ^ 
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'* Presbyterian," or a " Roman Catholic," or a " Baptist " ; we know 
the line which such an one would take if any great theological 
question were under discussion. We have, in these days, given up 
the view, which obtained to some extent in the last century, that 
the differences of the various Christian bodies lie mainly in names 
and externals — in matters of discipline rather than matters of 
faith — and our philosophers now fully recognise how entirely 
divergent are the starting-points from which the Sacerdotalist and 
the Calvinist, the Eoman Catholic and the Presbyterian, approach 
the consideration and attempt the definition of the dogmas of 
Christianity. But every age has its special weakness, and, as it 
was formerly the fashion for would-be scientists to ignore in the 
region of religion the essential differences of race and creed, so 
now in the region of politics many affect to believe that all honest 
men have much the same faith and principles — or perhaps the 
same absence of both. At the present day, when religious 
questions are under discussion, less is heard of the '* non-essen- 
tials " of Christianity than was at one time the case. The pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of Papal infallibility opened the eyes of 
many to the fundamental character of religious differences ; the 
claim of infallibility for Mr. Gladstone has had something of a like 
effect in the political world, though men still choose to attribute 
to the accidental ambition of an individual what is really due to a 
political system. When considering the value of religious terms 
and names, we shall all of us own that the Anglican, the Roman, 
and the Presbyterian Churches have each of them, during the last 
two hundred years, modified their dogmas — chiefly by ceasing to 
hold, as it were, outlying positions. 

These changes, however, though considerable absolutely, have 
scarcely affected their relative doctrinal positions — they may all 
be absolutely farther from, or nearer to, Atheism or Buddhism, but 
their positions relatively to one another remain substantially the 
same as in the seventeenth century. In other words, their 
common plane may have been altered, but they occupy correspond- 
ing positions in the new one — and the like holds good in politics. 
The oligarchies and democracies of ancient Greece, the patrician 
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and plebeian factions of Eome^ the aristocratic and popular parties 
of medisBval Italy, the Tories and Whigs of the time of Pitt, all 
these have their modern representation in the Conservatives and 
Liberals of to-day. No one, indeed, will assert that the politics of 
the Conservative of to-day and the Tory of a hundred years ago 
are absohitely identical : the Scotch Presbyterian does not agree 
on all points with the doctrine and practice of Calvin: even 
Cardinal Manning and Loyola would have had their differences of 
definition. In spite of this, and notwithstanding all the trans- 
migrations of the spirit, those principles, those springs of action 
which divided men centuries ago, still obtain. Exaggerated in one 
age, partially disguised in another, the philosopher will still recog- 
nise them beneath the ever-shifting circumstances of time and place. 
Even supposing the relative positions of political parties to be 
seriously altered, how would this justify us in speaking of party 
names as shams ? The ratio between gold and silver has distinctly 
altered in the last thirty years, but no one dreams on that account 
of calling gold silver, or silver lead. 

If the necessity for religious sect-names, and the general effici- 
ency of those in use, are to-day tacitly granted, while political 
terms are the subject of dispute, it is only because these last are 
so accurate as to be a stumbling-block to the word-manipulating 
politicians of our day. 

Of the name " Conservative " this is especially true, for it is not 
merely a convenient label for certain political views, but in itself 
is accurately descriptive of the principles to which it is applied. 
The chief, the most striking, characteristic of the Constitutional 
party is their desire to conserve those institutions which (as they 
hold) have contributed so largely to make England prosperous 
and powerful. " Church and State " is their watchword, not an 
ideal Church, nor an ideal State, as they exist only in the minds of 
doctrinaires, but a real Church and a real State, developed (not 
reformed or transformed) and developed continuously, but only so 
far changed as may be necessary for the continuance of their 
usefulness. 

This quality of conservation or presetvaUoia. \a xi.Q\> >iXv^ ^^'^'S 
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characteristic of the party^ but it is its most striking feature, and 
therefore, surely, it fittingly furnishes their name. 

The English Church is often described as " Episcopalian," not 
that adherence to the doctrine and practice of Episcopacy is by 
any means her sole characteristic, but because when her discipline 
is compared with that of the franc-tireur bands of dissent, it is 
the one most striking and important. In the same way it is im- 
possible in the compass of a single word to have a complete 
scientific definition of all the qualities of the party of authority, 
the " orthodox party " in the State ; but as far as any human de- 
scription in a single word can be so, the term Conservative is 
accurate and complete. 

If we proceed to examine the word Liberal, we must admit that 
it is open to grave objections. For many years before its adoption 
by the Whig party, it had been used — as it still is — to indicate 
the possession of a particular virtue, the virtue of charity, so that 
the mere name carries with it the assumption of generosity, an 
assumption that has not been without its advantages in party war- 
fare. Nevertheless, in spite of its pedigree, we cannot call the 
name a sham, since, sanctioned by long usage, it has served to 
identify and to describe the view of the anti-Conservative party 
in the State. The real grounds (as opposed to the platform 
grounds) on which Lord Randolph, Mr. Curzon, and the rest of 
their school object to the name Conservative are two. (1) The 
name is so accurate as to be embarrassing ; (2) it is unattractive, 
it promises little, and so is a bad vote-catcher. With regard to 
the first objection, we must remember that the demagogue is the 
professional misleader of the people, and the very last thing he 
desires is that the people *•' should keep their minds free from 
cant." Sometimes, of course, truth serves his turn as well as 
fiction, but as the masses desire to hear pleasant things, and since 
the prophesying of them is often incompatible with accuracy, he 
has a professional horror of accurate definition of every kind. He 
cannot afford to bind himself to definite doctrines, he must have a 
free hand, and scruples of conscience appear to him as simply the 
^^Bh&D\^eB of old superstitions." 
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The second objection is equally valid. It is impossible to deny 
that there is about the name " Conservative " a lack of glitter and 
promise which is really disheartening, and, from a bill-poster's point 
of view, wholly unpardonable. It is not surprising, then, that some 
of the ** young Conservatives " should envy the possessors of titles 
so attractive as " Democrat," ** Liberal," " Progressionist," and 
should set about imitating these labels with all the competitive 
skill of a patent-medicine-maker. 

In an age when men talk much and read a little, but, in the 
mass, have not yet found time to think, when the search is not so 
much for truth as for the cheapest substitute for it, hybrid phrases 
such as " Tory Democracy " and the like, which imply the union 
of the incompatible, — the preternatural combination, as it were, of 
the best of both sides, — gain many admirers and many votes. Now 
the advantage of such titles lies here, that while no man can de- 
fine what they do mean, it is harder still to define what they 
don't — in fact, " the bearing of these terms lies in the application 
of them." There is, of coui-se, this great drawback — that all mere 
word-mongering wears itself out in time, so that much as men 
may admire the prettiness of such a name, they at length grow 
weary of its unreality, and thus such triumphs of sophistry as 
"non-alcoholic pale ale" and " non-intoxicating champagne," in 
time cease to be attractive. Besides, word-painting cannot be 
confined to one side (as patent medicine- vendors and soap- 
makers could tell us any day), and the Kadicals, the political 
competitors of the Tory Democrats, are not likely to be behind 
them in the point of picturesque inaccuracy. 

But for the present the name " Tory Democrat " proves suffi- 
ciently attractive ; it cannot well be otherwise, for it suits that 
mixture of vague aspiration and half-forgotten prejudice which 
constitutes the " views " of no small proportion of the electors. 

Let us tui-n again to Mr. Curzon's recipe for political success. 
He says, speaking of Conservatives, " To some of them it will not 
be sufficient that the National Institutions should be defended 
solely upon the ground of merit, irrespective of any atteiwi^t "^.ci 
deal with recognised anomalies and abusea" "^o o\ia^ Vcqtcc^Xjss^^ 
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Salisbury to Mr. Labouchere, or from tho Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the devil himself, ever objects to the remedying of "re- 
cognised abuses ; " it is only when it is sought to define them that 
the diflSculty comes in. Everyone declares himself anxious to 
remedy recognised abuses, just as every politician asserts that his 
only wish is to legislate for " the good of the people." Such 
phrases are the regulation sock and buskin which the political 
player assumes before he goes on the stage. There is no more 
remarkable feature of the present age — which affects to be, above 
all things, scientific — than the slip-shoddiness of language which is 
tolerated and even admired. An enormous proportion of our 
religious and political utterances could not possibly be translated 
into Latin prose — many of them could not be even paraphrased 
therein — but withal they often convey a meaning to the un- 
educated mind which demands only broad general effects. 
Grammar, simile, illustrations may be lacking, a sentence may be 
a combination of grotesquely incompatible statements, and yet it 
may reach the mark. And so with Mr. Curzon's gag. To defend 
an institution, solely because it is so meritorious, at the same time 
that we admit that it is objectionable by reason of its recognised 
abuses, is a fact beyond human accomplishment. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Curzon had a very definite meaning when he penned the 
sentence. Read by the light of the context, it contains the im- 
plication that a certain (i.e., the old) section of the Conservative 
party, while recognising the existence of anomalies and abuses, 
declines either to undertake their reform itself or to allow others 
to undertake it — that is, is guilty of the greatest moral turpitude. 
Holding these views, Mr. Curzon and his associates are surely 
bound to break altogether with the old Tory party, and leaving 
the fleshpots of place and power, go boldly forth into the wilderness 
as did the Liberal Unionists six years ago. This, however, they 
are little likely to do ; they prefer at once to receive and to revile 
the protection of the Conservative party, to work under its 
shadow while they mark its decay, making honey, as they think, 
in the rotting carcase of the lion. 
To the iogician who might ask, " How on earth is an institu- 
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tion to be defended solely on the ground of its merits when marred 
by abuses, which the defender must recognise as seriously detract- 
ing from its meritorious character % " Mr. Curzon^s answer, if he 
chose to take him into his confidence, would be simple. " As a 
Tory I defend such and such an institution because it is meritorious; 
as a Democrat I condemn it because it is anomalous, and gives 
rise to abuses ; as a Tory Democrat I defend, I deplore, I uphold, 
I attack, — to the Opportunist nothing is impossible." Such are the 
Tory Democrats ; substitute the whim of the people for the will 
of the monarch, and their views are precisely those of the Vicar of 
Bray. 

Section 3.— TORY DEMOCEACY ACCORDING TO 

LORD DUNRAVEN. 

Mr. Curzon's efibrts to construct a theory and policy for young 
Conservatives set a fashion which was quickly followed by Lord 
Dunraven and others. His Lordship's profession of faith is re- 
markable for the undisguised contempt with which he treats 
adherence to principles, and for the candid confession with which 
he concludes it. "I cannot," he says, ** define Toryism; still less 
can I project a clear image out of the misty formula, * Tory De- 
mocracy.'" These words furnish us with the keynote to Lord 
Dunraven's political theory, which may be epitomised as **no 
particular faith, but any amount of works." There is this obvious 
objection to such a creed, simple as it is, that it lays its followers 
open to misrepresentation. How is it possible for a man to prove 
an alibi when he makes it his special business to be nowhere in 
particular 1 If Tory Democrats are wrongfully accused of holding 
all sorts of doctrines, it is because they decline to formulate their 
beliefs. This conclusion of the matter — this confession by Lord 
Dunraven that he cannot define Toryism or Tory Democracy — 
somewhat lessens the value of his eulogium on Lord Randolph 
Churchill : — " Through all Lord Randolph ChurchilFs public career, 
an unswerving determination to attain a definite end by definite 
means is most clearly to be traced — the end \ievTi^ ^^ '^^^^^Jt'^ ^H. 
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the community, and the means being Tory principles working 
through the existing constitution and institutions of the country." 
This would read very well did we not know that, by his own 
confession. Lord Dunraven is unable to define " Tory principles," 
and tiiat the " welfare of the community " is the plea by which 
the knaves have always led the fools since folly was. 

Here we see the disadvantage of print ; the reader can look 
forward, and he can look back, and can make the writer his own 
commentary; thus there are limits to the strain which the 
writer can impose on human credulity. On the platform it is 
different ; there no bounds need be put to the use of verbal 
trickery, for deep answers unto deep, the ignorance of the audience 
(unchecked by reflection or comparison) responding to the im- 
pudence of the orator. " All political parties, as also all religious 
denominations, aim ostensibly, at anyrate, at the same object ; it 
is in the nature of the methods pursued that distinctions arise. 
The greatest good for the greatest number is sought for by 
Catholics, Calvinists, Materialists^ Despots, Communists, alike ; 
but they differ considerably as to the best means for arriving at the 
desired good." Here Lord Dunraven quietly assumes that all these 
persons would agree as to the meaning of this expression, as to the 
definition of this " greatest good." Had he cared to know the truth, 
the most casual inquiry would have shown him that no two of the 
whole five could agree on this point. History is to a large extent 
simply the relation of the strifes which have arisen from this difficulty 
of definition. Most lawsuits have their origin in causes cognate to 
this. If two women scratch each other's faces, or two men batter 
each other in the street, each disputant will declare emphatically 
that he or she desires "naught but what's right," though this 
admirable declaration bears in the eyes of the respective parties 
meanings entirely different. 

No one denies, indeed, that Tories and Radicals, Catholics and 
Materialists, may at times work shoulder to shoulder for some 
common object, but this is only to be done by agreeing to differ, 
not by pretending to agree. In fact, the more clearly differences 
aa to fandamentala, whether in politics or religion, are recognised, 
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the less is the danger of personal disagreement ; — a clearly defined, 
a recognised, a " scientific " frontier may be very obnoxious to a 
dishonest neighbour, but it is not half so dangerous to the public 
peace as uncertainty of delimitation. Lord Dunraven, however, 
is not only a peer, but a man, and a man endowed with his full 
share of irrationality. He is not the first, by a good many million, 
who has sought for compromise on the basis of words, crying 
'* peace, peace ! " when there was none. He continues : " Before the 
Gladstonian Kadical became a repealer he fought shouting, * Peace, 
Ketrenchment, and Reform.' Is that any proof that those who 
are in favour of peace, retrenchment, and reform are Gladstonian 
Radicals % " Certainly not, but the charge against the Tory De- 
mocrats is not that the formula which they use to express their 
political emotions are necessarily untrue in themselves, but that 
tliey are used for fraudulent purposes. A year or two ago an in- 
junction was granted against the proprietors of a ** Wild West" 
show, not on the ground of the inherent untruthfulness of the 
description, but because it was held that the object was to gain 
the custom of a show already established and bearing that title. 
Lord Dunraven takes great pride in the " flexibility " of the young 
Conservative party ; he believes them (and he is probably right) 
to be capable of everything except political consistency. 
** Measures without end, and men without principles," being his 
watchword, he was of course an earnest advocate of the new de- 
parture which was marked by the passing of the Allotment and 
the Local Government Bills. Speaking of the latter, he says, 
" The real objections to it are financial. That the public money 
has been well and carefully expended under the existing system 
is beyond doubt, and it is possible that the elective principle, 
however introduced, will conduce, for a time at anyrate, to some 
extravagance. But assuming this to be the case, no sufficient bar 
is raised against it. The people want a largo measure of reform, 
and the possibly resulting evils are not sufficiently grave to 
warrant resistance to the popular wish. Resistance to the will of 
individuals is justified by the character of the conse(\iiewc^^ i^:?\QfSR- 
ing upon the exercise of that will. We axe xi^V. \\i Y^^-^eiiJCxx^^^ 
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man from committing suicide ; we should be wrong in interfering 
with his determination to eat what was likely to disagree with him. 
Experience teaches and responsibility brings prudence. Com- 
munities of men, who have come of age, politically, may be safely 
trusted to manage their own affairs well in the longrun, and they 
have the right to mismanage them within limits if they prefer. 
The evils that may result from the introduction of the elective 
principle are at anyrate as nothing compared with the good 
certain to accrue from the increase of influence it will bring to an 
important class." Here we see the Tory Democrat in all the 
glory of self-abasement before the " will of the people." The will 
in this case was scarcely a real one, for the popular interest in 
Local Government extension was, to say the least, languid. When 
a man was debating whether to live inside or outside a municipal 
boundary, the question of having or not having a vote for local 
purposes never entered into his calculations. On the whole, 
enfranchised districts were avoided, since town councils and high 
rates were regarded as inseparable. 

But if the people were not eager for the reform, the politicians 
were. It opened out to them an endless vista of " fresh fields and 
pastures new." They desired it with professional longing, like that 
of engineers for great undertakings such as the Panama Canal or 
the Channel Tunnel. To the question, "Will it pay?" will men 
be the happier therefrom, will men, whether candidates or electors, 
be compensated for the expenditure of time, energy, and money 
which popular election entails ] — they are profoundly indifferent. 
Looking upon man as a vote-giving animal, and as distinguished 
from the beasts of the field above all things by the possession of 
the franchise, they are anxious that he should spend as much time 
as possible in the exercise of the privilege. In their professional 
ambition the politicians are backed up by a small section of the 
electorate, men with more time than money, and less brains than 
either, whose exertions in private life generally tend rather to six- 
penny dividend than a sixpenny income tax — who have an ape-like 
love of the movement and the turmoil of an election and of all 
the pretty cajoleries of a canvass. 
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It is instructive to note the lordly way in which the objections 
to the measure on financial grounds are treated by oi^r time-serving 
peer. " Economy " is claimed as one of the chief planks of the 
Tory Democratic platform : they claim the right to bellow " Re- 
trenchment " as loudly as any Radical. The extravagance of the 
Government was given as one of the chief reasons for Lord Randolph 
Churchiirs resignation of office — that resignation of which Lord 
Dunraven is so strong an admirer and apologist. 

Thus it seems that though a penny in the income tax is a matter 
to fight about and to resign about, a shilling or so in the rates is 
neither here nor there — a splendid example of the penny wise and 
dollar foolish policy which grudges the expenses of the Empire 
while it glories in the extravagances of the parish ! 

But the mismanagement of local funds is, it seems, to be " within 
limits." Within what limits ? Who is to define them ? 

Our law courts define the bounds of interference with the actions 
of the individual, but who is to define the limits within which a 
people should be restrained 1 " I do not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people," said Burke ; 
and we may add, " We know not any court where a whole people 
may be indicted for waste and extravagance, however excessive." 

In a democratic State the people is the sole court of appeal, and 
they are not likely to be very rigid in correcting their own follies. 
Lord Dunraven is singularly unfortunate in his analogy. As far 
as abstract right goes we have just as much or as little right to 
prevent a man destroying his digestion as to prevent him from 
taking his life, — and we have more right to prevent his breaking 
the Seventh Commandment than to do either. 

The law against suicide is an illogical survival from the old 
canon law, and is only tolerated because it can always be evaded. 

It is justified in the popular view by the care for a man's soul 
which it implies. Now, a nation has no corporate soul, while the 
mismanagement of its affairs, which leads to ruin, and is equiva- 
lent to suicide, is simply an exaggeration of that mismanagement 
"within limits" which his lordship regards so com^Wfc-vN^X:^ * 
Does it never strike our statesmen that t\iey «\io\x!L^\i^ ^aisJOo^N^ *>». 
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small things, in checking small (or apparently small) faults, if 
they wish to be listened to in great emergencies 1 When a people 
has been fawned on and flattered on a hundred occasions, it is not 
likely that they will accept guidance on the hundred and first because 
it then seems good to the politician to play the leader instead of 
the toady. To a statesman only one course should be open — to ^ 

give the best possible advice whether it be acceptable or not. 
'* They can do no more, but they should do no less." Further, what 
justification is there for even limited extravagance on the part of 
the electors ? Lord Dunraven knows — none better — that it is not 
an evil which brings its own remedy, since those who vote away 
the money are not chiefly those who provide it. The private 
follies and extravagancies of the rich are often pointed out to us 
by demagogues, who think nothing of public jobbery and mis- 
management which may inflict permanent loss on posterity. The 
growth of our local indebtedness is one of the most serious fea- 
tures of the day. Much of the money thus spent has been justi- 
fiably spent, but much also has been wasted. Many of those who 
figure on our little local platforms as " public men " are per- 
sons of gentlemanly tastes and large ideas, and since lack of means 
prevent them indulging these tastes at their private expense, they 
exercise them at the cost and charges of the ratepayer. Our 
politicians talk as if they were concerned only with the next ten f 

years of the nation's life— as if anything coming thereafter were 
too utterly distant and remote to be reckoned with. They think 
that because the unborn cannot appear at the polling-booth they 
have no claim to recognition or consideration. That, in a country 
like ours, consideration for posterity is the form which the grati- 
tude owing to our ancestors should take, is to the politician the 
most ridiculous of propositions. Many of Lord Dunraven*s Order 
were sanguine enough to believe that the Local Government Bill 
would increase the influence of the lauded gentry. They had 
probably drugged themselves into this idea when they saw that 
the measure was inevitable, just as sailors on a foundering vessel 
have been known to meet death in a merry mood after breaking 
into the spirit store. Besides, the clever Tory Democratic dodge 
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of taking the sting out of a measure is to declare that it is the 
pleasantest, most agreeable measure possible. Local self-govern- 
ment has always been most ably and ardently supported on the 
ground that it would " disestablish the squire," — that is, destroy 
his influence. The chorus of approval with which Radicals greeted 
Mr. Ritchie's Bill showed that they held it to be the death-blow to 
the influence of the upper classes in rural districts. Not a squire 
in England but knew (if he chose to know) the same, though most of 
the class tried by cheerful adorning for the sacrifice to make out that 
it was a pleasure trip. Could the dining-tables of country houses 
have spoken, they would have told a very different tale to that of 
the platforms. But, in fact, the Tory party, dominated as it is 
by its democratic wing, did not want to know the truth ; they held 
that extension of the Local Government system was inevitable, and 
thought to snatch the credit of it from its life-long advocates, their 
Liberal opponents. The experience of the municipalities was 
there as a warning had they cared to profit by it. 

If they had asked, What is the influence of the well-to-do classes 
in municipal affairs? the reply almost universally would have 
been, " Very small, and steadily decreasing." Take lists of mayors, 
aldermen, and town councilloi's, and in many of them you will fiud 
scarcely a single name of repute or consideration. For the foun- 
tain of honour is above, and the monarch and his delegates will 
always receive service which will never be rendered to the people, 
however sovereign. 

But the failure of the democracy to secure the services of the 
most experienced and incorruptible class of citizens is not owing 
solely to her inability to reward service with honour, it arises also 
from the terrible tax of time and labour entailed by the canvas- 
sing and speech-making which are inseparable from popular 
elections. 

For a man is expected to make the greatest sacrifices of time 
and strength before he is permitted to serve the State. Under 
these circumstances it is not to be supposed that those whose time 
can yield them either pleasure or profit should \i^ ^X^^ Vi\i^\.<5fc 
compete for popular favour with men w\ioae time \a «a n^J^xx.^^'^ '^'^ 
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themselves as to the community, and who find their chief excitement 
and their only chance of power in the endless wranglings of coun- 
cils and committees. A good deal has happened since Lord Dun- 
raven pointed out so enthusiastically in this paper that in the 
future in our island's story the path of the toady would be the 
path to glory. We have had some experience of local self-govern- 
ment. Do the Welsh landowners share his ardent advocacy of 
the right of the people to mismanage their own affairs? Do 
the ratepayers of London regard with gratitude a measure which 
placed them at the mercy of a pack of professional blood- 
suckers ? 

If Lord Dunraven's views on local government reform are in- 
structive, not less so are his ideas on the " allotment question," 
the compulsory provision, that is, of allotments. "Compulsion," 
he says, " is not a Tory principle, being the opposite of liberty, 
which is the essential principle of Toryism." Taking this as his 
text, he proceeds to prove conclusively (to himself) that such a 
measure must popularise the Tory cause, and therefore, as in the 
case of mismanagement " within limits," the party must just 
pocket their pride and their principle of liberty, and seize the 
opportunity. Compulsory legislation, he says, is in demand, and 
if you don't supply it the Liberal party will, and get all the 
credit. This is what Lord Dunraven means by the " flexibility " 
which he esteems the most important feature in modern political 
deportment. 

Lord Dunraven speaks of "principles," but his explanations 
prove how little meaning the expression has for him. To the man 
or the party of principle there is no room for opportunism, for de- 
viation from the narrow path of duty. What should we think of 
an honourable man who allowed himself at odd times to ignore 
honesty and truth, or of a virtuous woman whose chastity was 
strictly occasional ? 

Tory Democrats do not deny that there should be adherence to 

principle in private life, but they fail to see that there is any 

5casion for it in politics. The whole question to their mind is 

ipljr one of ooa venionce, and they Bee no more harm in passing 
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an unwholesome measure to please the people than in eating an 
unwholesome dish to please one's host. They hold, indeed, that 
the path of glory, the path which for the moment leads to 
popularity, and place, and power, is the path of duty. If, like 
Pilate, they ever ask themselves " what is truth ? " they have the 
incomparable advantage over the Roman governor of being able 
to answer that it is to be found at the polling-booth, or if not 
there it is not worth the seeking. In one pithy sentence Lord 
Duuraven explains the Tory Democrats' working theory for 
politicians. ** Human nature," he says, "must be taken account 
of in practical politics, and the most practical politician is he who 
best understands human nature." Accepting this definition, it is 
clear that the devil himself would be far and away the most 
practical politician, and next to him would rank the knaves who 
understand, and best know how to use, the igaorance, the short- 
sightedness, and the selfishness of mankind. All this want of 
principle, want of morality in politics, arises largely from the fact 
that men take sides before they take thought. Something in the 
programme (or want of it) of a certain political party pleases them, 
and they forthwith range themselves under its banner without 
troubling themselves at all about its theory of government or its 
guiding principles. Formerly politics was the luxury of the few, 
and they had — certainly the Tory party had — a reason for the 
political faith that was in them. But all this has been changed 
since the last great extension of the franchise, and consistency is 
now the least attractive of political qualifications. Then comes 
the opening for Opportunists of Lord Dunraven's type, who hold 
that for the Tory party it is only necessary to stoop to conquer. 
They forget that it is possible to stoop so low as not to be able to 
get up again. The Tories passed the Allotment Bill ; they ac- 
cepted the principle of compulsion, not because they loved the 
Bill or the principle, but because they were told that it would 
strengthen the position of the party. History records no instance 
of bribery so vulgar and so stupid. A great party sacrifices its 
principles to suit its own convenience, and haa tV^^ ^^xcyciV^-r^ ^\:^^ 
the folly to believe that it will not be called u^oxi mOi^^'&'a.TL^^ Vj 
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its opponents to make the same sacrifice to suit iheir^sl His 
lordship writes as if he believed that the principle of com- 
pulsion could be turned on or ofif, like gas or water, at pleasure, 
as if, though accepted in the matter of allotments, its application 
could cease there. Can any view be more utterly false than this 
— of the possibility of isolating or cutting off political currents ? 
Does not every, even the most trivial, circumstance of daily life 
show that we are governed by precedent, by what we or others 
have done before in like cases ? If it were not so we should be 
perpetually beginning life de novo, perpetually recurring to first 
principles, and all progress, all civilisation would be impossible. 
All material improvement, and, above all, all law (as Lord Dun- 
raven may see by reading an occasional law report) depend upon 
" the broadening down from precedent to precedent.'* And 
politics are no exception to the rule ; Lord Dunraven's experience 
as an Irish landlord might have taught him this obvious truth. 
Why, the Irish land legislation of the last twenty-one years is 
simply one regular steady development of a principle accepted 
almost unwittingly, of the tenant's interest in the freehold of his 
farm. Lord Dunraven looks upon political movement (" progress," 
as it is called) as a series of unconnected jerks developed from 
nothing but the accidental momentary whim of the popular will, 
instead of regarding it as it really is, as the steady development 
and putting into practice of certain principles ; this law of de- 
velopment being as certain and as inexorable as the law of gravity. 
The English democracy may sneer at '* musty " precedents when 
they tell against it, but no prince, power, or potentate was ever 
more ready to use them when they seem convenient. In the 
land legislation of the next ten years the " Old Women's Party " 
will have cause to appreciate the remorselessly logical application 
of the "blessed word " compulsion. Nothing is so intensely pain- 
ful in politics as the being taken at a little more than your word. 
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THE SPREAD AND THE METHODS OF 

TORY DEMOCRACY. 

Such is the new political gospel — the gospel of Tory Democracy — 
as explained by its authors. 

The papers to which I have referred in the foregoing passage 
are well worth study (speeches, as I have said, are always liable to 
attempts at repudiation), since the new political theory of " works 
without faith " has exercised, and is exercising, a most profound 
influence on Conservative policy. 

Tory Democracy, it will be perceived, is thoroughly " practical," 
it makes a point of " imderstanding human nature," and getting 
all possible advantages out of its weakness and follies. In its 
calculated pandering to the passions of mankind it goes far to 
convert public life into a vast scheme of political prostitution. 

That in this democratic age it should gain a measure of success 
is surely most natural, for a large proportion of the electors look 
upon their votes as simply tokens to be exchanged for money's 
worth. Here Tory Democracy comes in, it meets their views 
exactly, since it regards the State as the universal provider of 
everything which the voters choose to demand. To the moral 
and ethical side of questions it is profoundly indifferent — it is too 
" practical." Show me, it says, a man with a vote, and we will show 
you a politician with a promise. In the eyes of its disciples it 
" means intensely and means well " — for it means winning. 

Once appreciate this truth thoroughly, and everything is explic- 
able, even the affectionate reception by the Tory Democrat leaders 
of that Frenchman whose ambition to be a celebrated knave was 
only frustrated by his being a cowardly fool. Tory Democracy, 
indeed, and that phase of French politics which developed into 
Boulangism, are in their essence equally immoral. ¥^Q(ODL\iTi.M^ "«>»> 
unqualified scorn for anything which doea not co\i^\3lg^ \.o ^vs^.^^'^j^^ 
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and an unswerving faith that the end justifies the means; both 
have a profound contempt for the " righteousness which exalteth a 
nation/' and a sincere admiration for all those arts and dodges of 
the demagogue which raise the politician to place and power ; both 
cherish the prejudices and the passions of mankind as the invalu- 
able raw material for political intrigue. 

A general election is at hand, and the Churchills and the 
Dunravens, the Chaplins, and the Gorsts — the whole noble army of 
vote-cadgers — are assembling in the market-place to renew their 
bids for the support of the free and independent electors. Hear 
them raise the regulation whine of sycophantic admiration as the 
" conquering hero *' — the hornj-handed one — approaches. 

A few years ago he was a lewd fellow of the baser sort, but now 
he is a little higher than the angels. 

Formerly he was bidden roughly to " keep his place," now he is 
fawned on to enable his flatterers to keep theirs. He is, in truth, 
the most splendid workman in the world, but this is passed over as 
a thing of small moment ; it is considered more diplomatic to endow 
with qualities new and astounding, and, till recently, quite un- 
suspected. He is credited with the constructive powers of Solon 
and Lycurgus, the wisdom of Solomon, the mental methods of 
Socrates, the philosophy of Aristotle, and the conscientiousness of 
a catacomb Christian. 

The tyrants of old had their professional flatterers, but no Greek 
or Koman despot ever received more abject adulation than the 
labourer of to-day ; when he speaks, " it is the voice of a god and 
not of a man." 

Meanwhile the object of all this worship shows on his part no 
reciprocative enthusiasm ; he loves praise but he loves pudding too, 
and merely asks in business-like tones, " What price my vote % " 
Then what a babel of promising voices answers — all things are 
lawful and most things are expedient when you have to outbid a 
rival faction. Free cottages, free land, and a free hand (in a free 
and independent parish council), to play ducks and di-akes with 
your neighbour's money — these are some of the vote extractors em- 
ployed. Of course the politicians will not stop here ; they have 
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made up their minds to be all things to all men — at least, to all 
voting men — and there is nothing to keep them from pure 
Socialism except that imaginary boundary, the "lines of the 
Constitution." 

All this need not so greatly trouble us — men of the Gorst type 
are born to flatter and to crawl, and will ultimately find their own 
level of reptilian slime — were the Tory Democrats a distinct party 
standing on their own merits or want of them. Unfortunately, as 
I have said before, this is not the gase, and the Tory party, the 
party which comprises the bulk of the wealth and intelligence of 
the country, is charged with the maintenance of these sycophants 
and their satellites. Never, indeed, was any party in worse case, 
since, on the one hand, it has to subsidise the virtue of the 
Liberal Unionists, to prevent their backsliding into Gladstonian- 
ism, and on the other, it has to accept the bills drawn on it by 
the Tory Democrats in the course of their campaigns of bribery 
and corruption. Where is it all to end ? Are the Tories never to 
weary of their abject servitude? Are the landlord and the 
capitalist to be forever dragged round to Progressist Congresses 
and Conferences with all the tutored submissiveness, but too little 
of the intelligence of the performing bear ? 

Will they always be content to take the chair for those who are 
stabbing them in the back % and to preside over meetings held to 
arrange for their destruction] Many of them growl a little at 
times like the bear aforesaid, but a rap on the knuckles from the 
imperious Ritchie or the saintly Gorst soon brings them to. They 
lack the moral courage to revolt from this tutelage. And we 
must not forget that the Unionist argument has much power with 
them. " Repeal the Union, restore the Heptarchy ? Oh now, you 
can't think of such a thing," is the stock adjuration addressed to 
those who are weary of their ever increasing burdens. It seems 
to escape the notice of both speakers and listeners that we are in 
a fair way to restore a barbarism infinitely worse than that of the 
Heptarchy — namely, the savage Socialism of the ancient Britons 
who had everything in common, including their wivea. 
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I have just been reading a paper by a Mr. Kebbel (a gentleman 
as audacious as he is obscure) on the subject of that grand 
example of Tory tergiversation — The Free Education Act. Mr. 
Kebbel much admires the Act ; he says that Socialism pushed to 
extremes is social poison, but that poisons administered in small 
doses sometimes make the best medicines. Unfortunately for the 
argument, the Act was not a small dose but a very big one, for 
none but a maniac would call an annual two millions a small 
matter. Further, we feel concern, not so much for the public to 
whom the dose is administered, as for the public (by no means 
identical) by whom it has to be provided. Even if we do not 
complain of men for taking opium, we may altogether object to 
having to give it to them gratis. Again, Mr. Kebbel holds that 
free education is not nearly so socialistic as the old English Poor 
Law. He asks why we should be afraid of a little Socialism when 
Pitt and Canning were not afraid of a good deal 1 Mr. Kebbel is 
no believer in the axiom that circumstances alter cases ; he holds 
that if a thing is good somewhere, it is good elsewhere ; if good 
at some time, it must be good at all times. There is not the least 
analogy between the circumstances under which the old Poor Law 
was administered and those of the present day. It was not the 
beneficiaries under the Poor Law who taxed the landowners and 
farmers, but these latter who taxed themselves. Further, there 
was no taint of political jobbery about the administration of the 
funds, since those who benefited had neither votes nor influence. 
Does not Mr. Kebbel see that if the landowners of a county were 
to agree among themselves to pension their aged labourers it would 
be one thing, while if the County Council were to decree a pension 
at the expense of the landowners it would be quite another ? 

Mr. Kebbel's attempt to darken understanding is only one 
among many ; the word has gone forth that the Tory sheep is to 
be shorn, and that he is a very stupid sheep, he will readily 
consent, after a little persuasion from the political tapers and 
tadpoles. 

Is stupidity an indelible and essential feature of Toryism? 
One ia almost inclined to answer ''yes,'' when one sees how 
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readily the Rutlands, and the Beauforts, and the Portlands, and 
all the mighty men (if not of valour, at least) of wealth, whose 
seats are scattered throughout the length and breadth of England 
— when we see how readily these descendants of feudal lords or 
great merchants (men self-made and self-reliant) yield cringing 
obedience to the behests of the political vote-monger — 

" Their's not to reason why, 
Their's but t'obey and die ; " 

and so at the present moment in every county in England the 
squire is busy arranging for his own funeral — busy supporting 
men, who, with their " Small Holdings Bills " and their *' District 
Councils Bills," are taking two very practical steps towards the 
disestablishment and disendowment (to use euphemisms beloved of 
democracy) of the English landowners. 

THE TORY OFFENSIVE. 

In order to take the offensive with any chance of success, 
it is absolutely essential that Tories should first grasp the prin- 
ciples and the reasons of the Tory faith. You must understand 
your doctrines before you attempt to recommend them to others. 
Nor is this alL You must understand the aims and principles of 
your opponents if you hope to combat and to conquer them. 
Many of these foes, you will find, have really no principles at all 
— so much the simpler and the better will be the exposure they 
will receive at your hands. 

Unfortunately, the historic, synthetic method of defence, and 
the scientific sapper and miner method of attack, find little favour 
in the eyes of our Tory strategists. 

Any stick is held good enough to beat the Radical dog with — 
but supposing the stick is only strong enough to irritate without in- 
juring, supposing it breaks and gives the dog his innings, how about 
the jaunty and unscientific stick-holder then? These are perti- 
nent questions, but they are usually treated aa Si\^^ ol ^x^^^j^^^'^ \ 
your organiser, Carltonim or otherwise, al^oj^ 61^^^^ van^^'c^ '^ 
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he likes to get his men of the barrel-organ-moukey type, who will 
sweat and gibber for halfpence without bothering their heads 
about the tune. Thus it comes that Conservatives are content 
to plead in forma pauperis — pity the poor old policy which has 
done well in the past, and means well in the present— or else to 
justify themselves on the ground of not being what (from their 
name) they seem to be, declaring and protesting that they will 
go the whole Liberal hog if only they may just dye the bristles 
their colour. 

With these last we have no concern here, I have treated of them 
elsewhere ; for any good purpose of real defence they are useless. 
But for the good men and true of the party, the men who are 
weary of the dark-hosseduess of Lord Salisbury, who are tired of 
running cunning to the devil, who can't take the view that the 
same free education, which had on it the mark of the beast in '86, 
is the real safeguard of true religion and virtue in '91 — for these 
men technical education in politics would be a priceless boon. On 
this subject of the Tory offensive, Mr. Mallock has some weighty 
words. Speaking of the " follies, errors, and confusions .... 
which supply the warp if not the woof" of modem democratic 
philosophy, he says, " It is this fact which the apologists of 
Conservatism seem not so much as to suspect. They imagine 
their opponents, in one way at least, to be far stronger than they 
are ; and they mistake for the solid mountains of science what are 
in reality nothing but wind-bags inflated with superstition. The 
task of pricking the wind-bags with the spear-head of real 
scientific reasoning, and reducing to their true proportion the 
prospects of democracy, and social change, is a task waiting to be 
undertaken by some school of clear and vigorous thinkers." 

This, it will be said, is all very true, but how are we to set 
about the regeneration of the party ? Our leaders are all in the 
same boat, they are all determined to make any sacrifice to stay 
in power, and the central organisation of the Tory party is in the 
hands of the Opportunist ministerial section. " The cork has 
been drawn and the wine must be drunk ; our Borodino, the great 
Imttie of A general election is at haud, ^^ la^y loathe our chief 
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and his policy as much as any Italian or Westphalian of the 
Grande Arm6e — wrenched from home and kindred — loathed 
Napoleon and his everlasting wars, but we are in line, we can't 
draw back, we must fight ^xmr faut de mieux. After all it is 
something to be on the side of the big battalions, it is worth 
something to be successful eveu when success only increases the 
certainty of your own destruction." This feeling of fatalistio 
despair is far commoner in the Tory ranks than we might imagine. 
But ever since the days of Catholic emancipation the poor Tory 
ranker has been badly treated. After sweating and fighting for 
years, how often has he not been told with Tootsian simplicity — 
"Oh, it's of no consequence, don't aggravate the gentlemen 
opposite ! " 

The policy of " Dishing " has been elevated into a fine art, until 
the abstraction of your opponent's copyright — the removal of your 
neighbour's landmark — is the crowning virtue of finrde-sidcle 
Conservatism. 

Such a policy has to be carried out at an awful cost of 
" substance," of integrity, and honour, and self-respect. It is one 
thing, though at best a foolish thing, to dish the Whigs, whose 
moderation is known unto all men ; it is quite another to dish the 
Socialists, whose want of that quality is equally notorious. 

As I have said before, the " Dishers " themselves — the knaves 
who throw the people's bread upon the waters with the pious ex- 
pectation of one day finding it in the form of votes — are beyond 
reason and hope of reform. But to the subaltern officers and the 
rank and file we may say, " Educate yourselves, read history, 
study Burke, use any and every political organisation to which 
you may belong for its proper purpose — the promulgation of the 
Tory doctrine of freedom, justice, and property." Violent and 
strident would be the jackal howls with which the Tory malcon- 
tents, rebels against the vote-cadgers-in-chiefs, would be received. 
All the praise with which the Liberal Unionists have been basted 
for the last six years would be re-cast into the vulgar epithets of 
outraged mediocrity, and hurled at these Tories who d8x^<i ^ic^ 
think for themselves. They would be at once VaaN^-^ ^V^ ^wv^pi^ 
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only their own interest, and fools who ignored it, the most 
scheming and far-sighted of men, and the blindest and simplest of 
mankind, the most selfish of traitors, and the most ridiculous of 
clowns. 

All which, if they are wise, they will take in the day work. It 
is worth something to be no longer the pawns and counters of 
vulgar place-hunters with Gorst-like dreams of advancement. 
Hard words break no bones. The Liberal Unionists have survived 
all the Gladstonian abuse showered on them, even though that was 
barbed with logic and reason. A good deal of penny pressure will 
be brought to bear; the Daily Telegraph will point out the 
parallels between rebellion and the sin of witchcraft (disloyalty 
and rebellion against the sovereign are small things, it is only the 
party leaders who can claim unswerving allegiance), the Standard 
will be solemn and slightly ecclesiastical, the Times will be judicial 
and didactic. All this must be endured if the revolt of man 
against the caucus is ever to be an accomplished fact. It will be 
a step of enormous importance if the independent Tory voter ex- 
amines for himself the views and credentials of every candidate 
who solicits his suffrages and votes for the least harmful, the 
least Socialist, whatever his political label, but this will be merely 
a beginning. In order to extract definite pledges from candidates 
and to keep them to their word, it is necessary to be able to put 
rival candidates in the field — this is often the only lever by which 
you can raise a man to the pitch of making up his mind. The 
'* Liberty and Property Defence League " does excellent work (the 
name is not the best possible — probably " Fair Play League " 
would be better with the motto, "Freedom, Justice, and Pro- 
perty,") but until we have liberty and property candidates its 
efforts will be to a large extent wasted. Take a case — a very 
possible one. There are two candidates in the field, a Gladstonian 
and a Unionist. The 500 or 600 true Tories of the division who 
will not bow the knee to Baal, even when incarnate in Lord 
Salisbury, send a deputation to each candidate to learn his views 
on the subjects of liberty and property. The Gladstonian is un- 
sBtiafactorj but honest, the Unionist shuffles after the manner of 
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his kind. He is much struck by the arguments of the deputation 
— he attaches enormous importance to their view, and is almost 
persuaded to take them outright, but he really must ask to be 
allowed to keep his mind a trifle open — just " on the jar " — for the 
present. The deputation withdraws, and on the strength of these 
vagueities the old Tories give their votes to the Unionist and 
bring him to the head of the poll. Then our gentleman shows 
his hand, or rather his cloven foot. The unremitting and very 
earnest attention which he promised to measures affecting liberty 
and property resolves itself into an odd five seconds of yawning 
consideration now and again when he is picking his teeth; . 
meanwhile he obeys with a currish assiduity all the behests of the 
ministerial whips. It is no use securing the minority of a 
member's convictions — one true man is worth a hundred half- 
converted quaverers. 

Time rolls on and another general election is imminent. The 
old Tories determine to take their own course and — since the 
majority of them will not consent to vote for a Gladstonian — this 
must be to run a candidate of their own. He has only the re- 
motest chance of victory, but the votes which he will take from 
the Unionist will make to the latter the difference between 
victory and defeat. Then our friend can make up his mind, he 
has got a revelation from his god, the deus ex machina^ the 
divinity of the ballot box — and he shows a hearty appreciation of 
the rights of property. 

All this may seem high-handed, and so it would be with high- 
minded men, but it is the only possible method with the small- 
brained, thick-headed delegates of to-day. When candidates run 
about the country in an ecstasy of drivel, asking the peasant to 
wipe his boots on their heads, they plainly show in what way they 
are to be argued with — with them might is always and every- 
where right. 

But it will not be enough to capture the consciences of a cer- 
tain number of Parliamentary delegates — such recruits will be 
very useful, but their sombre enthusiasm will not b^ %>aSS!ia\^XiX. — 
they must be supplemented by a body, bow^Nex ws\»J^ ^"^ ^\xss^^- 
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minded liberty and propertj representatives. It will be the dutj 
of these men to advocate a positive policy of the kind that I hav( 
elsewhere suggested, as well as to use Parliamentary means to at 
tack and demolish (or, at least, deprive of some of their powej 
for evil), measures of spoliation and Socialism. Their programme 
might not be very attractive, but it would be perfectly honest, anc 
would receive a good deal of unexpected support. For no smal 
portion of the ratepayers are weary of the ever-increasing burdem 
of local taxation, and now that it is fashionable to hold the doc 
trine that municipalities must not buy in the cheapest market 
but only how and where those stern dictators (lovers of liberty 
equality, and fraternity), the Trades Union potentates, bid them 
local indebtedness must increase by leaps and bounds that woulc 
astonish a kangaroo. 

Hitherto, such discontent has scarcely found expression : foi 
years past, the Conservative has outrivalled the Liberal in hii 
worship of Baal, cutting and hacking — not himself, but th< 
wretched ratepayer, as a peace-offering to social democracy. 

Once let an independent Tory party arise, and all those who an 
weary of being butchered by inches will know where to turn foi 
guidance and support. Besides, a steady revolt all along the line 
would soon bring the Government to their senses; they would Ik 
perfectly ready to negotiate for an apportionment of seats with 8 
new Tory party, or rather with the old Tory party, clothed and 
sane ; there was never any difficulty about a similar arrangement 
with the Liberal Unionists. " If you are powerful, I will be just 
or even generous," is the great working principle of the preseni 
administration. 

The London School Board, the London County Council hav( 
given splendid examples of the inherent vices of democracy, anc 
many a man who would hesitate to support pure Toryism on othei 
grounds — influenced by a vague feeling that to support an aristo 
f cratio system would be a sort of disloyalty to his own order- 

would give it his hearty support as the exponent of justice and 
economy. 
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It is unfortunate that the lethargy of the propertied classes has 
prevented their making the fullest use of the property franchise. 

Another 20,000 Conservative votes carefully distributed through 
the 40 counties of England would turn the scale in some two- 
score elections, or would, at least, enable the Tory candidate to do 
without the support of the Opportunist section in a great many 
cases. 

These 20,000 additional freeholders' votes might have been 
created at very small cost by the simple exchange of small parcels 
of real estate. The increase of the number of constituencies 
under the last Reform makes this matter even more feasible than 
it was before : probably, however, the possibilities of the owner- 
ship vote will only be recognised when they shall have to be re- 
gretted as things of the past. But the statesman has to take 
things as they are, not as they might be. 

Pamell showed us what could be effected by a small body of 
men acting always in unison and perfectly regardless of the feel- 
ings of the two great political parties, who began by abusing him 
and ended by bidding for his support. Lord Wemyss is doing 
good work, but his rhetoric is largely wasted. With his grasp of 
principles and his position, he ought to be able to form the nucleus 
of a party. Surely there is energy, and brains, and unselfishness 
enough among the owner classes to provide him with the necessary 
raw material ? 

Cannot he persuade his friends to consider their own interests 
by way of a change \ They have considered the interests of the 
Unionist place-hunters for the past five years, and the time has 
come for them to consider their own or else forever after to hold 
their peace. If fain^ance prevents your attacking the lion's whelp 
now, it is only sheer baneful folly to anticipate thrashing him when 
be is full-grown and powerful. Every month adds to his strength 
and to his vested interest in existence. Socialism tells you plainly 
its objects and its plans for attaining them — witness the Fabian es- 
says — there is no disguise on its side, why should there be any delay 
on yours % " The gentlemen of England who ^vi «X. Vissw\^ ^cqSl 
wheeze " out declamations against the degeii^i«wc^ oi ^^ Mws^^'e. ^x^ 
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unfortunately disposed to think that abundance of private com- 
plaining should make up for paucity of public action. Let Lord 
Wemyss and his colleagues instruct them, let him show them 
how it is their duty to take the chair (as is their wont) for the 
Unionist candidate. But this is only a mere formality, a means 
to an end. The chairman will take care that such queries are put 
to the vote-seeker as may bring out in their fullest relief his views 
on the burning or smouldering questions of the day. If his 
answers are satisfactory — good ; if otherwise it will be the duty of 
the chairman to transfer his vote and interest (failing an inde- 
pendent Conservative) to the Gladstonian. *^ But think of the 
faddists who would thus get into Parliament, the disestablishers, 
the anti-vaccinationists, the peace-at-any price men, the Irish 
Home Rulers, the Scotch Home Rulers, the Welsh Home Rulers I " 
The more the merrier. Wellington criticised Napoleon's action in 
marching into Belgium instead of awaiting the allies at Paris. 
As he said, there is a good deal of jostling when you get several hun- 
dred thousand men together under different commands. The same 
thing obtains in Parliament : a great number of commands, a great 
number of fads, a great number of sections, all these are so many 
points in favour of Conservatism. Why should Tories desire to 
promote homogeneity ] Jostling is always and everywhere in their 
favour. Divide et Impera. 

• •••... 

It is simple enough sitting by the side of the placens tixor in a 
Japanesy chair with a cup of Tomkin's unrivalled Bohea at Is. 6d. 
before you to lay down a plan of campaign for the old Tory party. 
It is quite another thing to spread the light by personal teaching 
and personal sacrifice, through dirt and dust in crowded rooms, 
before hissing mobs. 

The press is an engine of enormous power, but it is not sufficient 
by itself. Of the possibilities and functions of the Tory press, I 
shall have something to say presently, but nothing will ever com- 
pensate for the absence of leaders with personal influence. The 
press has done much for the Irish party, but Mr. Parnell did much 
more, and he always treated it as a servaat and not as a master : 
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the victories he won for Ireland — marvels of impudence and 
spoliation — were won by his own commanding personality — calm, 
cold, and calculating, but capable of inspiring his lieutenants with 
superb energy and his soldiers with reckless confidence. 

But where are we to find our leader ? A very few years ago we 
might have looked to Mr. Balfour as the future chief of an in- 
dependent Conservative party. He has many special qualifica- 
tions for the post. His social position is enough for influence, but 
not too much for sympathy. His power for organising men is as 
conspicuous as his ability in the arrangement of ideas and the 
marshalling of facts. Unhappily he goes too often to his uncle's ; 
he has pawned his birthright — the freedom of action which his 
intellectual pre-eminence demands — for the pottage of political 
power. He has done this from no selfish motive, but because he 
has (under influence) honestly persuaded himself that he can do 
more good by moderating the spread of democracy (under the 
guise of leadership) than by openly opposing it. He says. If I lead 
them they will hear me, and I can keep down the pace. Unfor- 
tunately there is really no analogy between a squadron leader and 
a political chief. The former is not elected by his followers, their 
business is not to advise or to instruct, but simply to obey, and 
they have (imder penalties such as death, etc.,) to follow their 
oflBcer into Hades if his inclination sets that way. Surely all this 
is the very reverse of what a Conservative politician can expect 
from a democratic following. The momentum of the masses will 
carry him clean off his legs and crush him into oblivion if he tries 
to restrain it. Democracy is very thorough, it has had certain 
points put before it by the demagogues for its attainment, and it 
means to arrive at them in the shortest possible time. It does 
not understand the solemn manoeuvring, the wheelings and 
counter-marchings, the dressing of the ranks and the marking 
time which were a feature of old time politics. Further, if you 
touch pitch you must be defiled ; if you associate persistently with 
the holders of a pernicious heresy you cannot for ever escape in- 
fection. It certainly is not necessary that he " who dxY^^-^ ^^aX. 
oxen should himself be fat," but he who \iea4a ^ 4xon^ o\ n^*^^ ^^^^'^^ 
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must acquire some asinine sympathies. There is all the difference 

■■ iu the world between going behind with a goad or in front with a 

bray. Meanwhile we must remember that there are always two 

\i sides to a question — on their side the Opportunists are more than 

content with the present arrangement. 

To have captured a man of Mr. Balfour's calibre is for them an 
undoubted triumph. They can always say, " Here is a man whc 
condemns our prescriptions for social happiness with the utmost 
logic and severity, and yet he is content to make them up for us 
His philosophical attainments give a tone to our establishment 
^ which inspires confidence, and so long as he compounds our dinigt 

skilfully, may we not pardon an occasional outburst of critical 
^ acerbity % " 

. It would be folly to ignore the truth that the odds are distinctlj 

against independent Conservatism. Some of its natural leaden 
take Mr. Balfour's view ; others, less active, steeped in the luxury 
of compromise, only rouse themselves to get a goodish discount of 
any socialistic measure, and then relapse into the pleasant via 
inertice. The author of Obiter Dicta has very neatly describee 
the mental condition of that class of Englishmen whose religior 
and political aspirat ions are centred in the golden mean ; whos< 
views are decided by the methods of mensuration ; who hope t< 
find peace and happiness in the geometrical bisection of the average 
distance between two opposite positions. " * Give us,* cry many 
* safety in our opinions and let who will be logical. An English 
man's creed is compromise, his bSte noir extravagance. We an 
not saved by syllogism.! ' Possibly not, but yet there can be n( 
safety in an illogical position, and our chances of snug quarters it 
eternity cannot surely be bettered by our believing at one am 
the same moment of time self-contradictory propositions." 

Ck>uld our English lack of lucidity be more pungently describee 
than in these few words ? Never has the truth which they embod; 
been more perfectly exemplified than under the present Govern 
ment. The trail of the middle positioner is over all its words an< 
w(»^ : in every department of its home policy are to be foun^ 
^be workings oi the theory that half measures will do just half th 
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good or only produce half the evil of whole ones : and that Con- 
servatism is really only a bijou gilt-edged edition of Radicalism 
with some of the coarser woodcuts and Mr. Gladstone's portrait 
left out. 

To what extent the English love of compromise is to be attri- 
buted to racial peculiarity, and how far it is owing to the position 
and social condition of England during the last two hundred years, 
it is impossible accurately to determine. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the last-named cause has 
been a most powerful factor in the production of our dislike of logic. 

For some two hundred years Englishmen have lived and pros- 
pered under all the alternations of Whig and Tory Government. 
With one slight exception, the bitterness of faction has never 
brought the curse of war on English soil, nor has it built up im- 
passable social barriers between the members of the two great 
parties. Englishmen have learnt (their nature prompting and 
their surroundings encouraging them) to fight and be friends. 

Moreover, the religious element, which, as a factor in party strife, 
so greatly intensifies political differences, has been generally want- 
ing. English children have never been taught to consider 
political opponents as the chosen allies of the devil. Englishmen 
indeed have imbibed their political prejudices rather with their 
father's claret than with their mother's milk. Now, good wine 
warms the heart and promotes generosity, which is more than can 
be said for the flatulent fluids of the teetotaler. Again, till 
quite recently politics were the luxury of the rich ; such portion 
of the masses as was enfranchised voted Whig or Tory as circum- 
stances prompted— these circumstances largely depending on the 
private influence of the great men of the neighbourhood. They 
rarely concerned themselves greatly about matters of high policy ; 
and with the rich politics were much more an amusement than a 
business: whether or not they took their pleasures sadly, they 
could at least afford to take their politics easily and light-heartedly, 
since few of the questions raised affected them deeply ; such 
hardships as they suffered meant at most some curtailment ^1 
privileges, some limitation of the ameniliea ol Wira ^^\\AsycL, 
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Of course hard knocks and heavy falls were occasionally given 
and received, but, on the whole, the politics of a generation or two 
ago bore the same relation to the politics of our day as did the 
mediaeval tournament to the warfare of savages. Men fought for 
victory rather than struggled for existence. Indeed, among the 
wealthy and the high-bom, politics took the place of the knightly 
contests of earlier days. You fought and then dined with an 
adversary, perhaps ended by marrying his sister. How could 
political differences be very bitter or politics seem very real ] This 
is well exemplified in the literature of thirty or forty years ago. 
Men are represented as taking politics up and giving them up 
precisely as they might take up or surrender any other hobby. 

They regarded politics as something as entirely extraneous as 
their overcoats. It was precisely this want of seriousness which 
made the House of Commons the pleasantest club in London. 

The advent of Democracy was the beginning of the end : it 
struck a death-blow at the reign of the butterflies, at the sway of 
the dilettanti in politics. To the masses politics are a very serious 
and important factor in their existence. Politics mean for them 
Free Education, Government pension, suppression of free contract, 
Eight Hours Bills. 

The conception of the State, as the concrete expression of the 
will of a body of fallible men banded together for self-regulation 
and self-protection, seems to them ridiculously inadequate. To 
them the State is an infallible guide which should enjoy the 
spiritualities as well as the temporalities of our ancient churches \ 
it is a gigantic dynamo for the production of sweetness and light ; 
if it cannot absolutely create matter, it can, at least, make it go 
much further. To the genuine social democrat the State is, indeed^ 
a divinity — the divine essence of humanity — and as such will pro- 
vide its citizens with all things necessary both for their souls and 
bodies. 
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THE TORY PRESS, AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 

Though in the first place and above all we want leaders who will 
lead, yet the press is a factor of such enormous importance in our 
modem society that no party can hope to make any show at the 
polling-booths which does not utilise it as an instrument for 
political criticism and education. The provincial Conservative 
press is in too many instances given over to opportunism; this is un- 
fortunate, but it is of less moment, if we consider the nature and 
qualifications of its organs. As a rule, the Conservative news- 
paper outside London compares very unfavourably with its 
Liberal competitor. Who does not know the rotten little journal 
with its bad grammar, its foolish leaders, its cribbings from the 
London dailies, and its clippings from the society papers % The 
Liberal journalist, narrow, bitter, and sectarian though he may be, 
has generally some tincture of letters, since he is the natural pro- 
duct of a natural demand for a literary vehicle conveying informa- 
tion in a more or less didactic manner. 

The Conservative newspaper, on the other hand, is too often an 
artificial production, and it suffers from all the evils which cling to an 
artificially created and protected industry. A large and by far the 
most influential portion of the Conservative classes take a London 
daily, and only subscribe to the local paper " on principle." They 
expect very little, and they get it. 

The propagandist influence of such a press is, of course, small. 
It seeks to combine all sorts of rdles, — the political, the society, the 
ecclesiastical, and the sporting — a thing impossible to be done by 
the unkempt genii who manage it, and who would do much more 
good in running a store than in endeavouring to instruct their 
countrymen. Who does not know the Sentinel^ or the Guardian, 
or the Post, with its pious sentiments and its sporting tips, its 
mission box at one end of the office, and its tame racing cad at the 
other ] To do him justice, the editor is always anxious to oblige : 
he will caress a lord or toady a mob, and with perfect impartiality 
he will put you on a real good thing lot Wi^ Q,^x£^st\^%^"^«>^'^ ^ '^^ 
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he will publish a regular scather from the rural dean (bursting 
with enthusiasm and nitrogenous nourishment) on the sinfulness 
of alcohol. 

He may be, and indeed is, good, bad, and indifferent by turns 
(the second for choice), and so a good mirror of human nature, but 
he is certainly not the man to convert the conscientious dissenter, 
or to turn the Gladstonian from the error of his ways. 

For the propagation of true Tory doctrine among the masses, 
we need a central staff (well equipped both as to literature and 
science) in London to provide the backbone for half-a-dozen half- 
penny papers in as many different centres. The central staff 
would furnish political leaders and criticisms, the London intelli- 
gence, etc. etc., while the local staff would fill in the local news and 
supply the articles (non-political) on local affairs. The Church of 
England Parish Magazine is run on something like these lines, but 
in the particulars of its arrangement it is by no means a model to 
be closely followed. 

The routine work would be left to the ordinary "items" of 
journalism, while the literary and critical portions would be under- 
taken by amateurs rather than by professionals, by men who only 
write when they have something to say rather than by those whom 
daily pressure forces to pour out words of wisdom by the ream. 
There is enough and to spare of ability and intellectuality in the 
Tory party — witness Messrs. Mallock, Lilly, and the writers of 
Liberty and Property tracts — but at present there is no concentra- 
tion, no backing up, none of the organisation for defence and 
ttack which we see even in the football field. 

What we want is wave after wave of remorseless criticism, 
every day of the week having its own writer, and every writer 
having regard to what has been said before. At present the 
magazines absorb most of the best writing — at the best, there is 
no great volume of it on the Tory side, but they are certainly 
not the ideal medium for popular instruction. They are mostly 
read and chiefly appreciated by that large class of semi-students 
who spend their lives in hearing both sides, and to whom death 
comes before decision. One iruth our writers would have to bear 
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in mind — painful and unpleasant though its recognition might be 
to some of them — their criticism would have to be personal. 

The mass of present-day readers do not understand abstract 
criticism — if you manufacture a cap, they think you may as well 
complete the job by putting it on the proper head — why should 
they finish your work for you ] These are no times for trusting 
solely to abstract political edicts ; these seem to the masses almost 
as useless as so many writs with the names left out. " But if you 
adopt the personal method, if you prove that some eminent 
Socialist is a knave or a fool, it will not discredit his doctrines ? " 
Most certainly it will, for the Socialist propaganda is carried on, 
not by appeals to the reason, but by appeals to the feelings. 

Let me, says the Socialist, appeal to the pocket, to the stomach, 
and the hearts of Democracy, and let who will appeal to its under- 
standing. 

The propositions of Euclid would not be discredited though we 
discovered that the deceased geometrician had here been guilty of 
the most diabolical of crimes, but Home Rule has suffered by Mr. 
Pameirs adultery. For many men had accepted Home Rule, not 
because they had reasoned it out, but because they regarded its 
great advocate as a "topper'' and a ^* clinker," as a long-headed 
politician who knew his way home. When he turned out to be a 
sorry knave in private life, those who had supported him felt 
rather aggrieved. The democratic Mrs. Grundy likes her favour- 
ites to be like Ca)sar's wife, so that she can quite safely point the 
finorer of scorn at aristocratic sinners. 

Mr. ParnelUs conduct did not, of course, affect the intrinsic 
merits of the Home Rule question. T only mention the effect pro- 
duced by the divorce court revelations as a proof of the enormous 
importance of the personal equation in English politics. 

Just as ParnelFs immorality brought Home Rule into disrepute, 
so likewise will Socialism be discredited, if we prove the folly or 
the knavery of its advocates. And with infinitely more reason, 
for Home Rule is an accomplished and important fact in more 
than one country in Europe, while Socialvs\i\ va ycv^x^ \x\5lY^<^"^^^ 
theory — sheer assumption from beginmng \,o exA — ^vA V-^'s* xsfc'^^'^ 
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been put into practice since the world emerged from barbarism ; 
of course there are serious arguments to be urged in its favour, but 
these the vulgar demagogue rarely troubles himself to use. If 
we read his speeches, we find that they consist of two things only 
— assertion and denunciation. 

They are masses of ill-digested egoisms. It is " I — I — I," all 
through ; " I believe this ; " "I know that ; " "I assure you of 
this ; " "I am convinced of that," — one eternal game of bluff. 
While denouncing division of labour as a crime, the orator practi- 
cally inculcates it in every other sentence, — *•' I know, I have 
proved it, therefore you accept it and carry it out " — " I furnish 
the premises, you will provide the conclusion." 

Constant dripping wears away the stone, and constant assertion 
destroys in time the faculty of inquiry. It is the same whether 
the individual be a mediaeval bishop or a modern demagogue ; he 
assert , the mob accepts — the mob accepts, and he is convinced — 
the probability has become a certainty. This is much simpler 
than eternal wrestlings with problems to the serious detriment of 
the midnight oil. Who will deny that by saving valuable brain 
tissues and costly hydro carbons, you must be the richer, and may 
be the wiser \ 

Each one of us believes that he has a little touch of the Delphic 
fire. Every day we hear men on the railway, in the tramcar, at 
the dinner table, air their convictions on subjects which lack of 
time and opportunity have forbidden them to investigate. 

But this feeling only reaches its full growth among orators, for 
in their case alone is egoism fostered and brought to its highest 
pitch, by the fertilising stream of popular applause. The leader- 
ship of Social Democracy is in the hands of demagogues — of mob 
orators — and if we w ould attack it we must do so by smashing its 
idols, by dissecting its chiefs, aud by holding up to public view their 
morsels of quivering folly. If we do this, if we show up the 
knavery or the foolishness of particular leaders, we shall be called 
vulgar, odious, and personal ; what then ] Let the dolts rave : 
Gladstone is always personal ; Chamberlain is never anything else. 
%rnell was never noted for avoidance of details displeasing to an 
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opponent ; and these are three typically successful pr^liticians. 
Carlyle was personal ; Beaconsfield could cut the tumid ignorance 
out of an opponent with true surgical skill ; Ruskin, the apostle of 
artistic graciousness, delights to expose and to cauterise the weak- 
ness of those who transgress his commandments; Labouchere is 
no universal apologist of his fellow-men, yet Truth is not a 
failure. The English people, does not appreciate nuances, it does 
not understand finesse ; but if you have backbone and ability, and 
can knock your man down, it will say, ** This is shocking — give me 
two copies of that paper." To one class in English society these 
remarks do not apply ; — the lower middle-class is distinguished by 
its politenesses, the cast-off clothes of the classes above it ; they are 
all ^* gentlemen " and "ladies," they can keep butter in a state of 
solidity between their teeth for quite a long time. This is their 
blazon which sepai'ates them from the working-class next door ; 
after all it is as rational as a false pedigree or a sham coat of 
arms. 

Possibly special methods might be necessary for them ; on the 
other hand things move fast to-day, and they may be educated to- 
morrow, who can tell ? 

Warfare is the strict analogy of politics, and the great object of 
war is the discomfiture of your foe. Just think for a moment ; 
here is X, an officer and a gentleman, and Y, a private and a 
Nature's nobleman — they are fighting against us. How do we 
treat them ] We cause them as much harm as possible ; we com- 
pel them to get into dreadful perspirations in order to turn our 
flanks and afterwards to sleep in hostile damp sheets ; or, worst of 
all, we so limit their sphere of activity that they are cooped like 
fowls, and have to drink water swarming with typhoidal bacteria. 

We don*t study the feelings of Frenchmen or Russians ; as for 
wretched Hunzais or Burmans, their state of civilisation does not 
warraut us in supposing that they have any. And after all this — 
though scarce a day passes that we do not send some natives to 
their long home, scarce a week in which we do not bum some 
native village — there are actually beings infatuated enaxv.^ ^k» 
urge us to " deal lightly with the eniw^ oxv^^J^ \iO >aa.^ '^^ ^^^ 
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answer and the winning smile with the Socialists, who are infinitely 
more dangerous to our civilisation than all the Asiatics who have 
ever lived. If Burns, and Mann, and Tillet had their way, capitalists 
would be treated as vermin, extinction would be the penalty of 
resistance to spoliation. For your true Socialist believes neither 
in God nor devil, but very much in the practical, material enjoy- 
ment of life. And those whom they lead are equally incensed 
with the desire to reach the promised land of state-raised milk 
and honey — of no work and high pay. They certainly have no 
intention of wandering for forty years in the wilderness — it might 
do for the Jews, but then the Jews had no organisation, no Trades 
Unions. The Fabian essayist points out the route to be followed — 
" capture the County Councils," raise taxation to boiling point ; if 
the lobster capitalist complains, what then % The quality of mercy 
is always strained if exercised in favour of an owner ; push on, 
harry and destroy, write yourselves down as those who love your 
fellow-men — with very large exceptions. 

Such are the men — these creatures who spit fire and promise 
blood — whom we think to fight with half-hearted plagiarisms, or 
with the platitudes of politicar'economy, to whose vigorous, 
masculine brutality we oppose a phalanx of paper knives and 
Primrose badges ! 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOUSE 

OF LORDS. 

The " development," I say, not the " reform," and in this differ- 
ence of words lies the key to the difference of treatment which the 
Upper Chamber may expect to receive at the hands of the old 
Tories, and at the hands of those political half-breeds, the Tory 
Democrats. 

No ** old " Tory, however orthodox, ever supposes that things 
can go on forever precisely as aforetime, but he looks to adapting 
institutions to changed circumstances by developing them logically 
from first principles, not by reforming them on lines entirely new. 
At the present, the word has gone round that in order to keep the 
democracy amused, to make it ** purr,'* as it were, and open to 
ministerial blandishments, a radical change must be promised in 
the constitution of the House of Lords. " The Lords must be 
mended or ended," cry the Tory Democrats (who are always quite 
prepared to bull or bear the political market), and they think 
they may as well get the credit for mending it, quite forgetting 
the fact that Tory mending is always an excellent excuse — gener- 
ally an excellent reason — for Radical ending. 

Not that that volatile Band of Hope would profit by this fact, 
even if they remembered it, careless as they are of everything if 
they can but put their own private mark on the ancient constitu- 
tion of their country, just as Tom, Dick, and Harry love to carve 
their initials on the trunk of some stately oak. Among the 
many suggestions made for the said reform, nothing is so remark- 
able as the total absence of any definite guiding principle. Any 
semi-intelligent bank holiday-maker could, with the aid of the 
first two rules of arithmetic, have worked out a scheme as good as 
the best of them in the leisure moments of a trip to tha ^<b^^^^. 
The various schemes vie with each other m «ai «vi\Kx^\^0«- ^'^ ^v^«t- 
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ency and finality. Even Lord Salisbury's Bill was at best but a 
composite measure, which sought to combine in a gentlemanly 
way two opposite principles. Instead of our legislatures asking 
themselves what functions they wish the Upper Chamber to per- 
form, and to what extent any present faihire in performance may 
be attributed to the existing constitution of that Chamber, we 
find their only inquiry is what change — for you can't have a ** cry," 
without a change — will furnish the best election cry. To induce 
any — even the most illogical — tinkering of the Upper Chamber 
would be a great feather in the fool's cap of modern Conservatism. 
" Look at the noble marquis," it would be said, ** he's not afraid 
to sacrifice even his fellow-peers on the altar of popularity. There's 
public spirit for you, there's 'cute private appreciation of the 
necessities of political competition." For, in truth, commercial 
methods have found their way into practical politics, and 
Conservative politicians, and, not least. Conservative peers, 
anxiously advertise themselves as open to provide popular 
legislation — legislation for the million — in any required quan- 
tity, at a moment's notice, and are never weary of pointing 
out the exceptional opportunities they enjoy for meeting demands, 
however heavy and unexpected. If the great statesman who con- 
trasted the ** silken barons " of the last century with the ** iron 
barons " of an earlier age were living now, he might carry the 
comparison farther, and speak of the " soapy barons " of to-day. 

There is, indeed, something irresistibly ludicrous in the flutter- 
ing anxiety of our aristocratic democrats to " please the people," 
that people for w^hom, in the ordinary non-political relations of 
life, their respect and affection are often sufl&ciently minute. 

The upshot of the matter will be, first the passing of some hill 
like Lord Salisbury's, and then of successive measures for the crea- 
tion of life peers in larger and yet larger numbers. 

Mr. Gladstone's head courtier, Lord Rosebery — that Scotch 
*' Preceptors' Assistant " — will undertake to prove to his fellow- 
peers how much the change is to their advantage, how necessary 
it is to encourage every experimenting political busybody who pro- 
fesses belief in the perfectibility of human institutions while he 
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trades on the imperfections of human nature — will show, too, how 
yielding is a sign of strength, and halting between two opinions is 
the chief characteristic of a nobleman's mind. On each occasion 
(whether two or twenty reforming bills be successively introduced) 
very able speeches will be made by half-a-dozen Conservative peers 
proving how unnecessary and illogical is the measure under con- 
sideration, and immediately afterwards by their votes they will 
show how small a value they attach to logic, to political consistency, 
and to their own unanswerable arguments. 

And here it may be remarked that the readiness which the 
Lords have shown of late years to abandon even the strongest 
positions, their readiness to swallow their words almost before 
they were uttered, their tendency to mistake the pusillanimity of 
sloth for the impulse of generosity, have tended very largely to 
lessen the prestige of the Chamber. To be sure at times they ex- 
hibit considerable activity in dealing with small measures — the 
minutiae of practical politics — seeking thus to hide the idleness 
which shrinks from concerning itself with great matters ; the sloth 
which shrinks from responsibility. We are told that the Conser- 
vative party must be either progressive or powerless. Unhappily 
everything points to the conclusion that it will be both ; at once 
eager to initiate and powerless to hinder the geometrical progression 
which it has begun. 

The truth is, few men (peers or others) recognise that in politics 
as in other things it is often " all or none," and no third course 
is possible : that, since there is nothing sacred in a vulgar or 
a decimal fraction, whether the life peerage numbers a tenth, or a 
fifth, or a third, or two-thirds of the whole House, there can be no 
finality about these proportions ; nay, rather, by the fundamental 
law of political dynamics the movement in favour of life peerage? 
is bound to go on until the hereditary principle is overwhelmed 
and destroyed. To be sure the name would be left, and in these 
latter days, politicians if asked, " What's in a name ? " could answer 
truly, " A good many electoral victories or defeats." 

The English people are not yet ripe for the abolition of tVv;^ 
name, " House of Lords " or "King" \>\x\* Wi^^ wc^ ^*^^ x'ksv^x^^'^^s^. 
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most of us imagine for the reduction of these titles to the level of 
fraudulent bottle labels. The mass of the people does not see 
that names in themselves may be of no more intrinsic significance 
than the arbitrary signs of an algebraical equation. Democracy 
hopes by retaining old names and giving them new meanings to 
combine the advantages of the new and of the old order of things, 
Mr. Gladstone, above all men, understands how to foster this 
weakness, a weakness that may be felt rather than described ; but 
that is inevitable in an age when politicians seek rather to darken 
counsel by a multitude of words than to promote the thoughtful 
study of political problems. But though we may object altogether 
to the plan which at present takes the popular fancy of diluting 
the hereditary chamber by an infusion of life peers, unwarranted 
as to quantity or quality — too often tossed into the House of 
Lords as a reward for accommodating suppleness or as a banish- 
ment for inconvenient adherence to crochets — not the most in- 
veterate Tory among us would deny that the development of 
the House of Lords on existing constitutional lines would be an 
untold good. And when we ask in what way may this develop- 
ment be brought about, the words of Burke, " A disposition to 
preserve and an ability to improve, taken together, would be my 
standard of a statesman," may help us to an answer. 

Let us first, in order to clear the ground for suggestions as to 
development, examine the constitution of the Upper Chamber. 
What is it? and what does it represent] Taking the latter 
question first, I answer it represents the property of the country, 
and, as Kingsley pointed out, it represents in its hereditary char- 
acter the principle of the descent of property, whether it be the 
property in a million acres or in a pair of spoons. 

It is strange that nowadays, when attacks on the rights of pro- 
perty are so frequent and determined, so little is said against the 
principle of inheritance and the power of bequest. Probably the 
day is not distant when this power and right will be as univer- 
sally assailed as it is now universally accepted, for if the 
democracy may claim to interfere at will with the rights 
of a living owner, how much more may it claim to rescind 
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the testamentary dispositions of the dead? But the Lords 
represent not merely the principle of inheritance, but also the 
principle of continuity in social and political life, a neglect of 
which leads always to a vast amount of friction — that is, to an 
enormous loss of power. If we want an illustration of this waste 
of energy which Democracy entails, we need look no farther than 
France, where administration succeeds administration as rapidly 
as winter follows summer, and each administration is strong only 
in the numbers — that is, in the divisions of its opponents. 

It is not necessary here to enlarge on the fact — noticed by 
Co wen and other thinkers, but ignored by the chatterboxes of the 
platforms — that without an hereditary second Chamber, monarchy 
would be impossible, at all events in this country, where the 
sovereign is neither an autocrat nor the professional head of an 
armed people — but we may with advantage, at least, remember it 
ere we decide to weaken or to destroy the hereditary principle. 

Again, the House of Lords represents in a large measure the 
Executive of the country, from the Lord Chancellor to the county 
magistrate, and comprises men of such various and manifold ad- 
ministrative experience — experiences gained in every shire of the 
kingdom and every quarter of the globe — as no other legislative 
body of ancient or modern times could boast. And this is no 
light thing, for this kind of experience is not to be gained by the 
most absorbent of young men, even by months of the most ex- 
pensive cramming or by hundreds of evenings spent on platforms 
in playing on the credulity of the proletariat ; it is the result of 
observation, the opportunity for which is, to a large extent, the 
prerogative of wealth and leisure. 

It is, indeed, almost impossible to overrate the value of " ex- 
perience," which is, to put it briefly, the knowledge gained by 
practice of how" to apply abstract principles to the varying 
mundane conditions of everyday life. What is it that makes a 
barrister famous, and able to command 500 guinea fees 1 Not his 
knowledge of law, nor his eloquence, nor the two combined, but 
the ability which experience alone can give him, of Ko^ t.<^ ^>^"SM 
those talents in the varying circum^laYiC.^^ o\ \e^^ ^^x^^^ar.^- ^^ 
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the present day we are too apt to confuse two distinct things — 
cleverness and intelligence. Cleverness is no more intelligence 
than a knowledge of all the words in a Latin dictionary is scholar- 
ship. Cleverness, in a word, is the potentiality, and not the 
actuality, of intelligence. Cleverness may put a man at the top 
of the Indian Civil Service list, but it cannot give him that know- 
ledge of Hindu human nature (though it will enable him to 
acquire that knowledge more quicklj^) which is absolutely essential 
for successful ruling. Such knowledge may possibly be acquired 
from books, but it w^ould take infinitely longer to acquire it by 
that means than it takes to acquire it from the living model. 

This country is flooded just now with clever men, who, if human 
nature were only a fixed quantity — if its co-efficient could only 
be satisfactorily obtained — would be capable of going anywhere 
and doing any one or anything, but who, from total lack of ex- 
perience, are at present quite unfit to exercise authority over even 
a flock of geese. 

Wealth and leisure give the opportunity for experience, just as 
lofty stature gives increased scope of vision ; we may lament both 
facts in the interests of the inexperienced and the small, but we 
cannot deny them. The House of Lords represents, then, the 
wealth and intelligence of the country, and, by its hereditary char- 
acter, it also represents (as I said before) the principle of continu- 
ity, not merely with regard to the descent of property, but in 
regard also to social an 1 political arrangements, a continuity 
without which modem civilisation would have been impossible. 

Democracy implies, indeed, incessant change — that is, a waste of 
time and loss of power which is, in the aggregate, enormous. 

When we read the accounts of a presidential election in the 
United States, we must be struck by the vast expenditure of time 
and money which the contest involves. How^ many millions of 
working-hours, how many millions of hard-earned dollars, are spent 
in the contest, and all to what purpose % Of the expense in time, 
no estimate can be formed, but it is reckoned that the cost in 
money in one of the last elections was about four millions of 
-wands. A democratic State, indeed, is always, as it were, sufler- 
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ing from a perpetual internal lawsuit, which is the only guarantee 
that the reins of Government will not be seized by the first able 
adventurer whose watchword (though he does not inscribe it on 
his banner) is " Excelsior " and whose aim is despotism. Perpetual 
internal commotion, perpetual friction (that is, perpetual waste of 
power), is the price Democracy pays for its existence. But aristo- 
cracy also has (or seems to have) its drawbacks, and the chief is 
the law which makes it necessary for its existence, that much of 
the property of the country should be held in large masses. 
There is something excessively attractive in the idea of a vast 
community of small free-holders, each sitting under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree, calling no man lord, and doing each as it 
seems good in his own eyes, but it is one which is only possible on 
the condition of a stationary or decreasing population. Acres do 
not increase, so there is nothing for it — unless wholesale emigra- 
tion be adopted, the wrenching of the peasant from the soil — but 
to limit families, otherwise the peasant's farm is either subdivided 
out of existence, or has to be sold and resold at the death of each 
successive owner. It is interesting to notice that primogeniture 
is the true alternative to the unnatural repression of fecundity, 
and is, in a modified form, practised in Jersey, where we find 
the most successful examples of spade husbandry. But what- 
soever view we take of the question of peasant proprietorship, we 
must recognise the fact that, without agglomeration of property, 
aristocracy and a House of Lords are impossible, and that -the 
custom of primogeniture and entail is necessary to such agglomera- 
tion. And in truth, were the land of the country parcelled out 
into small properties, as many Conservative politicians affect to 
desire, there would very soon be little need to talk of reform of 
the Lords, for the Lords, and with them the Sovereign (the chief peer 
of the realm), would have disappeared from the constitution. If 
Conservative peers and statesmen do not recognise this, the Radicals 
do. Joseph Arch asks: **If they sent a strong contingent of 
Radicals and land reformers to the House of Commons, and they 
passed a good Land Bill, how would that measure be dealt ^>^!ci. 
by the House of Lords ? Did they ^\xt^^o%^ \\i^ \jK>rc^^^^x^^"^^'^ 
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against their own existence?" — thereby showing that he thoroughly 
understands, that once detach the peerage from the soil, and there 
is an end of the peerage. For the truth is (as philosophical 
Radicals will understand), that a poverty-stricken nobility would 
not be tolerated for an hour in this country, where the nobility is 
not a caste, and a pauper peer would be regarded as representing 
only his own insolvency. 

These considerations may show us that, as long as the House of 
Lords retains anything of its present character — that is, as long 
as it is in any sense a House of Peers — it must needs represent 
property, and especially property in its most stable and not least 
important form, viz, land. Not, indeed, that other forms of 
capital are not amply represented, for a very large proportion of 
the peers are interested, directly or indirectly, in commerce or 
manufacturing industries. 

Thus the House of Lords represents — (1) the hereditary principle, 
which we may liken to a steel core, which gives strength and 
fixity to society; (2) the administrative experience of the country; 
(3) the capital of the country. It represents these things 
because it is an hereditary chamber, and because its hereditary 
character, which necessitates and encourages the accumulation and 
preservation of large masses of capital, gives unequalled oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of administrative ability and the gaining 
of the widest possible experience of men and things. 

So much for direct representation by the House of Lords. For 
the rest, it represents, though indirectly, yet very fully, the army 
and navy — that is, the country in its defensive character. 

A peer's coronet is the highest reward for service which a suc- 
cessful soldier or sailor may hope to receive, and a Queen's 
Commission adds lustre to the highest rank, and as long as our 
forces are victorious — that is, as long as our Empire continues, 
and as long as peers are Englishmen, and Englishmen are war- 
like — the army and the navy will never lack able spokesmen in the 
Lords. Let us now answer the question, " What is the House of 
Lords % " and in doing this we shall see what else (by its non- 
Jbereditarjr section) it represents. 
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The House, then, consists of — (a) hereditary peers; (h) law-lords; 
(c) bishops ; and it is this last class which may give us the key to 
a Conservative and statesmanlike development of the Upper 
Chamber. The law-lords and the bishops represent in a thor- 
oughly eflBcient way the interests and views of the Law and the 
Church : cannot we extend the principles of time-peerages so that 
every department of our social life may have its spokesman in the 
Lords ; so that the House might become, as it were, a great 
committee of specialists acquainted with, and speaking for, all the 
separate interests of the community ] 

The representation of the Church, through the spiritual peers, 
may remind us of other religious interests which, at present, cer- 
tainly, have no accredited spokesman in the Lords. The peers 
belong almost entirely to two great religious communions — the 
Anglican and the Roman — and can only speak for Dissent in 
the way of good-natured but ignorant patronage. 

Thus their House seems to the more rabid Dissenter a gilded 
Chamber of Horroiv^, where the minions of Popery and Prelacy 
abound, where the lawyer stuffed with fees, and the bishop stiff 
with intolerance, find a welcome, where there is room for the 
betting man, the sporting man, and the Hebraic usurer, but none 
at all for the professors of the selecter forms of Christianity. 

Surely there is a remedy for this ; surely there would be no- 
thing illogical or contrary to Conservative tradition or to estab- 
lished principles in increasing the number of those offices to 
which time-peerages (as in the case of bishoprics) would attach — 
and I venture to assert that there need be no insiu*moun table 
difl&culty in selecting such offices. And this would be true, not 
merely of the various religious bodies of the country, but of all 
the various interests and departments of society which go to make 
up a civilised State. The suggestion amounts to this, the attach- 
ing of a time-peerage to such public offices as are generally 
esteemed most honourable, and to fill which men are chosen on 
account of their conduct and intelligence. The diflBculties to be 
overcome before such a scheme could take practical forrvv ^x^ 
immense, but Conservative statesmatisYiV^ i\i \X- eive^^ '^wi^^ xss>N» 
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hesitate to set up an ideal, simply because it may not be a good 
vote-catcher ; it is the duty of our leaders to put before the con- 
stituencies the best possible scheme, whether acceptable or not — 
" they can do no more, but they should do no less." Well, and 
to what offices are we to attach time-peerages, and on what prin- 
ciples are we to choose them? To answer these questions in 
order : Firstly, we must select only ofl&ces which are of pub- 
lic importance and concern, and the filling which is regarded as 
so honourable, aud the duties attached to which are so special 
and technical, that no man could be selected to them on merely 
political grounds, but must be chosen for his special — and in that 
sense representati ve — quali ficat ions. 

Secondly, we must go on the principle of getting into the House 
of Lords representatives of all the vertical sections of our social 
life, so that here all the chief professions and interests may have 
spokesmen, who can speak each with authority and experience on 
matters touching his own department of the social system. No 
attempt would be made, of course, at anything like proportional 
representation, which should be no more necessary than it is that 
at a Congress the members of diplomatists representing a State 
should 4De proportionate to the size and importance of that State. 
Let us consider in order, and with as much brevity as possible, the 
interests which have the chief claim to such representation : they 
are Religion, Science, Literature and Art, Trade and Agriculture. 
(1) Religion. — It may be, I think, held as incontestable, that the 
sometimes conflicting interests of the different religious bodies 
would be explained (away X) in the Lords far better than they can 
be in the Lower House, where they are used as aids to party strife, 
and where a vast proportion of the audience is precluded by 
election pledges from taking anything like an unbiased view. 
Bigotry in the spokesman there might be still, but the expansion 
of gases— even the most pow^erf ul — is rarely harmful if unchecked ; 
intolerance, when it ceased to irritate foes or excite friends, would 
grow irksome even to its warmest professional advocate. In the 
judicial atmosphere of the Lords, the wrongs of the Irish Roman 
Catholic might be described calmly, and without the intervention 
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of that Parnellite crew who have shown so often that they neither 
fear God nor honour the King, and in whose hagiology the Man- 
chester murderers rank higher than the saints and martyrs of the 
Church. There, too, the woes of the Welsh minister, robbed by 
the vicar of his congregation, and not unnaturally anxious to re- 
taliate on the vicarial tithes, might be set forth without the inter- 
vention of members who, in their anxiety to please their con- 
stituents, show a practical appreciation of the old saw, ** Tafify was 
a Welshman, TaflPy was a thief." Let us never forget that, even 
before a partial tribunal, the professional demagogue is often a 
very bad advocate, for he so overstates his case, he seeks to prove 
so much, that in the end his hearers begin to doubt whether there 
is ought to prove. 

Let us now briefly consider — 

L A scheme for the representation of religious bodies in the Lords. 
There should be no difficulty in arranging for the representation 
of the Koman Catholic Church. Two English and two Irish Arch- 
bishops or Bishops should be well able to explain the views and 
interests of their co-religionists. To secure representation of a 
like calibre for Dissent would be no easy task, but what act of 
statesmanship is easy ] and if Dissenters be not anxious rather to 
muzzle the Church of England than to secure a better hearing for 
themselves, a solution need not be impossible. The great diffi- 
culty lies in the number and democratic organisation of the sects 
which entail a lack of offices of importance sufficient to guarantee 
the weight and character of the holders, and also involve yearly 
change of tenure. It would, of course, be quite out of the ques* 
tion to attempt anything approaching the representation of each 
sect or group of sects^ but the interests of these bodies are practi- 
cally identical. The Presidents of the Wesleyan, Baptist, and 
Congi'egational Unions, or Conferences, and four representatives 
of other bodies (say Presidents of their most important theological 
colleges), a total of seven or perhaps eight representatives, one of 
the number coming, if possible, from Ireland, one from Scotland^ 
and one from Wales, should form a body amply sufficient to ex- 
plain the views of non-conformity. 
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The Church of Ireland would be fairly represented by one Arch- 
bishop, and the Scotch Kirk by her Moderator. Thus, by keeping 
clear of any attempt at proportional representation, every religious 
interest would have its spokesman in the Lords, while the impor- 
tant character of the oflfices to which alone time-peerages would 
attach, would be a guarantee of the fitness and capacity of that 
spokesman. There is, indeed, one great difficulty — already 
alluded to — in such a scheme, to wit, the yearly tenure of office of 
the Scotch Moderator and the Presidents of the Unions named 
above; for anything like an annual change of representatives would 
very greatly diminish — probably destroy — the value of the repre- 
sentation, as some time is always lost by the new member in gain- 
ing a knowledge of the rules, methods, and characteristics of any 
legislative Assembly. But this, though a great, should not be an 
insurmountable difficulty, and if time-peerages were attached to 
the offices named above, the members of the different religious 
bodies would probably be quite willing that these offices (the 
duties of which may be to a very large extent performed by 
deputy) should be held for at least five or seven years. In con- 
clusion, should the hypercritical object that there is here no pro- 
vision suggested for the representation of Jews and Agnostics, 
I would submit that the material interests of the Jews and the 
immoral interests of the Agnostics are in no sort of danger of 
neglect since so many grandees go snacks in Hebraic stock jobbery, 
and so many of all classes blaspheme God (which is almost as good 
as denying Him). 

11. Let us now consider by what method science might have 
official spokesmen in the Lords. The first on the list might be 
the Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
of England, with, possibly, a colleague of the corresponding institu- 
tions of Scotland and Ireland — say taken alternately from each 
country — total, three representatives of the healing art. Medical 
science is practically without representation — direct or indirect 
— in the Upper House, and, indeed, has absolutely no official 
representation in the legislature. In all cases a tenure of office of 

least five or seven years would be indispensable. The honour 
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done to an association or institution by attaching to the office of 
its President a time-peerage would more than compensate for any 
inconvenience which the extended tenure might entail, and (as I 
have said above in the case of religious representation) most of the 
duties of these officers may be efficiently performed by the vice- 
President or heir-apparent to the Presidency. The Presidents of 
the Royal Society and of the British Association, and the 
Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
and London, or omitting Durham, of one of the Scotch Univer- 
sities — should form a body sufficiently representative of the scieuce 
and literature of the kingdom. 

III. Art might find a fitting spokesman in the President of the 
Royal Academy, 

IV. An arrangement of a like nature to secure the representa- 
tion of the industrial interests of the county is by no means easy 
to make, even on paper. Were the old trade guilds of the 
Middle Ages still in existence, the task would be a comparatively 
light one, for they would each, through their heads, represent a 
trade or group of cognate trades — a vertical section, that is, of 
the population from the highest to the lowest. Taking things as 
they are, the Chambers of Commerce furnish us with the only 
practicable solution of the difficulty, and time-peerages attached 
to the Presidencies of the Chambers of Commerce of London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and four of the largest provincial towns should 
furnish an efficient body of industrial experts. Some scheme, I 
believe, has been mooted by which the Mayors of the chief cities 
and towns would be sent up to the Lords ; to anyone who knows 
the straits to which our municipalities are put to get even persons 
of the smallest attainments and position to accept the mayoral 
office, such a suggestion will seem utterly absurd. 

Furthermore, our whole municipal system is tainted by the 
democratic intrusion of politics, and Mayors are chosen for their 
partisanship, whereas we ought to strive above all things to select our 
time-peers on grounds absolutely unconnected with politics. The 
Presidents of theChambersof Commerce are invariably menof stAssjL- 
iug and experience, and are chosen ioT \.Vi^\t \\o^\\Aa\\. ^\A ^^^^^'^% 
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and not because they are labelled Liberal or Conservative. Men of 
business consider that those who have won success and experience 
in the management of their own concerns are the most likely to 
manage successfully the affairs of a public association. Munici- 
palities do not take this view, and the capacity of the average 
Mayor is visible only to the most painstaking of microscopic in- 
vestigators. 

V. Agriculture might be represented in like manner by the 
Presidents of half-a-dozen of the most important Chambers of 
Agriculture. In this case, as in the last, the material interests of 
a constituency would prevent their choice from falling on a 
mere politician, and they would choose the advocate most capable 
from experience and position of putting their claims and their 
wishes in the strongest light before the legislators of the Upper 
Chamber. 



Let us now re-capitulate. Under this scheme there would be 
sent to the Lords to represent the different departments of our 
social life 38 new members, distributed as follows : — Religion, 14 ; 
Medicine and Science, 10 ; Art, 1 ; Manufactures and Commerce, 
7 ; Agriculture, 6. Total, 38. Not a very large number, nor one 
likely to appeal to the imagination of that numerous class who 
are always impressed by bulk of figures, without considering the 
value of the units, and who love to read calculations of the height 
to which the American cheeses annually produced would reach if 
placed one atop of the other, or how many millions of cubic feet 
of water are daily discharged by the Mississippi. The modern 
politician loves to concern himself with great matters, and if a 
measure be not " splendid " or " glorious," but simply useful, he 
is very apt to despise it. 

If it is suggested to him that a method of cautious develop- 
ed 18 better than a " magnificent measure of reform," he is apt 
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to feel as indignant as did Naaman when the Prophet, instead of 
bidding him do some'great thing, simply bade him wash in Jordan 
and be clean. 

Development is good enough for men of science, it is good 
enough for the Universe and for its Creator, but it is not good 
enough for the politician who seeks rather to imitate the startling 
effects of a Christmas pantomime than the slow, methodic work- 
ings of Nature. The young Conservative party, and chief among 
them, some peers' eldest sons whose action certainly proves that 
common-sense — whatever be the case with genius — is not always 
hereditary, have determined on a grand political transformation 
scene, of which the reform of the Lords is to form the chief 
ingredient. 

Conservatism has to be popularised, and the late Bishop of 
Manchester put the ' case clearly when he wrote some years 
ago, " All I seem to seejs that our leaders on both sides seem to 
cease to lead and content themselves with saying to the people, 
*You show us the way you wish us to go and we will take it.* What 
would Plato have said to the chances of such a republic % " If some 
modern Swift would found and endow a " home of rest for don- 
keys," to which our political leaders might retire for meditation 
and refreshment, there might be some chance for a measure of 
development such as is here outlined, and of which it can at 
least be said^that it rests on a basis thoroughly logical. " Time- 
peerages to attach only to certain ofl&ces of importance and 
responsibility, the possession of w^hich is a guarantee of position and 
capacity," — what is this but an extension of the principle which 
already provides us with law lords and spiritual peers % To be 
sure, in the selection of fit persons for the offices I have above 
enumerated, political feeling might so far have sway as to decide the 
choice between two men otherwise equally suitable, but it would 
never promote incapacity. Traders, manufacturers, farmers, and 
I will add Roman Catholics and Wesleyans, may be keen politicians, 
but they would not tolerate for a moment that the special 
representatives of their pockets or their souls should be mere 
political counters— and indeed we ^ee Vu ^^e^^^'sw^ "^^^ "^^ 
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there is no Tory or Radical, however bigoted, but will avail 
himself of the services of a physician or lawyer of opposite 
political views whenever it suits his health or his convenience to 
do so. The scheme here presented may be, perhaps, considered 
incomplete, since there are two points which have not been touched 
upon — the one the representation of the Colonies and India in the 
Lords, the other the representation of labour in that Chamber. 
Let us glance at them briefly in reversed order. Much has been 
written on the subject of the wrongs of the working-man, especially 
since the extension of the franchise showed the joung Conservative 
party that the Englisii working-man is now not merely a man and 
a brother with every claim to human sympathy, and an immortal 
soul, but also (which is of infinitely more concern to the politician) 
a vote-giving animal^ with an appetite for flattery only less than 
his capacity for honest toil. We hear from these Tory Progressists 
endless tirades against the selfish class legislation of the past, 
and at the same time incessant appeals to the selfishness and class 
prejudices of one (and that the least educated) class in the com- 
munity — appeals which, if they result in anything, must result in 
class legislation the most consistent and the most implacable ever 
known. But ignoring the vulgar flummery of electioneering 
demagogues, is it true that the working-class is not duly represented 
in the legislature? And this question involves the inquiry 
whether this class can be only fairly represented by members 
chosen from among themselves. The working-classes are the 
muscles of the body politic. Every healthy member of the com- 
munity, from the Prince of Wales downwards, is potentially a 
working-man — that is, is capable of manual labour if re- 
quired, while only a few of the community have the faculties of 
leadership, invention, and organisation — that is, are potentially 
capitalists. 

Working-men are people who, or whose fathers (for inheritance 

must always play an important part save in a purely socialistic 

State which stands equally in loco parentis to everyone of its 

members) have been least successful in the struggle for existence. 

JifaauaJ labour heiag thQ compionest, being, that is, within th^ 
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reach of any healthy person, is therefore the cheapest form of 
labour. It is possible, of course, to conceive of a State where 
manual labour was more valued than intellectual (just as we can 
conceive of a condition of things where iron was more valuable 
than gold), but such a condition could only arise from the general 
incapacity of the community for manual toil — that is, from sheer 
physical deterioration. Much nonsense has been written about 
the dignity of human labour ; there is, of course, nothing more 
honourable or dishonourable in manual work than there is in 
going to sleep or in eating cold mutton, while on the other hand, 
there is nothing in it by itself to unfit a man for the performance 
of any duty however important. But although this is true of the 
labour itself, it is equally true of the labourer, that his life must 
be so narrow and circumscribed that he must perforce lack that 
wide view of things, that "experience," which is absolutely 
essential to statesmanship. Experience is political stature, and 
is as necessary for some purposes as physical stature is for others. 
When we choose policemen of five feet four it will be time to talk 
of getting rulers and leaders of the people from the wage-earning 
class. 

But it may be said with some appearance of fairness, that 
though we do not expect to have a working-man Prime Minister or 
Home Secretary, yet it is reasonable that the working-class should 
be specifically represented in the legislature, and who so likely 
faithfully to represent them as members chosen from among them- 
selves? Mr. Cobb longs for the day when the seats of the Lower 
House will be occupied by hundreds of men in corduroys, while 
Mr. Curzon pants for the time when a clever workman will aspire 
successfully to a seat in the Lords, both of these gentlemen quite 
forgetting that dignities are valued precisely in proportion as they 
are difficult of attainment, and that to put them within everyone's 
reach would be to put them (except for base and venal purposes) 
beyond anyone's desire. 

In everyday life, if a working-man wishes to be represented in a 
court of law (let us say), he puts his cause not into the hauda ot ^ 
working-man, but into the hands ol a ^^^casXvsX.^ <2>^ ^X^c^-^'st \ ^^-^ 
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his object is to win his case, and to get his costs, and not to prove 
his belief in the brotherhood of mankind. In the same way, if he 
is ill he goes to a recognised practitioner of the healing art, a 
doctor, for advice. There are no working-men lawyers or doctors, 
for the professions of law and physic demand years of costly pre- 
paration, but the working-man does not feel aggrieved, for he 
knows that to insist on having lawyers and doctors at thirty shil- 
lings a week would be equivalent to excluding from the profes- 
sions all the most capable men — that is all the men best worth 
consulting. Why should the working-man who goes to the 
middle-class doctor or lawyer for advice and representation object 
to be represented in Parliament by middle-class members ? To be 
sure, the fees are not taken in money, but they are taken in votes, 
80 the motive for service from self-interest is equally strong in the 
case of the Parliament man as in that of the doctor or lawyer. 

The plain truth is that, with our English lack of lucidity, we are 
very apt to confuse two different and distinct things — the speaking to 
a class, and the speaking for them. If we wish to gain the ear and 
rouse the passions of any one class, no agents are so eflficient as 
those drawn from that class ; if we want to appeal to the reason of 
the whole community we must have men of broad views, of experi- 
ence, of education, or, at the very least, of genius. Is there any 
real need then for *^ labour representation " in Parliament 1 Nay, 
rather, is not the representation of the people by classes, or hori- 
zontal sections, the one great evil which a statesman should strive 
to avoid ? The answer to these questions is not as simple as might 
at first appear. The true statesman will, undoubtedly, discourage 
anything which tends to foster the ridiculous notion at present too 
prevalent, that society is divided into a succession of layers 
as distinct and contrasting as geological strata. But while 
doing this he will never forget that the condition of tiie lowest 
classes of the community must always be a matter of the most 
anxious solicitude, not merely because as individuals the members 
of those classes deserve as much, and from their greater depend- 
ence seem to require more, consideration than other citizens, but 
ho because they foim the foundation of the social pyramid, and 
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tlieir instability or distress must profoundly affect the well-being 
of the whole community. The rights of property and the well- 
being of wage-earners should be the two great objects of a states- 
man's forethought. Thus the representation of Labour in the 
House of Lords is certainly desirable, and surely the existence of 
the great Friendly Assurance Societies, such as the Forester's and 
Oddfellow's, makes it practicable ? The Presidents of these should 
be perfectly competent to speak for the working-classes, and 
the presence of three of them in the Upper Chamber should fairly 
meet the necessities of the case. 



Of the crudeness of the suggestions here offered the writer 
is only too well aware, but perhaps their central idea, the 
attaching time-peerages to certain oflBces of great trust and 
importance (and to them only), may help the inspiration of some 
Tory statesman. 

" Writers, like educators," said Madame de Sta^l, " can do more 
by what they inspire than by what they teach." 

THE COLONIES AND INDIA. 

It only now remains for us to inquire in what way (if any) India 
and the Colonies might have spokesmen in the Lords. In the 
case of India,' would it not be possible to give seats to half-a-dozen 
of the great feudatories ] It would have to be done, of course, on 
the distinct understanding that in matters of purely local concern, 
affecting only the British Isles, they should not have the right of 
speaking or voting. DiflBculties would, no doubt, arise from time 
to time as to what matters were of Imperial and what of purely 
British interest, but the House of Lords in its judicial character 
of the supreme court of appeal (acting by delegation through the 
law lords) has an extraordinary facility for solving such questions 
with the most scrupulous impartiality. 
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The question of the representation of the Colonies in the Lords 
bristles with difficulties. In the Colonies there is no natural 
leadership, while, on the other hand, in some cases political jobbery 
and corruption abound on an almost American scale. Possibly 
the Colonies might allow to the Crown the right of choosing as 
Colonial spokesmen in the Lords (for a term of five years), from 
every Colony, a Cabinet Minister — service on the part of any 
Minister so chosen to be compulsory — and in return the Crown 
to confer the honour of a Privy Councillorship, and to give during 
the five years' term an honorarium of £500 or £1000. Such con- 
dition of service and reward should be mutually advantageous and 
satisfactory ; on the one hand the Crown would acquire the 
services of the men it deemed best fitted to represent Colonial 
opinion and interests, on the other the representatives would re- 
ceive a special mark of their sovereign's favour. 



Thus much for the development of the House of Lords, a de- 
velopment which might be possible if our leaders held with Burke, 
that ** a disposition to preserve and an ability to improve, taken 
together, would be my model of a statesman. Everything else is 
vulgar in the conception, perilous in the execution." The scheme 
here presented smells perhaps of the cheap petroleum lamp, but if 
Conservative statesmanship could adopt it instead of perpetually 
striving to copy the tone, and steal the measures, of their op- 
ponents, we might hope to see our Upper Chamber (even now 
perpetually belauded by its candid enemies as the most business- 
like in existence), expand into an assembly representing everyone 
of the interests which go to make up the greatest, the freest, the 
most tnily Liberal empire which the world has ever seen. Slow 
~^nd tedious would be the process, and utterly without room for 
peals to the democracy, whose members, leading lives made up of 
OQ and paltrj details, love the graud style and seek relaxation 
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in volcanic political energy. To tend and foster institutions in- 
dissolubly connected with our greatness is nowadays the royal, the 
aristocratic road to popular disfavour. 

How, indeed, can men, who have lost their traditions without 
learning history, in whom every spark of national feeling is 
ridiculed as "jingoism," or crushed out by the weight of our 
mechanical system of national education, who viewed the Surrender 
of the Transvaal, and the sacrifice of Gordon with alike amused 
indiflerence, how can these men be enthusiastic for the safeguard- 
ing of a constitution of whose origin and objects they are profoundly 
ignorant] Should we then despair] Nay, rather, should not 
these very failings of the British democracy make us more deter- 
mined than ever to maintain at all hazards the general, traditional, 
hereditary character of the House of Lords, while striving to de- 
velop the other elements constituent of that Chamber 1 In the 
science of politics as in that of war, the forlorn hope is sometimes 
essential. 

The history of our great families is indissolubly bound up 
with the history of England. 

Aristocracy is, as it were, an iron core which runs through and 
strengthens all our institutions, connecting the present with the 
past and both with the future. The creation of an hereditary 
title presumes a future as much as it rewards a past. 

The grantee is to be viewed not so much as one on whom an 
exceptional personal favour has been bestowed, but rather as the 
founder of a line of hereditary servants of the Crown and country. 
The greatest noble is but the life-tenant of his titles and estates — 
in wh it other sense are we the owners of our empire anjrl our 
greatness 1 The greatest noble is perpetually reminded that he is 
but a single link in a long chain — that he is the fifth duke, or 
the tenth earl, or the fifteenth baron of his line. Could any lesson 
be more useful than this in a generation apt to look upon itself as 
the central object of the universe, and to value the prosperity of 
its descendants as lightly as it does the wisdom of its ancestors? 
We may remember, too, that the equality of man entails the 
equality of nations j it is only by ^tdU^x^xi^^ \.q *vXi^ <^^^^^>X^— *Cis>fc 
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hereditary theory of politics — that we can uphold our claim to those 
vast possessions which are now, more than ever, the envy of our 
neighbours. 

" If all men be equal, 'tis to monkeys," the cynic will say, and 
say truly, for equality is only to be purchased at the ultimate 
cost of property \ and a mass of men poverty-stricken, debarred 
from the exercise of individual talents and advantages, and with 
all freedom and ambition crushed out of them, would be little 
better or more civilised than a mass of apes. We cannot too 
constantly remember that the State cannot make men equally 
rich^ it can only make them equally poor ; she cannot add a 
cubit to any man's 'stature, but she can always cut a few inches 
off any man's legs. But all discussions about the folly of the 
equality theory; about the value (or rather necessity) of the 
hereditary principle to modem civilisation ; about the best form 
of development for the House of Lords, are useless, so long as our 
nobility think to prove their liberality as peers by exhibiting their 
incapacity as men. A democracy respects only those who respect 
themselves, and no political institution in the world can be long 
upheld when those most interested in its maintenance are in- 
cessantly engaged in decrying its usefulness and belittling its 
character. ** I will greatly magnify my office," is a never-to-be- 
forgotten maxim in these modern days, certain it is, that if the 
office-holders do not magnify it, no one else will. Nor is fear and in- 
cessant adulations of the people any certain road to popular favour. 

In the period that founded the French Revolution, Louis XVI. 
was one of the most popular and obliging of monarchs ; George 
III. one of the least popular and most obstinate. A few short 
years proved that the arrogant self-belief of a George was of 
infinitely more value that the amiable imbecility of a Louis. 
Respect, like charity, begins at home, and a man must show some 
sign of respect for and belief in himself before he can hope to gain 
and to keep the respect and confidence of others. *' All things 
are lawful because all things are expedient," is the excuse of a 
generation of time-servers, is the excuse, too, of our House of 
Peers, under the leadership of the eveY-eoTirjiVx^wt Mar(\uis (always 
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anxious to oblige an enemy), for any and every act of a course of 
action the most suicidal. The present policy of the Lords is to 
yield the strongest positions at the first sign of attack ; at the 
least provocation to beat a haughty retreat, ^ievertheless, the 
situation, though dark, is not desperate, and if the elder peers 
would but spend one half the time in organising defence which 
they spend in explaining away surrender, and if the younger 
peers would but understand that democracy only despises those 
who seek to propitiate it by prostrations and self-mutilations after 
the manner of the priests of Baal, then a solution of the problem 
of the development of the House of Lords, somewhat as here set 
forth, would not be impossible. And what a Second Chamber 
should we then have ! a Chamber full of the traditions, the ex- 
perience, the enterprise, the science, and the energy which have 
made England great, which would even yet (could we but turn 
back from our wanderings in the wilderness of democracy) make 
her greater. With this infusion of new blood and new energy, we 
might once again be able to say of the House of Lords, 

** Intaminatis fuJget hwioiUnis 
Nee sumit, ant pmiit secures 
Arhitrio popidaris aurce.^* 
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TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive anything more illogical than our 
present Parliamentary franchise. Like some of our other insti- 
tutions it is the result of a compromise — a compromise in this 
case between the advocates of personal and those of property 
qualifications. 

The former hold that, as every citizen owes duties to the State, 
he has a right to a voice in its management ; the latter hold that, 
as the great bulk of the taxation of the country is laid on property, 
so property qda property has a special claim to be heard. 

Democracy has decided, of course, in favour of the former, but 
with some regulations and restrictions which are sufficient to mar 
the completeness of the democratic suflFrage without resulting in 
any adequate representation of property. Englishmen, as usual, 
could not make up their minds to be consistent, and thus the 
franchise rests on a basis thoroughly illogical. It may be better 
to have two arms than two wings, or vice versa^ but no man can 
pretend that a middle state of one-arm and one-wingedness is 
aught but grotesque and irritating. If a man, as a citizen, has a 
right to a vote, why should we compel him to lead a more or less 
stationary life in order to gain or keep it ? It is hard to see how 
ambulatory habits unfit a man for the exercise of the franchise, 
for the State demands (or has the power of demanding) just the 
same duties, whether he lives in one electoral district for sixty 
years or changes his abode every six weeks. 

If the franchise is given or taken as an unalienable right, one 
of "the natural rights of man," then we come at once to man- 
hood — if not also to womanhood — suflFrage. But if we hold that, 
since it is property which provides the taxes, so the owners of 
property should have a voice in the management of aflfairs beyond 
that of other citizens, then, surely, the payment of income tax 
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or any other direct Imperial tax should justify a claim to the 
franchise. At present neither course is taken, but we make the 
payment of rates — directly or indirectly — the test of electoral 
competency. Now, the payment of local rates may fairly be made 
the condition for possession of the local franchise, but surely the 
payment of the Imperial rates — that is, income tax or some other 
direct tax — is the proper qualification for the Imperial franchise. 
Of course we yet have the " freeholder's vote," though Chamber- 
lain and his following are little likely long to tolerate this anomaly, 
and the Liberal Unionists will probably feel it necessary to accept 
the " One Man One Vote *' theory to prove that they are still (out- 
side Irish affairs) Liberal to the core. 

But our present electoral system is not only the result of a com- 
promise between two opposing political theories, it is also the 
product of a confusion of what should be two distinct things — 
the Parliamentary franchise and the local. In the old days there 
was some reason for the connection of the two. Then it was 
property which gave electoral rights, and a man's vote (of which- 
ever kind) was naturally given in the district where that property 
lay. 

But under the conditions which prevail to-day, there is really 
no reason why an Imperial-tax-payer who lives in York should not 
continue to vote in Leicestershire, if he has previously been dwell- 
ing there — ^.«., if the vote follows the payment of Imperial taxes 
— as it logically should do — and not local rates, it matters not 
where a man votes (so long as he can be identified), and he will 
always choose to vote, we may be sure, in the district where his 
chief interests lie. Our fault has been, and is, that we confuse the 
citizenship of the State with the burgess-ship of the town. No one 
supposes that there is anything final in the present arrangement. 
The manhood suffrage advocates are more persevering, and above 
all, more logical than their opponents, and will win the day ; and 
the property-vote advocates will fail to push their arguments to a 
logical conclusion, or, indeed, to any conclusion whatever, and will 
yield gracefully — graceful yielding being, nowadays, one chief 
feature of Conservative political deportment. 
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The only hope of salvation for the Tory party lies in the 
advocacy of rational schemes of development — however apparently 
impracticable — in opposition to the socialistic legislation of their 
opponents. At present a Tory is too often in theory a half-hearted, 
and in practice a wholly insincere, Liberal. The diflBculties of 
what would be called a " reactionary " policy might be enormous, 
but the success of Mr. Gladstone's great first-lieutenant, Pamell, 
should teach us the value of sheer perseverance. Without accept- 
ing his methods we might imitate his prescient persistency. 

Leaving the general for the particular, let us briefly examine 
what arrangements would constitute, from a Tory point of view, 
an ideal electoral system. And as we begin by separating en- 
tirely the Parliamentary (or Imperial), and the municipal, and 
county (or local) franchise, let us first examine the claims which 
constitute a right to the former. They may be put under two 
heads. We must own at the outset that the advocates of man- 
hood suffrage have a very good case. In times of emergency the 
State has a legal and moral right to call on the manhood of the 
country to serve her in person — that is, a poll tax of the very 
gravest kind is always possible. All citizens being liable to this 
may surely claim a right to influence the conditions under which 
such a demand on their personal service may be made — may claim 
a voice in the election of that Parliament which is to decide the 
attitude of their country towards others — to make peace or to 
levy war. Further, putting aside the exercise of these extraor- 
dinary powers, the foreign and domestic policies of the Govern- 
ment may profoundly affect, directly and indirectly, the rewards, 
the conditions, the opportunities of labour of every sort and khid, 
and thus affect the life and livelihood of every citizen ; therefore, 
surely every citizen may logically claim some small share in 
directing those politics % That is, manhood suffrage in itself, and, 
as far as it does not forbid other forms of the suffrage, is perfectly 
reasonable. Should (unmarried) women then have the Parlia- 
mentary franchise % On the whole, probably *^ Yes," for though 
they could not claim it under the first head they could under the 
"'^oond, for the legislation and politics, domestic and foreign, of 
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Governments, affect them equally with men. Manhood suffrage, 
however, need by no means logically entail womanhood suffrage, 
for the country cannot call upon women to defend her at the 
risk of their limbs and lives, and so far, women have less claim 
to political power. Thus much for the representation of the 
people by the State. Let us now consider the question of the 
representation of property. 

We take pride, nowadays, in ignoring the old doctrine that 
representation and taxation should go together. When repre- 
sentation and taxation are not in some sort proportional, there is 
a constant tendency, and always will be, as long as human nature 
is imperfect — that is, as long as it is human and not Divine — to 
tax unduly the under-represented section (whether vertical or 
horizontal) of the community. To this we are coming rapidly ; 
and when the "One Man One Vote" programme has been 
accomplished, property in general will be fairly described as the 
" tax and charity fund " of the State. It used to be said that the 
poor kept the fasts, the rich kept the feasts of the Church; things 
have been changed, and it will soon be true that the poor levy 
taxes and the rich pay them. It is interesting to notice that at 
the present time, when all claims, all rights are disputed, the right 
of the State to levy taxes is assumed as a matter of course. 
What is this "right"? Briefly, taxes are Imperial rates, which 
the State levies for the protection — the administration, in a word, 
for the ^* conduct " of the Empire. In Utopia all taxes, and all 
local rates, which stand morally on the same footing, might be 
replaced by voluntary contributions ; but on this " round globe 
of ours," as the preachers call it, all Governments must have re- 
course to taxation, unless the State is to be resolved into chaos. 
But all Governments, whether of the parish, the province, or the 
Empire, are bound to give an adequate return for the taxes they 
levy, this return being, in fact, the sole justification, ethically, of 
taxation. There can be no doubt that in former times the poorer 
classes, being inadequately represented, were taxed out of all pro- 
portion to the benefits they derived from the protection and ad- 
ministration afforded by the State. Now the daja%<5x \a.^ nJ^ss^ 
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property, being inadequately represented, will be unfairly taxed, 
and there is an enormous temptation to this course, not merely 
from the greed, but also from the ignorance of mankind. The 
ransom theory of Chamberlain is held by a much larger number 
of persons than Conservative politicians choose to believe. Every- 
one thinks that a man who has twice his (the thinker's) income 
has so much margin for payment of taxes, and a graduated income 
tax would be infinitely more popular than is generally supposed. 
Men forget that it is not the owners of property, but property 
itself, which is (or should be) really taxed. Suppose a mass A of 
property and a mass B, and B twice as great as A, B is taxed to 
twice the extent of A, because B requires twice the protection 
from the State and receives twice the advantages from the State 
that A does, and this quite irrespective of the fact that A may 
belong to forty and B to four owners. But logicians will point to 
the exemptions from income tax as destroying this theoiy. 
These exceptions are justifiable on the same grounds as the 
exemption of that portion of an income used in payment of life 
assurance premiums. Speaking broadly, the State does not tax a 
man's daily bread, his subsistence that is, nor that of his widow. 
I think, however, we must admit that it would have been fairer 
to allow £120 or £150 off all incomes, whether of £400 or of 
£400,000, and thereby made the taxation of incomes thoroughly 
logical. But to return : taxation is too often looked upon as a 
sort of blackmail, or fine, inflicted by the State ; and men ask, 
why not fine or blackmail most those who can bear it best ? 
Folks do not see that the State does not really care, in its oflBce 
of tax-gatherer, who are the owners or how many of them there 
may be of any given mass of property, but simply desires to 
exact an equivalent for the administration and protection it 
affords, which administration and protection are the same in how 
few or how many hands soever the property may lie. Let us not 
be deceived ; if the principle of a differential income tax were in- 
troduced there would be no limit to the differentiation, because 
political and social movements, like falling bodies, gather momen- 
tum and continue in the same straight line unless other forces 
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come into play to stop them or deflect them from their course. 
In " bad times," in times of war or distress, there would be an 
increasing tendency " to put the burdens on the shoulders best 
able to bear them," and nothing would check this tendency but 
the extinction of the broad-shouldered ones. 

Our Socialist friends will lose no time in showing that when 
once we forsake the teachings of political economy and morality, 
and bid those sciences go to the region of Jupiter, or Saturn, or 
the Devil, there is no arithmetical lialting-place, no safety in 
numbers, odd or even, whether integers or fractions. Take an 
instance — if the man of £5000 a year pays this year half as much 
again per £ as the man with £1000 per annum, why should he 
not next year pay two-thirds as much again per £ ; it is merely 
increasing his contribution by one-sixth. Of course the possessors 
of £5000 a year would object, but being a minute minority their 
objections would be speedily overruled, for a thousand demagogues 
would arise to prove that differential taxation was a part of God's 
good Providence, and the temptation of doing a righteous and at 
the same time a very profitable stroke of business would be too 
great for the English democracy. The prospect of fulfilling the 
Scriptures by making the rich men weep and howl, and at the 
same time filling one's pocket with their superfluities, would be, we 
must own, indescribably attractive. 

It will be said that the doctrine of public plunder does not take 
practical form in the Colonies and America. Perhaps not, for in 
new countries the room for lateral expansion is so great that 
upheavals are less likely, and, besides, the chances and changes of 
fortune are so much more rapid that the poor man of this year 
may be the millionaire of next. But in England there seems 
every prospect that unless property, as such, has some voice, some 
direct method of making itself heard in the Legislature of the 
future, owners in England will fare every whit as badly as owners 
in Ireland, and the rich man, so far as he survives, will be re- 
garded only as the whipping-post of the politician. 
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PROPERTY VOTES— A SUGGESTION. 

It is, then, the duty and the interest of Conservative statesmen 
to advocate such developments of the franchise as will, while con- 
ferring manhood suffrage, give also some security to property by 
ensuring its representation in the House of Commons. This 
might be done by allowing every male payer of income tax a 
vote or votes — not necessarily of the same value (perhaps, indeed, 
of only half that value) as the vote he would have as well under 
the manhood suffrage scheme — and allowing votes — up to six — in 
some sort of proportion to the amount of income tax paid. Thus 
the man of £150 would have one property vote, the man of £400 
a year two votes, the man of £1000 a year three votes, the man 
of £2000 a year four votes, the man of £3000 and £4000 (or 
over) respectively, five or six votes, six being the limit of property 
votes (all the old property and other special qualifications except 
that of university voters to be abolished). By this arrangement 
an owner of £10,000 a year would, as a citizen, have one vote ; as 
a property owner and payer of taxes on that property he would 
have six votes — total, seven votes (of the value of four manhood 
votes), all of which he should be allowed to give at one polling- 
place. It will, of course, be asked what logic there is in putting 
any limit to the number of votes a property owner may possess ] 
I answer that the propertied classes would be perfectly satisfied 
with a suffrage of the kind suggested and so limited, and where 
the class of persons who have the best right to cavil at the imper* 
feet carrying out of a theory are content with a measure falling 
short of logical perfection, it is not for others less interested, or, 
perhaps, not interested at all, to find fault. A man has always 
the right to take less than the utmost which he has the right to 
demand. 

Something of this same reform should also apply in the case of 
the local franchise^ unless wo wish to see the ownership of pro- 
perty in large masses practically forbidden — which is, indeed, the 
real aim of modem Radicalism. But in the case of the local 
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franchise, only ratepayers have a logical claim to vote ; for, unlike 
the State, the local authority has not the power of demanding, 
under certain circumstances, the personal service of the individual 
— (jurymen must be ratepayers) — nor has it any power at all 
corresponding to a Parliamentary policy which would so deeply 
affect the interests and conditions of all classes as to justify an 
universal suffrage. In a word, the cases of local and Imperial 
Government are by no means parallel. There is in some 
quarters a demand for the division of rates between owner 
and occupier. Let us accept the principle frankly, on the con- 
dition that the votes, as well as the rates, be divided. Thus, for 
every payment of rates by the tenant there would be a payment 
by the landlord, and for every tenancy vote there would be a 
corresponding owner vote. Women, as far as they are rate- 
payers, have obviously an equal claim with men to the local 
franchise. Unless he secures some sort of direct representation, 
the property owner, between the upper and nether millstones of 
Imperial and local taxation, will be squeezed out of existence. 
Very few Liberals have the courage to propose to forbid any 
man's having more than ^5000 a year, but — it is the old stoiy — 
any number of them would welcome conditions which would 
make the possession of such incomes impossible. Nowhere in the 
whole world has property been so safe as in Great Britain ; pro- 
perty has been protected by the sentiment of the people rather 
than by the stringency of the law, but once alter (as it is now 
being altered) that sentiment, and no country on the face of the 
earth will show a more rapid descent to Socialism. At the 
present moment schemes are in contemplation which would, if 
they became law, destroy all sense of property in land. Of 
course, nominally, compensation is to be given for land taken, 
but the mere market value of land or any other property by 
no means represents its value to the owner. What would be the 
feelings and action of those capitalists whose capital is invested, 
not in land, but in Government securities, in railways, canal, 
dock, and mining shares, if Government were to claim the right of 
buying up their investments, or any ]fatt oi iViK^W. ^^asft^^aS^*^^^^ 
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prices of the day? The first effect would be a tremendous 
depreciation in the value of all securities, for no man would feel 
sure that if a certain kind of stock were temporarily depressed, 
the State might not step in and compel all holders to sell ; while, 
on the other hand, holders on the occasion of a rise could not 
compel the State to purchase. All legitimate speculation would 
be stopped, all the advantages attaching to judgment and experi- 
ence would be neutralised ; the State, indeed, should place itself 
in the position of the bank of a gaming-table, which would play or 
cease to play as it chose, but w^ould carefully prevent the public 
from enjoying a like privilege. And yet the power thus supposed 
to be held by Government would be no worse than the schemes 
whereby a rich man's neighbours are to be allowed to compel him 
to sell to the local authority — that is, to themselves — all his land or 
auy portion of it, at a price supposed to be that of the day; 
while, on the other hand, he cannot compel them to take a single 
rood of land at any price unless they choose to do so. This utter 
one-sidedness is the characteristic economical weakness and 
political strength of all the socialistic theories of the day. The 
rich man is regarded as a silly sheep with plenty of wool on his 
back, which it is the duty of the politician to shear and distribute 
as occasion offers. It is time, high time, that the sheepishness, 
so long the characteristic of owners of property, should be shaken 
off, and that they should claim that right which is essential to 
the very existence of property — a right to be heard directly in the 
councils of the State. We shall be told, of course, that any such 
demands or protests are useless, that Democracy is all powerful, 
and that it is too late in the day to talk of the rights of property. 
If it be really so, I would say, away with all our Primrose 
Leagues, Pitt Clubs, and Conservative Associations. A party 
which is content to act on the very mildest defensive is fore- 
doomed to failure, and all the organisation in the world can do 
nothing but ensure defeat. It is indeed late, but much might be 
done if the owners of property would act together and resolutely 
refuse their votes and support to any Government which sacri- 
£ced their interest to the claims of party. The mere threatening 
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to do this would at once have an excellent effect, for it would be 
an excuse for a Government— at all events for a Conservative 
Government — to abstain from socialistic measures, since Govern- 
ments, like individuals, need an excuse for doing right more often 
than they require one for doing wrong. An enormous proportion 
of the functions necessary to civilised society is performed gratu- 
itously in this country by the well-to-do classes, and if they 
withdrew from public life, the loss to the country would bo 
incalculable — vei'hum sapienti satis. 

Let those who have anything to lose take a lesson from their 
opponents, let them combine promptly and agitate incessantly, for 
Democracy respects persons only in proportion to their powers of 
annoyance. To be sure ** the rights of property " does not sound 
a very promising election cry, but if honestly raised by persons 
who had convictions, it would gain more followers than we might 
expect. The working-classes of this country are not dishonest by 
tradition or conviction, nor except when they follow the lead of 
those ministering demons, the professional politicians. If the 
answer to the levying of an inequitable local rate were 
the throwing out of employment of some hundreds of stable- 
men and gardeners (on the ground that wealth, not being 
illimitable, as rates increased, the amount left to be spent in 
wages diminished), the voters of the district might come 
to think that, after all, property had its rights as well as 
its duties. 

Nothing, however, is to be done without making some sacrifice 
and incurring some risk. It is for the propertied classes to decide 
without delay, whether they are prepared to enter on a bold 
offensive policy, or whether they prefer to continue the policy of 
" reculer pour mieux sauter," till they retire so far as to tumble 
over the precipice in their rear. 

We have had enough of neutral tints in politics, especially on 
the Conservative side; we have tried too long the policy of buying 
off our assailants ; let us see whether a bold front may not answer 
better — it certainly cannot answer worse. The scheme here set 
forth may appear visionary ; but if we are to ^a\\\. ^^^:^^!«^xs%^^ 
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must not be afraid in a commercial age of using commercial 
methods and " asking enough." If the Pamellite party bad been 
accustomed to exhibit modest self-depreciation and moderation of 
demands, how many centuries would it not have taken to make 
Home Rule a " burning question." There is an old saying which 
Conservatives might bear in mind just now with advantage — 
" Better be killed than frightened to death." 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF 
POLITICAL DIFFERENCES. 

That carelessness about politics which many men consider a proof 
of openmindedness, that notion that middle positions are desirable 
and practicable, both really arise from ignorance of this truth — 
that political differences have a psychological basis, and are intim- 
ately connected with those diverse theories of the origin, ordering, 
and object of the universe which constitute differences of religion. 

Logical Conservatives and logical Liberals attach quite distinct 
values to human nature (though they may not know it), and hold 
quite distinct views as to the self-sufficiency of man for his own 
ultimate development — for working out his own salvation. 

Conservatives hold that man cannot be trusted to do the right 
thing always (or even generally) from the right motive. Liberals 
hold that individuals may err, yet men, taken in the mass (so as 
to get a good average sample of humanity), may be trusted to have 
a right judgment in all things, and to act thereon ; or, as Mr. Glad- 
stone puts it, the instincts of the masses of natural, uneducated men 
ore righteous altogether. In a word. Conservatives are the pessi- 
mists and Liberals the optimists of politics. This is a truth obvious 
enough, and one which Dr. Tocqueville suggested, if he did not ab- 
solutely affirm, yet of which men are generally profoundly ignorant, 
for they understand the origin of their ideas as little as the etymology 
of the words in which they express them. " I am a Conservative," 
says one man, " because I believe in such and such institutions.'* 
" And I am a Liberal," says another, " because I object to them : " 
and they are apt to think that with the destruction of such and 
such institutions and arrangements their opposition might cease 
and they might coalesce. They forget that the preservation of 
particular institutions, or the destructiou oC t\\avsv^ ^x^ \siKt^ ""C^ia 
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fleeting, accidental expressions of mutually destructive theories as 
to the capacity and potential development of human nature. 

In this respect the Liberal party holds, on the whole, much the 
stronger position, for it contains in its ranks at the present time 
many men who are prepared to go " any lengths," as the disgusted 
sitters on two stools declare — that is, many who frankly accept the 
consequences of the optimistic theory, who have, as the phrase 
goes, the courage of their opinions. Too often those Conservatives 
who have a glimmering of the truth that they are logically 
pessimists are ashamed to confess it, for they feel bound to stand 
up for the honour of humanity, and have a natural repugnance, in 
the face of universal clap-trap, to run down that human nature 
which thev share with their neighbours. 

In this suppression, this concealment of convictions, lies the 
weakness of the Tory party ; this it is which makes it seem too 
often (though in a different sense to that in which the term was 
first used) an ^* organised hypocrisy.*' There is the feeling, which 
Mr. Beckett has so ingenuously explained, that you cannot go to 
the Court of Democracy — that is, you cannot speak from a plat- 
form — unless you bless the people altogether. If men still submit 
to weekly denunciation from the pulpit, it is only because either 
they regard the denunciation as so purely formal and unreal as to 
be impersonal, or because it is so vague and diluted as not to 
affect the most sensitive of sinners. The feeling that man is not 
"half a bad sort of fellow," the theory — which, as Kingsley 
pointed out, is so constantly suggested by Dickens in his writings 
' — that man when he does well does so from natural goodness, but 
when he does ill it is from the force of circumstances, has incom- 
parable attractions for a certain class of mind. Dickens, writing 
at a period of transition — of transition from the doctrine that you 
can't be too hard upon a rogue, to the doctrine that the rogue is 
generally more sinned against than sinning — was the apostle of 
the new order of thought. 

Put briefly, the new order is this, '* There would be no sinners 
without temptations ; but society compels these temptations, 
therefore we ought to punish society and not the sinners." Man s 
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political theories — theories, that is, of the origin and construction 
of society and the government of the State, and man's religious 
theories — theories, that is, of the ordering and government of the 
universe, must always be intimately connected, and cannot fail to 
act and react perpetually on one another. Man cannot saturate 
one department of his mind with the idea, let us saj'', of authority, 
without its overflowing into and affecting other departments. It 
is true that in individual cases men may conquer this connection, 
this association of ideas ; but in the mass it must perpetually assert 
itself, not because men are necessarily logical, but because they 
are the creatures of habits of thought— that is, because great 
cardinal principles are all-pervading, and permeate remorselessly 
ail the thoughts of those who accept them. It is from this fact 
of man's thinking generally en suite that it comes that the true 
Conservative — the upholder of authority in politics — must be the 
believer in authority in religion, whilst the true Liberal — the 
equality man — will go for private judgment (the equal inherent 
right, that is, of each individual to judge for himself) in religion 
as well as in politics. The exceptions to this law in the case of 
bodies of men — in the cases of individuals there are exceptions to 
everything — are apparent only, and disappear on investigation. 
Let us examine a case in point. It will have occurred to many of 
us that the Puritans of the seventeenth century were at once 
democratic in politics, and yet strenuous supporters of authority 
in religion. But in truth their democratic character is much 
more apparent than real, for it is immensely exaggerated to the 
casual observer by its contrast with that illogical development of 
authority, under the influence of priestcraft and the decay of 
feudalism, which culminated in autocracy — the absolute rule of a 
heavenly appointed and anointed king. Everything in history is 
a matter of contrast and background. We think of the Bourbons 
and the Stuarts, of Louis XIV. and Charles I., and the Divine 
righteousness which they claimed as an inherent attribute of their 
kingship (" the king can do no wrong " had a positive meaning for 
them), until the aristocratic defenders of feudal privileges against 
the sovereign sQem to us the forerunners ecud V^ax^^^ ^^ ^^'s^^a^^-^ 
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until such a man as John Hampden, the English landowner, who 
defended the rights of property against the inroads of autocracy, 
takes in our eyes the form of a martyr for Democracy and the 
rights of man. 

To the Puritan regarding himself as one of a chosen people — 
the instrument of Providence and the Divinely-appointed scourge 
of their fellowmen — who looked with sombre acquiescence for the 
eternal misery of all those who were outside his own religious 
clique, the formula} of modern Democracy would have seemed 
foolishness. Nor if we turn from the dogmas of the Puritan to his 
actions shall we find him at all a better democrat. 

In one particular his conduct might certainly give everlasting 
pause to his Radical admirers, the worshippers of equality — he 
acquiesced in slave-holding, and often enough practised it. It is 
indeed this feature — slavery — which entirely differentiates the so- 
called democracies of the past — ^both of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and of Greek and Roman times — from the 
democracies of our own day. How can we talk of the " liberty " 
of a State, where one man might buy and sell another, just as ho 
might buy or sell any other chattel ; where, the man bought — ^the 
slave — ^had to endure all restrictions and indignities as though he 
were simply a beast of burden \ How can we talk of its " equality " 
when the one class enjoyed all the privileges, while the other 
suffered all the indignities which are recognised by Government % 
. How can we speak of its " fraternity " when, in the eyes of the law 
and of the community, there was less difference between the beast 
of the field and the slave than between the slave and his master ? 

In another and most important point the Puritan communities 
showed a thoroughly anti-democratic spirit — in their treatment of 
the question of property. In common with the other so-called 
democracies of old, they did not aim at producing equal distribu- 
tion of property, either by means of differential taxation or by 
restricting the power of bequest ; their object was, at most, by the 
sweeping away of political disabilities, to give all citizens a chance 
— not necessarily an equal one — but they never sought, by devices 
and restrJctiona, to ensure to each one ec^ual results, Nor must w^ 
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forget that at least one of the Puritan States of North America 
accepted the principle of primogeniture — the very keystone of the 
oligarchical or aristocratic system — without being considered in 
anywise inconsistent. 

Instances of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
would prove conclusively that the democracies of former days were 
much more diluted* oligarchies than genuine democracies. 

With the French Revolution a new era began — the era of logical, 
remorseless application of democratic principles. Up to that time 
the distinctions which were attacked were the distinctions of 
caste and creed ; it was now the turn of the distinctions of class 
and race. To speak in the French manner, the limited equality 
of the Old Testament, the equality of one member of a chosen 
people with another, had to give place to the unlimited equality 
of the New, of Greek and Scythian, of Jew and Eoman. All the 
brilliant reasoning from premises to conclusions, all the remorse- 
less logic of the French philosophers were needed to bring about 
this change, since mankind, having for thousands of years been 
accustomed on the one hand to class privileges, religious privileges, 
race privileges, and on the other to disabilities of class, religion, 
and race, these things seemed as natural to them as the physical 
differences among men of stature, strength, or complexion seem to 
us. The American Revolution had about it nothing doctrinaire ; 
it was not so much the expression of an idea as the accidental ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with the narrow-minded methods and 
servile exaggerations of the Royal Prerogative which marked the 
policy of the favourite ministers of George III. The founders of 
the American Constitution asserted, indeed, the equality of man- 
kind, but, as men of sense and slave-owners, they were by no 
means anxious to enforce the doctrine on an incredulous universe. 
For these gentlemen the doctrine, indeed, had its use, since grant- 
ing it, all rebellions were justified, and amongst them, of course, 
the one in which they were engaged ; still, it was to them rather an 
abstract declaration than a concrete fact. For, in truth, the 
American Revolution was much more akin to the English Re- 
volution of 1688, than to the Freucb o^ Vl*^^. W* ^^2>5a. ^^x^ 
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Whiggish in its nature, and took ample precautions for moderating 
the decisions and the actions of Divine Democracy. But with the 
French Revolution of '89, the doctrine of the equality, of the 
solidarity of the human race, came to the front, and the first 
serious attempts were made at its practical application. It was 
one thing to hear a slaveowner declaiming about the rights of 
man, while he treated his negroes as so many neat cattle, and 
quite another to see the Parisians using the limbs of a princess as 
cannon balls, or dabbling in blood — the blood of a king, formerly 
one of the most powerful on earth — with that gusto in carnage 
which is proper to Frenchmen and the feline camivora. It is no 
idle fancy which makes democrats look back to '89 as the birth- 
year of their system. Excursions there had been into the regions 
of Democracy, but never, till then, thorough comprehension of its 
principles, and thorough determination to carry them to their 
logical conclusion. When the Roundheads taught Charles I. that 
he had " a lith in his neck," it was the act of a few able fanatics 
who hated him as much for his ecclesiasticism as for his kingship, 
rather than of a people who held that monarchy was a crime 
against humanity. The Presbyterians and Independents be- 
lieved that they slew Charles on the same principle as Samuel 
slew Agag — in the fulfilment of Divine instructions. The 
French Revolutionaries, on the other hand, slew their king, not 
because he was a monster or unclean, or an Amalekite, but be- 
cause he wa% their king, and because they believed that if there 
were indeed a God, their act would be peculiarly insulting to 
Him. 

The French Republicans spoke always of the rights of man, the 
English Republicans regarded themselves as the scourge of the 
ungodly, as the vindicators of the rights of God. While they 
remembered that the monarchy was given unto Israel as a curse 
rather than as a blessing, they did not forget that the form of 
government which it replaced, if Republican, was also Theocratic. 
In a word, when we recollect that the sympathies of Cromwell's 
followers lay much less with the New Testament than with the 
Md — with its constant declarations of inequality between Jew and 
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Gentile, between the chosen people and the heathen world, we 
shall understand that the worship of humanity would have 
seemed to them as ridiculous as the cult of the goddess of 
reason. 

In no respect is the difference of views between the English 
revolutionists of the seventeenth century and the French of the 
eighteenth so strongly marked as in their method of dealing with 
the rights of property. 

Neither the Roundheads nor the Whigs had any quarrel with pro- 
perty owners; they aimed at no artificial State-aided equality — their 
object was the removal of disabilities, of artificial State-constructed 
inequalities, so that for the future each man, without let or hiud- 
rance, without risk of capricious taxation or capricious restriction, 
might do the best for himself and his descendants. Not so the 
Frenchmen, and not so their followers of to-day. It was not merely 
the patents of nobility, it was much more the power of the land- 
owner (the typical capitalist of the day), which they were deter- 
mined to crush once and forever. Under Cromwell, the customs 
and laws relating to the devolution of land were not altered, eldest 
sons were not regarded as an anomaly. Under the French Re- 
public things were far otherwise. Its democratic founders, being 
logicians and philosophers (unlike too many of our misleading 
Conservative politicians), perceived that primogeniture, the in- 
equality of one brother with another, was the very soul and seal 
of all aristocratic systems. How can we preach equality success- 
fully when Esau has £20,000 a year and the family pictures, and 
Jacob £500 and the maternal blessing? In this matter the 
French showed not merely their usual logical acuteness, but also 
the result of the philosophical training of their encyclopaedists. 
They understood that it was useless to persecute aristocracy 
while they tolerated the freedom of bequest which is its life- 
blood ; they perceived that cutting the roots of a tree was in- 
finitely more efficacious than any amount of hacking at the 
branches. Herein the French democrats made a veritable new 
departure, and by recognising the intimate connection of sociology 
and politics, the conditions respectively essential 1^ <^V\^g!>3t^2«:^ ^bSiS^ 
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democracy, by acknowledging the right of the State to interfere to 
correct inequalities, they marked in the most practical manner the 
distinction between themselves and the imperfect Republicanism 
of preceding ages. The latter had hoped, at most, to prevent the 
stereotyping and exaggerating by the State of those differences in 
society which naturally flow from inequality of possession : the 
men of 1789, going to the root of the matter, strove to correct 
those inequalities; to them it was not enough that in the eyes of the 
State one man should be as good as another, it was necessary also 
that in his neighbour's eyes no one should seem better than his 
fellows. To the genuine Republican all forms of precedence are 
intolerable. 

What is true of the Puritans of the seventeenth century, is 
true also of their descendants, the Dissenters, up to quite recent 
years. 

Excluding the members of the Unitarian body, which comprises 
many men of the freest views, holding opinions frankly Deistical, 
the Dissenters were not, until the latter half of the present 
century, by any means inclined to be extravagantly (^.d., logically) 
Liberal. 

Though inequalities and disabilities met them at every turn, 
they were quite wilHng to render unto Ceesar the things that are 
Caesar's. As it was lawful in St. Paul's days to pay respect unto 
heathen magistrates, so they held it could not be wrong to give 
obedience to officials, even to such as might be both Churchmen . 
and Tories. If they looked to politicians for help, it was to relieve 
them from disabilities, not to endow them with power and import- 
ance. In the course of time these disabilities were gradually re- 
moved, but in proportion as the Dissenter had less need to look 
to the politician, so the politician (becoming more and more a 
professional) had more need to avail himself of differences of creed 
and thought, however slight, between a man and his neighbour, 
more to gain from stirring up strife, as the electorate comprised a 
larger and larger proportion of voters among whom prejudice and 
ignorance formed the chief factors in political decision. 

Thus, by action and reaction, by using and being used by poll- 
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ticians, a large number of citizens, formerly the most scrupulous ob- 
servers of the law, have drivelled and drifted into the closest alliance 
with the anarchical wings of the two parties. In the words of George 
Eliot, "That race of Dissenters"— *.«., of those who looked upon 
Dissent solely as the form of religious expression most satisfying 
to their own souls — " is extinct in these days, when opinion has 
got far ahead of feeling, and every chapel-going youth can till our 
ears with the advantages of the Voluntary system, the corruptions 
of a State Church, and the Scriptural evidence that the first 
Christians were Congregationalists." A little study of contem- 
porary history will convince us, that this striking modification (to 
use no stronger word) of the political position of Dissenters, this 
modem development among them of democratic views as to 
authority, as to the respect due to the powers that be, have been 
accompanied by a complementary decadence of religious orthodoxy. 
If we read the addresses of their leading divines, or the reports of 
the conferences which are now held yearly all over the country, 
we find one continual series of complaints of the doctrinal back- 
slidings of the present generation of Dissenters. Many of their 
lay leaders, indeed, have the wit to evade the question, and insist 
rather on abstinence from alcohol, than adherence to the doctrines 
of the Atonement or Justification by Faith, and, perhaps, at 
heart rather rejoice at the decay of orthodoxy, though they see 
that nothing is to be gained by publicly advertising the fact. In 
truth, the Dissenters' theory of Christianity as a religion preserved 
to us by means of an infallible Book, collected by a most fallible 
primitive Church, by a body of men, that is, who, while daily wait- 
ing a martyr's death, became doctrinally depraved almost under 
the eyes of the Apostles, is altogether revolting to what wc call the 
scientific spirit of the age. Their theory of salvation, and of 
theology in general, is too narrow ; and their doctrine, that from 
the end of the first to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Christianity was practically extinct, is too startling for the good- 
natured optimist of our times. All this is widely recognised 
by the newest generation of Nonconformists, and the feeling is be- 
coming general that it is time for Dissent to moult, to slved ^cjs^sei. 
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of its old-fashioned doctrines, in order that it may take up wit 
modern ideas — the new plumage a la mode. Their devotion t 
Christianity wanes as their love of anarchy waxes. The tw 
changes, the theological and the political, have been strictly coi 
temporaneous, and furnish a capital instance of the conneotio 
between (or rather the identity of) the doctrines of authority i 
religion and authority in politics. As long as Dissenters hel 
strictly to their standard of orthodoxy in religion, they were s 
most (and then not generally) half-hearted Radicals ; it was onl 
when their respect for established dogma was on the wane th? 
they began seriously to adopt the real Liberal, the democrat 
theory of politics. 
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HOME RULE AND LIBERAL UNIONISM. 

At the present moment, when political parties form a sort of 
quadrille in which partners have f * crossed over," it cannot be 
unprofitable to consider briefly the position, present and future, of 
the Liberal Unionists. A little knowledge of history, a little con- 
sideration of cause and effect in politics, will show that the Home 
Rule Bill, being simply the logical outcome of those premises on 
which had been founded the Irish legislation of the last few years, 
this position must be one of unstable equilibrium. 

The chief form of capital in Ireland is the soil : from '69 to *f^6 
it had been the great aim and object of Liberal Governments to 
transfer this capital from the loyalist landlords to the " Irish 
people," ** Ireland for the Irish " was the political watchword — 
" le mot de dSsoi'dre." 

To further this object no expense was spared — that is, to the 
victim, who was requested to pay his own funeral charges — no 
moral obligations were so binding, no economical laws were so 
true that they might not be ignored. What wonder that the 
tenants, now practically owners of their farms, should think that 
it was time that they, for whom so much had been done by the 
English Government, should at last do something for themselves ? 

Were the^ not fit, to whom the bulk of the capital of the 
country had been transferred, to govern that country 1 The 
orators at Westminster were never tired of dilating on the 
industry, the intelligence, the patriotism of Irish farmers and 
peasants ; could these virtues find a better field for employment 
than in the government of their country ? For them, the laws of 
truth, justice, and political economy had been impartially sacri- 
ficed ; was it too much to ask that England should sacrifice her 
pride also, and by surrendering the " Paper " Union, should mark, 
in the fullest sense, herj[appreciation of the integrity a.\vd V>l<^'w'^'^^ 
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of the Irish people? Nothing in politics is so frequently a 
cause of pain as the being taken at your word ; Parnell and bis 
party always took the Liberal party literally, and worked the 
oracle who presided over it in a manner as effective as it was 
original. Many of those good souls, the Liberal Unionists, were 
the strongest aiders and abettors of the Irish party from '78 to 
'85, hoping, perhaps, that logic would follow political economy to 
the realms of Jupiter and Saturn, or more probably failing to see 
that logic had anything to do with politics. Not so their Irish 
taskmasters, by whom every platform platitude was noted, every 
foolish excuse for crime in Ireland duly remembered, and who 
soon learnt that they could not ask too much, for the success of 
their demands depended not at all on their reasonableness, but on 
the violence and importunity with which they were pressed. 
The Parnellites quickly discovered that there need be no present 
limit to generous legislation, for the quality of generosity cannot 
be strained when the giver does not provide the gifts. Justice 
has its boundaries stem and firm, but a generous policy is 
limited only by the exhaustion of the stores from which its 
gifts are drawn. 

But can the Home Rule Bill of '86 be said to spring directly from 
the Land Act of '81? Not, perhaps, directly, but it is unfortunately 
the characteristic of such legislation to have other besides legitimate 
offspring. In '81 Parnell and his followers demanded Home Rule 
and prohibition of contracts with regard to land. The latter they 
got, but not the former, but itwas apparent — and indeed they declared 
as much in the " lost link " speech and elsewhere — that they would 
not be satisfied by a partial surrender, and that the means by which 
they had gained the social, would be used to gain the political re- 
volutioa Moreover, encouraged by the constant pandering of the 
Goverament to sub-acute sedition, agitation became a regular calling 
with all the vested interests of any other profession, and Pamellite 
members naturally prefer the occupation of delegates to a House of 
Commons to the only alternative — sturdy vagabondism — which is 
open to a large majority of them. Lastly, we must ask, can 
any man who' believes in " the government of the people, by the 
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people, for the people," legitimately refuse the demand for Home 
Rule when an enormous proportion (more than four-fifths) of the 
Irish representatives are sent to the House of Commons specially 
to demand it ? The principal answers given by Liberal Unionists 
are : — Firsts that the Home Rule members are not really repre- 
sentatives of Irish feeling, which, if true, simply shows what a 
farce and a folly are an extended suffrage, vote by ballot, and all 
the other paraphernalia of democracy. It is, moreover, an objec- 
tion which comes very ill from the men who demanded the Reform 
Bill of '85 on the ground that even the " lowest of the people " 
had a right to the franchise ; for the right, if it means anything, 
means the right of voting for anyone, fool, knave, or scoundrel 
though he may be, whom the enfranchised may select. 

Secondly, it is alleged that Ireland is in no wise a distinct and 
separate portion of the Empire, and has no more claim to set up 
in Government on her own account than Yorkshire. This con- 
tention loses all its force when we remember that for the last twenty 
years it has been the great glory of Liberal statesmanship to 
treat Ireland as on a wholly different footing to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 

The entirely exceptional, the "generous" legislation of this 
period, has been always defended on the ground that the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland were quite special and peculiar, that 
the habits, tastes, feelings, prejudices, and needs of Irishmen 
were utterly distinct from those of the other inhabitants of the 
British Isles. 

Times without number was it asserted by Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers that not merely were Irishmen peculiar and distinct 
by habits, feeling, and religion, but that the soil, climate, and 
situation of Ireland were so entirely peculiar that legislation for 
Ireland could never serve as a precedent for legislation in regard 
to other portions of the United Kingdom. Thus the whole Liberal 
policy towards Ireland has done everything to foster the feeling 
of Irish separateness or nationality, and, although the agitators, 
in their moments of truthfulness, must confess that Ireland 
has never yet been a nation, there was cert«i\iV^ \sl ''^^ "^ss^ 
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'86 sufficient ground for hoping that, backed by the mandate of 
the Irish people given at the polling booths, they would soon 
make her one. While, then, we may be thankful that the Liberal 
Unionists have displayed so splendid an inconsistency, we must 
always remember that it is an inconsistency, and that had Lord 
Hartington and his followers kept their mouths closed in '80 or 
'81, there would have been no need to open them to such 
excellent purpose in '86 and '87. 

In estimating their probable future influence in politics, we 
must not forget that it is their constant boast that except in the 
matter of Homo Rule, they are steady adherents of the general 
Liberal policy of Mr. Gladstone, and must be guided, too, by the 
record of their conduct in the past. The constituencies have 
almost wholly forgotten that it was these same men who looked 
so tolerantly on crime during the earlier years, and that they, 
too, should bear their share of responsibility for the bungling 
which slew thousands of men " rightly struggling to be free," 
which threw away hundreds of English lives and millions of 
English money in being too late to save Gordon, and in planting 
a viscount's coronet (vice a laurel wreath) on the brow 
of the almost victorious Wolseley. *' He who fears God fears 
nothing else," said Burke, but it seemed, during those dark years, 
from '80 to '86, as if the Liberal party feared everything but 
God. They feared the Boers, but they feared that a surrender 
without making a fight of it would bring them to utter discredit, 
till they found that, by a Convention never meant to be kept by 
the one side, and by the other expected to be broken, the English 
people might be hoodwinked and cajoled. They feared to interfere 
in Egypt, but they feared more the anger of the English people ; 
they feared the Soudanese, but feared more the action of the 
opposition ; they feared that Gordon's life would involve them 
in responsibility, they feared that his death would mean political 
disaster. Their policy was one long course of tremulous anxiety 
to avoid responsibility and the logical consequences of any one 
line of political action. 

To the future historian it will seem strange that men like Lords 
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Hartington and Selborne and the old Whigs, who knew what 
English politics and politicians were in the days of Peel and 
Palmerston, should be content to link their fortunes with Glad- 
stone's, and should condescend to act the part of stalking-donkey 
for the modern Radical party. But even a w^orm will turn at last, 
though we may doubt whether it is not rather from the reflex 
action of the motor nerves of its back than from anv nobler im- 
pulse, and Mr. Gladstone's imperiousn'ess was at last too much for 
some of his followers. Of course they jibbed at the wrong thing, 
but they chose the right time, and what they lost in logic, they 
gained in glory. Probably they also hoped that one noble act of 
recantation would cover the multitude of their political sins, and 
act as a sort of plenary indulgence, absolving them, not merely 
from past, but from all future offences. With this we need not 
now concern ourselves, but still less is it necessary to talk of 
these English Radicals in the non angli sed angeli vein of 
admiration. 

Bearing in mind, then, these main incidents of Liberal Unionist 
conduct in the past, how are we to answer the questions. What 
will be their place in party politics in the future ? Will they per- 
manently form a party in the State? If we seek the aid of 
history in answering these questions, the best and completest an- 
alogy to the Liberal Unionists' secession is afforded by the old 
Catholic movement on the Continent. Those of us who can carry 
our minds back some twenty years will remember the high hopes 
that were held of the future of that movement, will remember with 
what enthusiasm English Divines of various schools of thought 
spoke of it, and with what fervour the right hand of fellowship 
was stretched out to those, who, for conscience sake, broke through 
old ties and associations and forewent all the prospects of advance- 
ment in the Church of their fathers and of their own youth. 
To how small an extent have those hopes been fulfilled ! The 
learning and energy of DoUinger, of Reinken, of Schulte, how 
little have they availed, to what small purpose has been 
displayed the sympathy of Anglicans like Wordsworth, Pusey, 
Liddon, and Browne 1 The movement halts \i it dsi^^ ^^s>^, ^'^^ 
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cede. The secret of the small success is the want of logic. It 
was too late, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, to 
break off from Rome without breaking with all her traditions. 
The old Catholics wished to keep these traditions intact 
but objected to their latest development. Such a movemeat 
might have been successful in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, in the days of (Jallicanism and religious quiescence 
(though, indeed, then there would have scarcely been more reason 
or excuse* for it than there would have been for Liberal Unionism 
in the days of Palmerston), but the ultramontane reaction of this 
century has made success impossible. Have not in like manner 
the doctrines to which all Liberals have subscribed in the last 
twenty years condemned to failure the Liberal Unionist move- 
ment by condemning the very basis of their action ? By a series 
of petty admissions, but, above all, by a long course of silent 
acquiescence, the old Catholics and Liberal Unionists alike have 
admitted a course of reasoning which could only logically end in 
the formulation of the infallibility of the Pope in the one case, of 
the infallibility of the people in the other. It will be said, of 
course, that here the infallibility of the people does not come in, 
for the democracy of the United Kingdom has not pronounced in 
favour of Home Rule : to this I reply as before, it is only the un- 
democratic character of some of the constituencies, the incomplete- 
ness, in fact (which will soon be remedied), of our democratic in- 
stitutions which has, for the present, saved the Union. Moreover, 
as shown above, the special and peculiar treatment of the Irish 
people during the last twenty years entitles the Irish democracy 
to assume that on Irish questions their interests have alone to be 
consulted, and that their decisions should be absolute and final. 
These two movements, the old Catholic and the Liberal Unionist, 
oeing alike illogical, they are both equally foredoomed to ulti- 
mate failure, but Liberal Unionism is certain for the present to 
be popular, as it offers a halting-place between two opinions to 
thousands of compromise-loving Englishmen. 

For the same reason Tory Democracy — that queer arrangement 
'D old Tory court dress and red cap of liberty, with an occasional 
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interlude of cap and bells — has attractions for minds of a somewhat 
coarser fibre. Liberal Unionism hopes by yielding in the beginning 
to be better prepared to resist in the end. Tory Democracy 
hopes by resisting in the beginning to yield more effectively in 
the end. 

"Everyone now-a-days goes in for amateur philosophy or for 
amateur Catholic ritualism ; but it is curious to see that they are 
all for toleration, and seem to think that we all mean the same 
thing though we say exactly the opposite. Tolerance means at 
bottom that no one knows anything about the matter and that 
one opinion is as good as another." So writes Froude, but he seems 
not to understand that the axiom is at least as applicable to 
politics as to religion. 

Tlie looser sort of modern thought, then, making so largely for 
compromise, any political departure which seems to promise it is 
bound at first to be popular. For the brain of a man is not a 
honeycomb of distinct idea-tight cells, and the way in which he 
acts or thinks in one department of human life will infallibly 
affect his actions and thoughts in another. It may be worth 
noting that Dissenters, '* who," says Morley, " are rigid above 
other men in demand of political consistency," have, with few ex- 
ceptions, declined to follow the Unionist standard. It is further 
worthy of note, that these exceptions belong almost entirely to one 
or two bodies, the Unitarian or the Quaker, both of which are in 
social and other matters the least conventional, the least con- 
sistent of Nonconformists, for their members alone partake of the 
pursuits and amusements of English gentlemen, without, at the 
same time, utterly renouncing their nonconformity. But ridiculous 
as it is to the logician, let us not underrate the strength and breadth 
of this longing for compromise, this desire to get and keep all that 
is best both in Tory and Radical, of which Liberal Unionism is the 
accidental expression of the hour, and which is so prominent a 
feature in the literature of the day. 

If we read a representative novelist, such as Besant, carefully, 
we cannot fail to perceive a yearning for the fruits of Democracy, 
and, at the same time, a strong clinging to all tkoA. v^ \i<^'eiv* \s^n^^ 
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old order of things. He and the excellent Froude, and many 
others would like to unite distribution of property and aristocracy, 
a peasant proprietary and a landed gentry, a courtless sovereign 
and a courtier people. Both have immense pride in the mighty 
empire of Britain, and neither see that democracy and such an 
empire are incompatible, that for a democracy to attempt to govern 
perforce India and Ireland is absurd, because the first principle 
of Democracy is that every man, be he black, white, or piebald, has 
equal indefeasible rights ; and not least the right of self-govern- 
ments. In reading " Oceana " there is a remark which illustrates 
very clearly this want of logic, because Mr. Froude is by no means 
an adherent of Hyndman. Sir George Grey is spoken of as being 
at all times and places " on the side of the poor and helpless 
against the rich and powerful." Does Mr. Froude really believe 
that the poorer and more helpless of two opponents must always 
be in the right % Are big men always in the wrong % If so, surely 
the police should be instructed to capture only big men in a 
street row or riot, an order that would be much appreciated by 
many members of the criminal classes. This substitution of 
sentiment for sense is supremely natural, and is a special charac- 
teristic of the present day when men are so accustomed to talk 
about a subject before they have thought about it, and so anxious 
to appear free from bigotry that they quite unconsciously give 
utterance to statements the most opposite, to nonsense the most 
profound. 

Liberal Unionism, as affording a halting-place between two 
opinions — a locus of hesitation — has done infinite harm to 
the Conservative cause, for it is chiefly recruited from those 
who, but for it, would have been forced to enrol themselves 
in the Tory ranks. Many a man, who, five years ago, was 
for all practical purposes a Conservative, now calls himself 
a Liberal Unionist for the sake of the middle position, and 
of the greater importance which attaches to individual members 
of a small party. Harm is also done in so far as the splendid in- 
consistency of Liberal Unionists prevents men from understand- 
ing the evils that result from legislation ^hich neglects logic and 
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principle. The movement is not likely to collapse, however, 
so long as its adherents are rejoiced over as reformed prodigals, 
but without being compelled to renounce their former prodigality. 
All this helps to produce an air of self-righteousness and com- 
plaisance, and fosters that tendency to regard themselves as a sort 
of chosen people which makes them the prigs of modem politics. 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of an author often 
referred to in these pages. " Middlemen may often seem to be 
earning for themselves a place in universal biography, and middle 
positions frequently seem to afford the final solution of vexed 
questions, but this double delusion seldom outlives a generation. 
The world wearies of the men, for attractive as their character 
may be, they are for ever telling us, generally at great length, 
how it comes about that they stand just where they do, and we 
soon tire of explanations and forget apologists. The positions, 
too, once hailed with such acclaim^ so easily recognised as the 
true refuge for poor mortals anxious to avoid being run over by 
fast driving logicians, how untenable do they soon appear ! how 
quickly do they grow antiquated ! how completely they are for- 
gotten ! " 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

It is not so many years since the mean and mercenary views of 
those who sold their votes for ready money formed a stock subject 
for the indignation and irony of the reformer. In those not very 
distant days we were taught that to use the franchise from 
selfish — from any but the noblest — motives was little short of 
sacrilege, and the ennobling aud refining character of electoral 
privileges was the constant theme of essaying journalists. 

At that time there was no more favourite picture with Badical 
orators than that of the working-man of the future — the proud 
possessor of all the rights of citizenship — racking his brain in 
shady solitude over the problems of the hour. To-day the 
working-man voter is a stern and imperious reality ; he has come, 
he has seen the weaknesses, the beggarly supineness of those 
above him, and he has conquered the scruples and the consciences 
of the leaders of both the great political parties. Labor omnia 
vincit. The labourer is the king, the high priest, the divinity of 
the politician, and the labour question — the question of the con- 
ditions and the remuneration of labour — is the favourite question 
of the day. Nor is this altogether a matter for regret, since the 
subject of the relations of capital and labour is of such vast, far- 
reaching importance ; it affects directly so many even of those 
who on other questions have a good-natured, sporting tendency to 
doctrinaire democracy, that a statesman might well hope to make 
it a rally ing-point for all the anti-anarchical forces of the country. 
As long as the Socialists confined themselves to plans for the 
redistribution of the land or the melting down of the largest 
fortunes, their efforts were viewed by a considerable portion of 
the middle-class with indifference, if not with positive approval. 
With the break-up of ancient political attachments and of the 
ancient reverence for all sorts and conditions of owners, land had 
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come to be looked upon as an extraordinary form of capital which 
might be made the subject of very extraordinary political experi- 
ments, without endangering the rights of property. 

This feeling had its origin principally in two sources, the one 
the constitutional disinclination of commercial Englishmen to 
consider the remote as well as the immediate deductions from 
their premises — they could not see that what the landlord suffered 
to-day the millowner would have to suffer to-morrow — the other 
the jealousy of suburban grandees, of villa squires, no longer con- 
tent to submit to the social prestige of the " county." Now, how- 
ever, that it is becoming clear that " rien est sacr^ k un sapeur," 
— to a democratic underminer of society, now that it is proposed 
to fix wages by law irrespective of the effect on dividends, a 
decided reaction is setting in among the trading classes against 
those Socialist theorists who hope to attain universal prosperity 
by a series of leaps and bounds in law-making. To be sure this 
feeling lacks full expression, for men having the fear of the ballot- 
box before their eyes are very prone to dissemble, very apt to 
think that they are acting the dark horse when they are only 
playing the political donkey ; still, the feeling is there, and if men 
of property could only be induced to unite and form a solid in- 
dependent party, instead of wasting their efforts all over the 
country in loquacious vote-cadging, it would astonish the time- 
servers by its depth and vigour. 

Before capitalists can hope to defend themselves they must be 
at the pains to understand the aims and objects of the Socialist 
leaders. This remark may seem a mere truism, as trivial as it is 
true, for are not the words of Bums, and Mann, and Tillet, so 
written that even the beaten capitalist may read them as he runs 
away? Certainly, but political and social ideas are absorbed 
rather than learnt systematically, and the atmosphere in which 
our elder capitalists were born and bred was one utterly opposed 
to those ideas which form the soul of the Socialist theory. 
Through life they have regarded it (on those rare occasions when 
it came to their notice at all) as a form of delusion practically as 
harmless as Mormonism or the flat earth theory* TV^>s>.^>^^^ >s^ 
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not the result of wilful, unreasoning prejudice, it is often the 
result of sheer inability to apprehend ; for we must remember that 
old age is as little apt at appreciating new ideas as at learning a 
new lauguage. It has been well said that notwithstanding his 
Conservative creed, Lord Salisbury is in a sense a more " ad- 
vanced " politician than Mr. Gladstone, in as much as the former 
has been accustomed to an atmosphere of modern political ideas 
altogether foreign to the elder politician. A proof of this may be 
found in Mr. Gladstone's private attitude (he has as many public 
attitudes as a ballet-dancer) on the land question. In his moments 
of homely veracity — as, for instance, on the occasion of an audit 
dinner — he shows the cloven foot of landlordism. He clings to the 
old-fashioned theory of landed property, by which the land is to 
bo owned by the capitalist and cultivated by the tenant-farmer; 
he trusts, not that the Hawarden estate will be divided among its 
occupiers and labourers, but that it will descend in the order of 
primogeniture to his descendants. Even in the case of Ireland, he 
strove to believe himself, and to persuade others, that his Land 
Act, would enhance the value of the landlord's interest. In a 
word, though always ready to suspend the rights of property to 
suit his political programme (regarding them, in fact, as equally 
capable of suspension and rehabilitation as the Habeas Corpus 
Act) he has never desired to destroy them. Mr. Gladstone's 
attitude is very much that of a large proportion of the old Whigs 
— the former leaders of the Liberal party. The theory of the 
rights of property is so inbred in them, seems so much a matter 
of course to them, that its inculcation has appeared purely un- 
necessary. Nay, more, they have regarded it as such an essential 
factor in our civilisation — it was so universally accepted as such 
— that they have felt free to take some liberties with it when politi- 
cal exigencies demanded, knowing that the popular adherence to 
economical orthodoxy would prevent them from going too far. 
This was all right so long as economical orthodoxy prevailed — in 
the times of Peel and Palmerston — but in later days there arose a 
race of men who knew not Adam Smith and displaced sense by 
sentiment, protesting against Mill and the other economists as 
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preachers of the misanthropic tyranny of nature. To tell them 
that nature is cruel, that facts are hard things, is simply a piping 
to the deaf adder. Man, they say, is above nature — is super- 
natural, it is his part to soften facts, mind triumphant over 
matter ! To reason with such men is useless ; they let you 
repeat your argument ad infinitum without answering it, and 
then tell you that it is "worn out" or "threadbare" — as 
though the rules of arithmetic and logic were mortal, 
perishable things, like a pocket-knife or a pair of breeches ! 
Happily, the younger generation of capitalists, recognising the 
futility of braying a fool in the mortar of logic, show some signs 
of understanding that the arguments of the future must be of the 
kind which carry dismay even when they don't ensure conviction. 
Owners must indeed be blind if they fail to understand what their 
position is in the eyes of the Socialist advocates of the new Union- 
ism. All sorts and kinds of capitalists — landlords, bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers — are to them anathema. Money, 
capital, is the root of all evil, comprehending in itself all the 
temptations which we were taught of old to consider as flowing 
from those three enemies of man's soul — the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Poverty, on the other hand, covers a multitude of sins, 
or rather it neutralises and destroys them. 

It is unnecessary to consider in detail the many schemes afloat 
by which it is hoped to vanquish the vampire capital, which is 
held to exist only on the blood of the operative, and which the 
most benevolent of arbitration boards has as little power to make 
respectable as it has to change the spots of the leopard or the 
skin of the negro. Whatever those schemes may be — Eight 
Hours Bills, Law of Conspiracy Amendment Bills, Abolition of 
Trusts Bill, etc., etc. — they all have a common object, the degra- 
dation and ultimate destruction of the employer. **The masters' 
prosperity is the workmen's adversity" — ^once appreciate this 
doctrine, and then those labour difficulties and derangements 
of the last year or two, which have alarmed the public 
and puzzled the philanthropist, are explained, if not to our 
satisfaction, at least to our advantage as students of deisaaox^^-^* 
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In the view of the new Unionists, " fair wages " are such wages 
as will ruin the employer. For them it is not sufficient that the 
workman should be prosperous, the edifice will not be crowned 
until the master is bankrupt. Jealousy and cupidity form a 
fertile soil in which the seed sown by the Fabian essayists is tak- 
ing root and multiplying a hundredfold. 



STRIKES AND LABOUR DIFFICULTIES. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the minute attention which 
even the smallest labour difficulty in the remotest district now 
receives at the hands of the public. Every newspaper contains 
some paragraph relating to " Capital and Wages," every dilettante 
in politics or sociology has some theory of what should be their 
relations. " If the interests of these two — of capital and of labour 
— are identical, as we are constantly assured, how is it that in an 
age when education teaches us to accept and act upon demon- 
strable truths (if education does not teach this it teaches nothing), 
the contest between the tvi o is becoming daily more bitter and more 
universal % " Such is the question that troubles myriads of good 
souls who are perplexed by modern developments, because they 
never really grasp the principles which guide and which can alone 
explain them. 

Unhappily, this perplexity in nowise prevents their assisting at 
the solution of social problems in floods of wordy rhetoric. We 
are living to-day at high penny-pressure, and the administration 
of knowledge in homoeopathic doses by the daily papers makes it 
the fashion for every man to have an opinion upon everything. 
Few of us are able to bespeak opinions from our own intelligence, 
and we therefore get them ready-made from our friends or from 
the organ which we have constituted the autocrat of our breakfast 
table. Thus it comes that too many of us — the light-armed and 
Jjght-hcarted skirmishers in the army of progress — help to stir up 
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strife without waiting to ascertain either their own views or the 
wants and objects of their clients. 

" Ob, but surely we must keep moving gently on ; is it not true 
of all social problems ^ solvuntur eundo ' ] '* Yes, by going to the 
devil, for that is the goal of all progressive movements prompted 
by sentiment and uncontrolled by reason. Hell is paved, with 
good intentions. 

The golden rule for each one of us — irrespective of cerebral 
development — surely is, *' don't meddle, don't interfere, don't 
agitate, until you have made up your mind — such as it is — and 
have defined your objects." There is really no hard.ship in this, 
since there is really no difficulty in ascertaining the aims of the 
agitators, and the motives of the upheaval. The agitators are too 
much in earnest to dissemble successfully, and social Democracy 
is gaining so many triumphs that there is little occasion for hypo- 
crisy. 

To the Socialist who regards every capitalist as an exploiter and 
a usurer, as a being differing in degree (and that often a slight 
one), but not in kind, from the slaveowners of the past, the part to 
be played by strikes in the solution of the labour question is as clear 
as noonday. Regarding our present industrial system as utterly 
pernicious, he must look upon everything which adds to its diffi- 
culties as in itself distinctly advantageous. In fact, if we read the 
words which Burns and his colleagues address to the working- 
classes specially, and not to the public generally, we shall soon 
assure ourselves that the Socialist leaders have no desire to find a 
modus Vivendi between capital and labour ; which, indeed, their 
creed teaches them must always mean for the labourer a modus 
moriendi — at best but a method of dying by inches instead of by 
ells. And not only the Socialists, but those, also, who are j-re- 
pared to travel half-way with them (and their name is legion), hold 
that the present position of the working-classes is degrading, that 
it is a struggle for mere bare existence, that it is a serfdom in 
reality, if not in name. At a recent Church congress the Rev. 
Prebendary Jones spoke as follows : " Here, surely, we may note 
a true attitude of the Church towards strikes. Tke^ ^<5x^^\r!^ 
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often, rude results of union, yet they indicated a combined and 
growing purpose, not to ask favours, but to ' see that such as are 
in need and necessity have right,' and the Church could not deny 
the justice of this aim. Though mistakes were made in realising it, 
this was at the bottom of the business. No doubt its rough prosecu- 
tion offended or alarmed those who inherited moods of feudal haughti- 
ness ; no doubt it often disturbed the course of trade ; hut Trade 
Unions really 'proclaimed the desire of a whole class to rise from or 
resent degradation, and to claim both a due share in productive 
business and a social position from which Tnere patronage should be 
eliminatedJ^ 

What this " due share " may be the speaker did not explain — 
nor is this an uncommon omission on the part of the half-way 
travellers — but he clearly indicated that it was to be something 
that would entirely alter the present positions of masters and 
workmen, of employer and employed. The true Socialist, on the 
other hand, has no difficulty in defining " the share." He says, — 
Everything being the produce of labour, everything should belong 
to the labourer; the capitalist is a thief and an enemy of the 
human race. 

Keeping this in view, he has no object in promoting the settle- 
ment of the labour disputes (whether at the docks or elsewhere) : 
any increase of wages wrung from capitalists must be considered 
merely as furnishing the sinews of war for a fresh attack ; between 
the labourer and the capitalist there can be no peace, but at most 
an armistice, which the former must utilise to the utmost in the 
preparation of a fresh offensive movement. Thus we have the 
Socialist's view that strikes and the suppression of the free work- 
man are the preliminary steps to the banding of all labour into 
Trade Unions ; that these Unions, having the absolute monopoly of 
labour, will be able to dictate their own terms to the owners of 
capital ; that these terms will become more and more stringent 
until the land, the manufactories — in a word^ all the instruments of 
production, shall be hypothecated to the Unions or to the State, in 
which the Unions will be, if not the only, at least infinitely the 
most important factor. 
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The successful use of the boycott in Ireland has taught how 
values can be whittled down so that owners may be glad to sell a 
noble inheritance for a paltry annuity — a birthright for a mess of 
pottage. These are things to be borne in mind when we bewail 
the conflict between capital and labour ; we must remember that 
it is largely a struggle for existence on the part of the capitalist, 
forced on him by Socialist agitators with a definite aim in view. 
As long as these are with us it is idle to talk of putting an end 
to strikes ; no arrangement for an increase of wages, however 
large, made by arbitrators of the highest moral excellence and 
the lowest reasoning power can satisfy them ; the very fact that 
the employer pays on the new scale condemns it, since it shows that 
the employer — the exploiter — still exists. Now, 4arauz Vinfame 
— smash the employer, don't merely damage him — is the watch- 
word of Socialism. So far we have two views : the one, the 
logical socialistic view, that strikes are the means by which Trades 
Unions will destroy, by promoting incessant deterioration, all 
private property ; the other, the goody-goody " bravo parson " 
views — which scorn details and concerns itself only with great 
matters — that strikes are to raise the working-man from a position 
of degradation — i.e.^ of toil, for to the fleshy ecclesiastic and his 
kind, physical toil seems a horrible evil — so that he may keep his 
hands clean and soft, and eat half-a-dozen meals a day. Quite 
opposed to either of these is also the old-fashioned view, held 
much more widely than it is expressed, that a strike is a sort 
of mutiny, a rebellion against constituted authority at once 
contrary to the laws of God and inimical to the welfare of the 
community. This view is sr.rely as wrong-headed as the others. 
The right of striking is not an extraordinary right, it is simply 
the right possessed by every man to do the best he can for him- 
self, the right to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market. Difficulties and disputes in the commercial world, we 
should remember, are the penalties of competition, just as friction 
is the penalty of motion in the world of physics — Nature always 
puts the brake on at some point or another. It is difficult to 
understand how labour-values could be «j&q,^x\,"^vcv^\ ^xSNnssv^ 
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occasional strikes ; I do not mean strikes in all trades at regula 
intervals, but occasional strikes in different trades. Owners c 
any commodity are always apt to think that they ought to ge 
better prices, until they have proved the market by holding of] 
The evil of the strike system is not that the workpeople in an^ 
concern arrange among themselves not to sell their labour belo\ 
a certain price, but that this movement is arranged for them b^ 
outsiders, and is so calculated as to occasion the greatest possibL 
inconvenience and irritation to the employer. 

If it were fully recognised that strikes are at best a necessar 
evil, it should surely be possible to conduct them in an honour 
able manner ; the workman holding out for a certain price, th( 
master declining to give it, but each acknowledging the right 
the other to do the best for himself : the employer satisfied \x 
see his men going elsewhere for higher wages, the employee 
satisfied to see themselves replaced by new hands. This is, o 
course, precisely what does not happen in 99 cases out of 100 
as a rule the Union leaders intervene ; outsiders, with a smal 
knowledge of human nature and a smaller of business, interview 
both sides and collect subscriptions for one, busy-bodies callim 
themselves peace-makers foment the struggle, and what shoulc 
be a mere trade dispute is finally aggravated into an affaii 
affecting the solidarity of the human race. Meanwhile practica 
measures are taken to promote the cause of humanity, and any 
one who is so far original as not to consult the will of the 
majority is labelled " blackleg," and battered out of the likeness 

of a man. But the English working-man is an Englishman ai: 

];onest man — and if ho ignores at times the promptings of justice 
it is because he is encouraged thereto by the supineness of a 
Government which forgets to protect whomsoever it does not fear 
and by the fatuity of a public which holds that to permit the 
fleecing of capitalists is the least irksome form of charity. li 
only outsiders could be induced to suspend judgment, to stand 
aloof, strikes would lose half their bitterness, because they would 
have lost all their social jealousy. The part of the wise is clear— 
never to cease diuuing into tUe ea\:a of all whom it may concern 
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the truth, put here in the language of the day, that " every chap 
has a right to strike, but one Johnny has no right to strike 
another Johnny because he don't." 

ARBITRATION AND COMPETITION. 

Much, it is held, might be done for social peace and quietness 
by the establishment of Boards of Conciliation. A little con- 
sideration will show that the difficulties in the way of their success 
would be enormous and probably insuperable. 

A Board of Conciliation may do good in providing a neutral 
meeting-ground for employer and employed, it may occasionally 
even heal up a breach, but it will do this by removing the proxi- 
mate cause of a strike without touching the general discontent 
which is often at the bottom of the difficulty. That is to say, its 
good offices will result in temporary, not in permanent, reconcilia- 
tion, and will be of doubtful advantage — for you may induce tlie 
rash to go in without driving the disease out. How, we must ask 
the advocates of arbitration, is it possible for you to decide what 
wages it is worth one man's while to take for his labour, or what 
interest it is worth another man's while to take for his capital ] 
Or on what principle will you endeavour to fix the ratio of wages 
to profits in imitation of the " albumenoid ratio " of the agricul- 
tural chemist % To speak of ** fair dividends " or ** fair w^ages " is 
simply a begging of the question. In the first place there can be 
no such thing as a standard dividend for all trades, so that even 
if a standard ratio (of wages to profits) were established for one 
trade, it would not help us in fixing the standard for others — i.e., 
the greater skill, energy, and inventiveness demanded of the 
employers in some trades are rewarded by their greater profits, and 
vice versa. Further, the fluctuation in the values of raw materials 
are so large and so frequent, that even if we could arrive at the 
average profit in one trade for a certain year, it need be no guide 
as to the profits of the next. Again, let anyone examine for him- 
self from year to year the prices current of timber, bricks, copper, 
lead, and iron ; let him remember that ou \Xi^ N^wa^ ^'^ >Ov\^'^vi 
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things (aud a score of others) depeud the costs of renewal and 
repair of buildings, machinery, plant, and tools, that the price of 
fuel is a most important factor in the cost of production, that the 
cost and keep of horse flesh is sometimes an expensive item, and 
he will see that the manufacturer has to take into consideration 
very much besides the cost of the staple raw material of his trade. 
The values of the precious metals, political complications affecting 
the rate of discount at home, and the markets for his products 
abroad, the increased or diminished purchasing power of popula- 
tion following on good or bad harvests — these are all things which 
have to be reckoned with. 

Lastly, and this is not the least important point, the employer 
may see "breakers ahead," and may decide that unless he can 
make handsome profits now he will not be able to tide over the 
difl&culties which he foresees in the future — difficulties arising from 
a tariff bill, let us say, or some such unavoidable cause. This 
calculating foresight is the very essence of business, and must be 
exercised by every man for himself — you cannot back a man's 
opinion for him. This is the real crux : if you are not prepared to 
insure a man from losses, you cannot fairly limit his profits ; if 
you attempt it you will only succeed in driving ability and intel- 
ligence from business pursuits, and increasing the number of idle 
annuitants. And in this connection it should not escape our 
notice that the would-bo leaders of working class opinion are by no 
means enamoured of arbitration unless they are assured of the 
" loyalty " — that is, of the partiality — of the arbitrators. Mr. 
Pickard, M.P., the mouthpiece of the miners, tells us that whilst 
miners "believe in arbitration as a matter of principle, they do 
not believe in arbitrating on the bread and butter, and health and 
happiness, of their working-men." Mr. Cowey (another miners' 
representative) opines that " arbitration may be right, but that to 
arbitrate whether men should starve to death is wrong.'* That is 
to say, arbitration is only tolerable when it declines to consider 
the facts of the case aud confines itself to assessing damages against 
the capitalist. 
Although recognised, it is exttemeV^ ^o\3L\i\.lal ^Khether sufficient 
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importance is attached to the alteration of relations between^ 
employer and employed — the inevitable result of the limited 
company system — as a factor in the labour difl&culties of the day. 
At the very time that men's mouths have been full of the trans- 
cendent importance of personal interest and sympathy between 
man and man, there has been a steady and constant transfer of 
his rights and duties from the employer to a combination of in- 
dividuals unknown to the workman, who, indeed, might be, so far 
as he is concerned, inhabitants of the moon. The reasons for this 
change are sufficiently well-known. The vast amount of money 
absorbed by buildings, machinery, and plant in modern manu- 
facturing concerns make the possession of a large capital of the 
first importance. Private individuals, if they possess the capital, 
can only run the business by risking their all, and the temptation 
to "convert" and insure themselves (even at some loss of profit) 
against risks, which may mean absolute ruin to the members of 
an " unlimited " firm of two or three persons, is very great. 

That the company mania has led to over-capitalisation, so that, in 
order to secure a market which will give a turnover proportionate 
to the capital employed, prices have to be cut (and with them 
quality) to the lowest point, is probably true. Thatjs, competi- 
tion is nowadays rather in price than in quality, rather to under- 
sell than to outdo in the character of the goods produced. 

This fo.m of competition leads, too, to a costly extension of the 
machinery of sale (by means of travellers and advertisements), 
which has to be paid for out of the goods sold« 

On the other hand, we must acknowledge that the competition 
in cheapness of production forces the attention of the manu- 
facturers to the utilisation of waste products and to fresh kinds of 
raw material, so that it is difficult to say on which side lies the 
balance of material advantage. 

Further, the public as buyers have no cause for complaint. 
To the masses cheapness (which does not mean adulteration) is of 
more importance than quality, and as the " commercial " leaves 
no comer un visited, they get the goods where and as they want 
them. It should be remembered, too, tVkaX \Xi'^\^^ <^\ ^^^vs^^&k^ 
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reaction applies here as elsewhere in economics. Cheap goods aro 
supplied and they are then demanded, cheap guods are demanded 
and they are then supplied. A bishop — whose knowledge of 
divinity is greater than his knowledge of human nature — tells us 
that the competition of trade is assimilated to the competition of 
war, and is condemned by the comi^arisun. He writes down, 
therefore, competing manufacturers as beings who hate their 
fellowmen. Deeply versed in the history of the competition of 
the churches, he rashly concludes that the rivalries of traders must 
be as bitter as the rivalries of theologians, that there must be an 
odium mercatorale as intense as the odium theologicum. Were the 
bishop to inquire, he would find that manufacturers aim at their 
own gain rather than at the injury of their fellows, and that it is 
(juite possible to run the race of commercial competition without 
desiring the destruction of a rival either in this world or the next. 
What is it, bishop ! which sanctiiies the competition of 
children in the schoolroom and tlie playing-field, while the com- 
petition of their fathers in the mill and the counting-house is held 
as earthly and devilish 1 

But there is another ground of complaint; we are told that 
the keen competition of modern trade is injurious to the welfare 
of the workmen, since it compels the cm2)loyer to keep his labour 
bill at the lowest figure — compels him, that is, to buy his labour 
in the cheapest market. The answer to this is that the competi- 
tion of trade cuts both ways. Here we have a vast capital 
seeking employment, and labour is one of the necessary factors iu 
such employment; there is, therefore, among cai)italists keen 
competition for labour. Vast sums of money are locked up in the 
plant and machinery of production ; every working hour that 
these are idle means, if not loss, at least diminished gain. 
There is, therefore, more reason now than ever why employers 
should be constant competing buyers in the labour market, 
therefore more reason than ever for their keeping on good terms 
with the workpeople of their trade. 1 do not gay *' their work- 
people," since the little sympathy between employers and em- 
plojred, which is largely tbo result of the company system, and 
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also the facilities for getting fresh employment, have induced a 
restlessness among the working-class, so that though a concern 
may have from year to year the same number of hands and of the 
same class, it can rarely speak of them as "ours " in the posses- 
sive sense whicli implies the continuous services of the same 
individuals for any number of years. 

Much might be written on this subject — the estrangement of 
employers and employed — but it should come from the pen of a 
Burke, for it is difficult to discuss it without danger of falling on 
the one hand into the condescension of " feudal haughtiness," or 
on the other into the gushing sentimentality of fraternity- mongers. 
Happily it needs not the enforcement of eloquence, but only the 
use of common sense, to show us how futile must be all agencies 
and arrangements. Governmental and philanthropic, for promoting 
goodwill and concord between the different classes (the capitalist 
and the labouring) of the country, if their everyday business re- 
lations may be described as purely mechanical. And yet during 
the last few years hundreds of really philanthropic men all over 
the country have sold their businesses to companies, thinking that 
if tliey gave a portion of their income and of their time to charit- 
able purposes they were doing all that they were bound to do, 
that tliey were fulfilling in the best manner the duties and obliga- 
tions of their position. 

To sell your business (whether all at once or by degrees matters 
little), to surrender the opportunity of influencing and serving 
those who have served you, perhaps, for twenty or thirty years, and at 
the same time to take an almost violent concern in religious and 
charitable schemes everywhere, from China to Peru, is surely a 
perfect instance of English lack of lucidity. It may be compared 
to the folly of those sportsmen who w^ill subscribe cheerfully to 
the " Hunters' Improvement Society," but decline resolutely to be 
bothered with doing the one tiling necessary to promote breeding 
— buy their horses from the farmer himself. 

But nowadays nothing can be done directly, it is all organisation : 
one man will find the means, another the brains, and a third the 
labour. Our philanthropic capitalists pr ii^x ^^^Y^^x-^o^v^^'^yx^xo^ 
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a dozen charitable schemes and a somewhat larger share in 
a dozen joint-stock companies^ to their old positions as heads of 
business concerns^ positions which, though affording ample oppor- 
tunities for legitimate profit and intelligent well-doing, are yet 
saddled with personal responsibility. Personal responsibility, 
which means also personal interest and personal influence, that is 
the one thing which the well-to-do classes — from dukes to green- 
grocers — wish to shirk ; the one thing that is more necessary to 
society and civilisation now than ever, since the less fortunate 
classes are ceasing to feel the old traditional respect for authority. 
Nothing but personal interest and intercourse will restore this 
feeling, nothing else will convince the working-man that he and 
his employer, though holding different ranks, and taking prize- 
money in different proportions, are comrades in the same army — 
the army of material progress which is engaged in overcoming and 
subduing the elements and the forces of Nature. In a word, if the 
employed is to be accessible to reason, it is necessary that the em- 
ployer should first be accessible to him. " Thus," it will be said, 
**you think to assist at the solution of the social problem by ad- 
vising capitalists not to do some great thing, not to sink their 
identity and their money in the promotion of General Booth's scheme, 
but simply to do their duty as employers— but what about the em- 
ployed 1 " I would answer that, in their case, the advice — the " do 
your duty in that state of life" advice — should be the same, without, 
indeed, expecting them to surrender the aspirations which find 
their expression in co-operation, but without promising that they 
shall be fulfilled. As far as it implies and promotes self-help, co- 
operation is altogether admirable ; its weakness lies in this, that 
its leaders too often assume men to become capable of everything 
by simply clubbing purses and intellects, as if from the brains 
of even ten thousand you could express the genius of a leader, or 
administrator, or inventor ! or as if the system when fully de- 
veloped, by denying scope and reward, would not check and 
destroy the inspirations of any extraordinary talent which might 
be found among its members — and the greatest progress the 
world ever makes is the result of the ordinary labour of many 
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men and the extraordinary intelligence of one. Then you oflfer to 
the working-man no hope of ultimate freedom from the shackles 
of ignoble toil 1 I would answer that toil is not ignoble, that 
there is not necessarily anything dreadful about it, and when toil 
is not a necessity men have to invent an equally irksome sub- 
stitute. It is not the presence of toil, but the absence of the 
amenities of life, which makes existence a hardship. Happily at 
the present day these amenities are much more within the reach 
of the working-man than they ever were before, and working-men 
have wit enough to compare their lot with that of their fathers, 
and to understand (though they may not confess it publicly) how 
much more may now be got with a labourer's wage than ever was 
got before. Discontent there assuredly is, and always must be, 
until men (working and otherwise) become angels, but it has been 
enormously exaggerated (and, therefore, enormously aggravated) 
by professional politicians who know how to put their case most 
temptingly before the British public. When the discontent of 
the masses is referred to it is generally coupled with, and justified 
by, that great mass of wretchedness and poverty on which the 
eyes of our social reformers are at present riveted. **See," it is 
said, " the results of your boasted civilisation — a vast residuum 
without work, without bread, without hope ; all the toilers who 
do not reach your artificial standard of labour are thrown on one 
side with less consideration than an overwrought beast of burden 
would receive. * The labourer is worthy of his hire,' but you con- 
sider him as worthy only of misery and death if he falters beneath 
the stress of physical toil." 

Such is the language often used, the implication being that the 
residuum is the detritus of a down-trodden working-class, the 
victims of taskmasters who not merely decline to provide the 
straw, but expect their victims to invent the clay. 

Now, the truth is, that the residuum consists not only of quon- 
dam working-men, but of outcasts from all classes — of all sorts and 
conditions of men, from duke's sons to dustmen's. Some are the 
victims of the vices or follies of others — of friends or relations — 
or of other circumstances quite beyond tK^vc <io\i\.x<:X^ ^xA ^^ \m6?^ 
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remember that with the best will in the world we are as little 
likely to prevent all cases of accidental disaster as we are to 
prevent all cases of accidental death. The most of the residuum, 
however, are where they are, because they are what they are — 
their physical and mental deficiencies unfitting them not merely 
for prosperity, but even for freedom. I mean that work could 
only be got out of them by the slave-driver's lash, for even when 
they have physical power they have not the mental power (the 
resolution) necessary to put it in operation. 

There is thus something excessively ludicrous in the habit of 
speaking of the idle, inoperative residuum, as though it were an 
integral portion of the ** working-class." 

It is true that the residuum contains more outcasts from that 
class than from any other, because the working-man, if incapable, 
sinks, since he has no wealthy relatives to provide him with the 
bread of idleness, to help him lo maintain a false position ; but 
between the labourer and the loafer there is a gulf, not the less 
impassable because it has not been fixed by law. 

But though the discontent of the w^orking- classes is intentionally 
and enormously exaggerated, though the distinction between them 
and the residuum is purposely ignored, so that the misery of the 
latter may be used statistically to bring down the average of 
happiness of the former, there is enough of genuine misery and 
genuine discontent to form a solid foundation for the platform of 
the agitator. Is the State to do nothing to remedy the one and 
to remove the other ? This is a question to be answered in- 
directly as we try to forecast what chance there is of the 
solution of the social problem by co-operation, that golden mean, 
as it seems, to many, between Socialism and Individualism ; that 
golden means, which is to transmute the labourer into the 
capitalist, and is to win its victories not by destruction but by 
absorption. 

The future has in store for us one of three possibilities. (1) 
Co-operation may evict and replace capitalism (using the two 
words in the ordinarily accepted sense). 
(2) Socialism may win the day, \\\e ^V<;xl^ vy.^^uniing the r61e of 
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universal employer and capitalist (after this, chaos and the 
deluge). 

(3) Things may go on much as they have done during the 
last few years ; scientific research and mechanical invention caus- 
ing a steady, though gradual, improvement in the condition of the 
working-class. 

As regards co-operation and Socialism we are bound to expect 
the success of one or other of these if we accept the optimistic 
theory of human nature. On the other hand, if we take the 
pessimist, or old-fashioned orthodox view, we shall prophesy for 
them ultimate failure, even though they may be illumined by 
flashes of temporary success on their road to ruin. 

CO-OPERATION. 

The success of co-operation would be the justification of that 
optimistic theory of human nature which is the great working 
principle of Socialism. It is a kind of Socialism — voluntary 
indeed, and therein lies its great merit — a combination of the em- 
ployed class to become their own employers, and furnish their own 
capital. Now, though it does not work by compulsion either of 
employer or employed, none the less would its triumph — such a 
triumph as its advocates must desire — mean the entire transforma- 
tion of our present social system. Thus co operation and (State or 
compulsory) Socialism are competitors in the same field, both dis- 
satisfied with the present order of things, both appealing to the 
same theory of human nature, — must it not inevitably follow 
that one of the two will ultimately absorb the other, even though 
that other mav have been for a time successful % Can we doubt 
that Socialism will prove the stronger ? First and foremost it has 
this enormous advantage — while the co-operative motto is " slow 
and sure," Socialism guarantees immediate results, and the 
democratic version of " bis dat qui cito dat " is, " he gives two 
thousandfold who quickly gives." Moreover, every advance made 
by co-operation towards absolute triumph would bring it nearer to 
Socialism. Its success must be won (if woii ^\. ^"^Xs^ ^^^'^>Si:^^^^^- 
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ceasing competition with capitalists, on the one hand as producer 
and seller, on the other hand as buyer of labour and material, thus 
gradually driving the private employer out of the field by absorb- 
ing his labour, and engrossing his markets, the result being a 
virtual co-operative monopoly of production. This would mean 
the establishment of an imperium in imperio, and if the State did 
not absorb the correlated organisations making up the co-operative 
system, they would absorb the State, or, at least, be in a position 
to control it. " Thus," argues the co-operationist, "we arrive at 
the same goal at last, but the means by which I would attain it 
are a rational, natural development ; I am so thoroughly a believer 
in the optimist theory of human nature, that all I ask is * liberty* — 
liberty for society to work out its own salvation without let or 
hindrance from peer or priest." 

The Socialist's answer is, that the State has more to do than 
merely to give a fair field and no favour, that its duty is to direct 
and to develop the human intelligence — which has been cribbed, 
cabined, and confined by centuries of feudal bondage — to enforce the 
socialist theory in the future just as it has enforced other theories 
in the past. If State interference in the past has failed, it is 
owing, they say, not to State interference being vicious, but 
owing to the viciousness of the theories which the State strove to 
enforce. '* My theory of human perfectibility will be justified," 
says the co-operationist, ** by the gradual (but not the less 
certain) attainment of perfect human institutions." " My theory 
of human perfectibility," answers the Socialist, "demands the 
immediate surrender of human institutions for the purposes of its 
propaganda; my theory is a religion — the religion of humanity — 
and what religion, since the world began, has ever refused to 
avail itself of the strong arm of the State to dissipate the clouds 
of error 1 Besides, not being Methuselah, I cannot afford to await 
the result of the co-operative method ; I want to see and to enjoy 
myself the application of my theory. Time is of the essence of 
the social contract." The Socialist arguments will probably gain 
the day ; the co-operationists, wearying of the tedious process of 
well-doing, will accept the swUtei me\^io^Qi tKeir rivals. This 
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they will the more readily do as the difficulties of their position 
develop themselves ; and their development will bo the greater 
the nearer they seem to be to the achievement of success. The 
most serious difficulties of co-operation will arise when it has (if it 
ever gets so far) the field pretty much to itself, so that it will 
have to fix the scale of rewards — of payment— for different kinds 
of labour, without having the outside market to appeal to as a 
standard for, and justification of, its classification. On what basis 
could co-operation then determine the relative values of skilled 
and unskilled labour, or of brain and muscle work 1 And at the 
same time there would be most need for such determination, since 
CO operation, having, or rather being, a monopoly, men of the 
most varied attainments would be drawn into, or born in, the 
system. These men (so we pessimists believe), the field of private 
enterprise being closed, would form a focus of discontent, and 
perpetually strive to vindicate their claims to consideration by 
attacking co operative institutions ; and co-operation, being a 
voluntary system, could not, without stultifying itself, coerce the 
malcontents. 

Then co-operationists, in their Humanity, would come to yearn 
for a power which should curb the unorthodox disturbing elements, 
and the State would be called on to enforce their doctrines, just 
as it was called on to enforce the doctrines of Christianity in the 
Middle Ages. That is to say, co-operation will be merged in 
Socialism, since the Socialist argument — " We are both optimists, 
both believers in human perfectibility ; now your methods have 
failed, you must then try ours, or acknowledge the creed a 
failure " — would be unanswerable. 

The pessimist forecast then, the forecast of those who believe 
neither in the perfectibility of human nature nor in that of human 
institutions, is that co-operation, even though it should attain to some- 
thing like a general success, would break down ultimately beneath 
the weight of increasing difficulties, and would be absorbed by 
Socialism, which alone would offer the means of overcoming them. 
In other words, if the optimist theory of human nature is to be 
triumphant, the triumph will be won by Ocl^ «Jc,\Asycw <^\ 'Oc^^ '''' ^'ss^fic- 
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pulsoiy " section of its supporters. This supposition seems the 
more reasonable when we consider how enormously attractive its 
programme of ** swift and sure " must be, not only after the failure 
of its rival, the " voluntary " theory, but even at the outset — at the 
present time — when both are starting on the race. 

Socialism does not say to a man, '* Your goodness, your un- 
selfishness will prove your fitness for social self-government — nay, 
more, will create it ; " but, "You are good, you are able, take and 
exercise your virtues and at once receive their reward ; life is too 
short for slow rewarded aspirations, enjoyment is the one thing 
needful." 

Reading the lines, and between the lines, of the books and the 
newspapers which we find on every table, can we doubt that this 
appeal is being made, can we doubt how it will be answered 1 Can 
we suppose that the masses will prefer a wandering for forty years 
in the wilderness (however salutary a discipline) to going in at 
once to possess the land ] To suppose it, would be to suppose an 
almost superhuman unselfishness on the part of those whose self- 
impprtance and self-esteem are being wrought to the highest pitch 
by the incessant adulation of all sections of politicians. 

And so it seems certain that the exposition of the optimist 
theory will be left eventually wholly in Socialist hands, and we 
have only to ask ourselves what means have we of combating 
error — error which is determined to seize every means of enforcing 
its doctrines and crushing dissent which civilisation and central- 
isation afford ; eiTor which appeals at once to the selfishness and to 
the solidarity of mankind, at once to their envy and their heroism % 

If we look around us we see those whom we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as the leaders of the people engaged in the task of 
wheedling and cozening the masses out of "just another vote,'* 
surrendering everything, self-respect, honour, and private influence, 
in order to keep a nominal political ascendancy which they dare 
not employ save to further the interests of their opponents. We 
see those whom it is the fashion to call the " classes " sunk in the 
lethargy of despair — fascinated by the steady gaze of that hydra's 
head, Democracy, 
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One thing, and one thing only — I have said it before, but it will 
have to bear repetition — will avail in the struggle which has now 
begun — the constant personal attention of each man to his busi* 
ness, whether of the landowner on his estate, or of the manufac- 
turer in his mill, or of the tradesman in his shop, so that those 
whose lot it is to obey and to carry out may feel that they are not 
merely parts of a mechanical organisation, but men whose dili- 
gence and fitness will be recognised and appreciated by their em- 
ployers. 

Philosophers tell us of the value of what is called the "personal 
equation " in politics, they point out the supreme advantage in the 
hour of peril which monarchy enjoys over an impersonal form of 
government, where the sovereign, in touch and sympathy with his 
people, affords a rallying point for their enthusiasm, a common 
object for the general devotion. Every newspaper that we open shows 
how absolutely essential to success are personal influence and per- 
sonal responsibility. Where would Gladstone or Chamberlain be 
now if they had been content to harangue the masses per telephone, 
or to entrust the decisions of great crises to some six-and-eight- 
penny conscience keeper 1 

The expression of Bismarck's countenance has often effected more 
than reams of diplomatic correspondence. Napoleon's smile was 
sufficient recompense for wounds and death — mind through manner 
everywhere triumphant over matter. 

And, this which is true in high politics, is true also in the politics 
of the family and the workshop ; the personal influence of a parent 
will outweigh all the educational mouldings of a dozen School 
Board teachers ; it is the personal influence of the employer, and 
that alone, which stands between many a private business and the 
destruction continually threatened by the limited companies with 
their huge masses of capital. 

There is yet a chance for what is called capitalism, if employers 
could remember that (as I have said before) the foregoing of rights 
is in no sort of way an atonement for neglect of duties, if they would 
be true to themselves and their dependants. 

It is possible for a rational being at once to avoid tfe^^ xs^RjCfes^^ss^ 
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of a slobbering effusiveness, and, at the same time, to show men 
that you appreciate their possession with yourself of a common 
humanity ; it is surely possible to give orders, and have tliem 
carried out, without holding that the obeyers thereof are in any 
sense common or unclean. 

On the other hand, it is surely possible to obey orders, to be 
under authority, without losing manhood or self-respect. In the 
most democratic of armies, obedience and discipline have been 
found essential, and the necessity for these things is as great 
(though not as obvious) in that vast array of human beings which 
we call society. A has to give orders, and B has to receive them ; 
B is respectful to A, and A is considerate to B ; there is labour 
and duty on one side, and thought and responsibility on the other 
— these things resulting in a mutual regard. 

" But what is the use of it all 1 Why should I be bothered 
with trouble and responsibility \ " cries the sluggard; ** things (or a 
portion of them) will last my time (after that, to be sure, the devil 
and the deluge) ! Why not take it easy ? Why do my best when 
my best may succeed no better than my worst ? " Because, in the 
words of the great Lord Chatham, " When there is no longer hope 
there is still a thing called duty. '' 
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THE LIMITS OF STATE INTERFERENCE. 

Is it then impossible for the State to abolish the causes of that 
discontent which furnishes the raw material for agitation, for 
perpetual trade disputes? Can it do nothing to raise the 
standard of living of the working-classes generally, and to relieve 
the abject misery of the residuum in particular] Must the poor 
be always with us, the enfans perdus of society, as Burke called 
them — mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, the tread- 
mill workers of society] Cannot an age of boundless knowledge, 
of unlimited research, of enormous unheard-of inventiveness, 
devise a system of Government which shall cause sorrow and 
sighing to flee away ] These are questions which disturb many a 
man who is neither covetous by nature nor Socialist by creed. 
To such an one it seems incredible that, with all the moral 
resources of our civilisation and the material resources of our 
globe, we should not be able to put every living soul beyond the 
coercion of mere want, even though our boasted science may not 
suffice to endow him with physical or intellectual ability. 

With the air full of aspirations such as these, to say that the 
function of the State is simply to keep the ring and let men fight 
it out with Nature and with one another, seems like " shutting 
the gates of mercy on mankind." 

Happily, true Conservative tenets do not compel us to go as 
far as this ; and, indeed, no form of Government which accepts 
the principles of Church establishments and hereditary privilege 
could consistently adopt a policy of simple laissez faire. 

In our primary conception of the State, it is the stake-holder, the 
trustee, the referee, and the umpire of the community. In virtue 
of the functions it thus accepts, it checks the assertion of per- 
sonal rights by the individual, undertaking at the same time to 
see that justice is done, ultimately, if u.ot. vcoxxva^v^^.^-^ > ^R» ^^ 
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claims. Tliis acceptance of respousibility as the price of the 
exercise of repressive power is one of the elemental conditions of 
the social contract — the contract by which, for many purposes, 
the man is merged in the citizen. 

The State does not allow the landlord to take his rent nor the 
trader to seize his money as soon as these become due, but it 
recognises their rights and undertakes the coercion of the 
defaulters. 

Again, the State does not allow a tenant or a customer to 
inflict personal chastisement on a letter of houses or a seller of 
goods for breach of contract, but it undertakes that justice shall 
be done to the claims of the aggrieved parties. 

There are those who hold that here the functions of the State 
ought to cease, that factory acts, that sanitary legislation (includ- 
ing, of course, compulsory vaccination), that measures for the 
protection of workmen, are each and all of them unjustifiable 
interferences with individual liberty. They hold that every man 
knows what is best for himself, or if he does not, that adversity 
and not the County Council is the school where he will best gain 
the knowledge. Government intervention, they say, means at 
best social deterioration, and, at worst, the destruction of all those 
civil virtues on which the very existence of society depends. 

Those of us who are loyal to the broad principles on which the 
British constitution is founded, who accept the theories of aristo- 
cracy and monarchy as they exist in England, cannot concur in 
this view. The great working principle of a constitutional 
(Government such as ours^ is to balance privilege on the one hand 
by protection on the other. The privileges of the peer set off by 
the protection of the pauper. Moreover, we must always re- 
member that the rights of property are not all equal, nor do they 
appeal equally to the human sense of justice and honesty. 

The right of bequest, of arranging for the devolution of pro- 
perty which we cannot take away with us, and which we are no 
longer present to administer is, perhaps, the most artificial (or 
the least natural) of the rights of property. It is one thing for a 
man to deal with the property ^\i\gV\ Ne«»\«» \v\ Uim, to spend it, to 
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use it, to give it ; it is not quite the same thing for him to arrange 
its uses and its employment when he can no longer fulfil the 
duties of citizenship, when he is no longer open to the pressure of 
public opinion, when the ideals, and the views, and the methods of 
society are alike inexplicable to the " dull cold ear of death." A 
will going and bequeathing, simply and absolutely, may, perhaps, 
be looked upon as a sort of promissory note, an undertaking to 
pay the concerned on a certain contingency — the contingency of 
death ; but a will with conditions and limitations — a settlement — 
is a document of a complex and double-sided character, laying 
obligations as well as conferring gifts on the beneficiary, and thus 
indirectly affecting a posterity which ci^nnot explain itself to the 
testator. 

The artificiality of those powers of conditional bequest, of 
settlement and entail — which are so necessary to the permanence 
of the highest forms of civilisation — is to be considered as 
balanced by such artificial interference with economic laws as the 
English Poor Law, Factory Regulations, and Sanitary Acts. 

Granting this economical justification for some State intervention, 
we must now ask what are to be its limits'? The broad rule by 
which this interference should be governed is surely this — that 
Government does not do anything for a man, which he, being an 
ordinarily rational person, can do for himself. 

This rule, we shall notice, allows Government inspection (and 
regulation) of the sanitary condition of workshops and factories, 
since the knowledge necessary for such inspection is not such as 
the private workman can be reasonably expected to possess. In 
the same way sanitary inspection of houses is (within limits) 
justifiable, while, on the other hand, enactments compelling the 
owners of cottages to attach gardens thereto, or directing that 
these tenements should have a southern aspect, would be gross 
infringements of liberty. The average man is incapable of judging 
of the danger arising from defective drains or of the degree of 
such defectiveness, while he is perfectly capable of estimating the 
advantages of horticultural relaxation, ox t\\^ T^x^A-a.^ ^xi»., ^^^-vs*- 
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over, ho may live a perfectly healthy life without either of these 
things ; at worst their absence will lessen vitality indirectly, while 
germ-laden sewage must sooner or later have direct effect. 

And this brings us to another rule by which ofl&cial action 
should be guided. The ideal State should concern itself only with 
direct effects, direct damages, direct injuries, leaving the indirect 
to be dealt with by individual intelligence and enterprise. It 
prevents disease directly by regulating sewers, it does not prevent 
it indirectly by providing bread. Here, as elsewhere, its rdle is 
repression of the bad, rather than creation of the good. Preven- 
tion, not promotion, is its watchword. It says, if you choose to 
build houses you must build them so that their inmates need not 
be diseased, nor a centre of disease ; it does not say, you must 
build bright, happy homes for independent and aggressive electors. 
It is one thing for Government to suppress stinks and exterminate 
germs, it is quite another for it to provide ^^ panem et circenses" — 
bread and cheese and free rabbit-coursing. 

We are apt to be impatient with this negative attitude until 
we remember w^hat a positive, active, "generous" policy really 
means. The State can never give, it can only transfer ; before it 
can confer a benefit it must abstract the raw material therefor 
from someone ; if its action is a boon to one man it is only by 
first being a bane to another. 

No amount of speechifying or voting will get over the fact that 
you can get nothing from nothing ; the property of the State is 
that which it abstracts from the pockets of its citizens. 

This being the case, the State can never declare, like the stage 
millionaire, that " expense is no object," it cannot therefor 
pretend to ignore (even if it ignore other grounds of distinction) 
the enormous difference in cost between a policy of repressing the 
bad and one of creating the good. It is one thing to forbid a man 
to lay down defective drains — to enforce the prohibition we need 
a small staff of inspectors ; it is quite another to provide com- 
fortable surroundings for the million — to do this you require a 
whole army of job-doers whose interest it will be to be also iob- 
fnnkers. 
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We are accustomed to complain, and complain bitterly, at the 
costliness and inefficiency of war office administration ; official 
tardiness and incompetence are constant subjects of our ridicule ; 
and yet we would (many of us), under the influence of sentimental 
yearnings after perfection, consent to allow the business of life to 
be carried on by the same sort of officialdom as that which we so 
continually deride. Officials have their uses, so we may suppose 
have locusts, but in the interests of humanity armies of either 
are to be deprecated. 

These sentimental yearnings take various forms ; perhaps that 
most prevalent at the present time is the desire to " do some- 
thing " in the way of feeding and clothing the children of the 
very poor. The elector reads of the pale faces of the poor Board 
School children ; his heart bleeds for them, and he determines 
that the pockets of the capitalist shall follow suit. The thing 
seems so simple. He will give his vote ; the millionaire will pay 
his ransom, and the pallid child will get his breakfast. Tria 
juncta in uno — all concurring in one common object, to expel 
want and crime from the land. Our warm-hearted friend forgets 
that this proceeding amounts to putting a premium on juvenile 
starvation, and is a very dangerous thing. If you begin by re- 
lieving the father of his first and most important duty, of feed- 
ing his offspring, you will end by relieving him of all the troubles 
and charges of fatherhood. Food is important, but so is clothing 
and suitable bedroom accommodation. Let us at least be logical. 
If we are to stand in loco parentis let us do so completely, let us 
have something to say as to the begetting of the children for 
whom we are to provide. Why should A expect B to find board, 
and lodging, and education for the reduplications of himself] At 
least, in such a case B may claim to have some control over the 
reduplication of incapacity. This is a question which will have 
to be faced boldly if we go on in our present mood of " generous " 
progressiveness. Parental cares and charges are the one great 
check on improvident and too early marriages, on the marriage of 
the feeble and the immature. Remove this check, and those least 
fitted to support a family will no longer hax^ ^w"^ x^-^va.*^-^ \>^ 
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abstain from matrimony ; their part will be merely to bring 
children into the world, while it will be the function of the State 
to keep them there. We know that the ancient Greeks regarded 
a large family as a credit to its authors, but they never considered 
that parental duties ended with the birth of the child. However, 
we have changed all that, and if our advanced friends have their 
way we shall live to see the country studded with luxurious 
asylums, for which one section of the community will provide the 
funds, while another will furnish the inmates. The wealth of 
England is prodigious, but not even the most ruthless squeezing 
of ground landlords and millionaires out of existence would enable 
us to endow the sort of vast foundling hospital for which so many 
of our warm-hearted brethren are busily yearning and scheming. 

Home fell beneath the blows of vigorous and healthy barbarians; 
she could not resist the mental and physical power of Goths, and 
Huns, and Saxons. Perhaps the British Empire is destined to 
perish as utterly as the Roman, but in a very diflferent way — 
destroyed from within and not from without, dying from sheer 
poorness of blood, from the State-aided survival of the unfittest. 
• ••••• t 

There are one or two points which we ought to consider before 
we leave this subject. What, it may be asked, is the justificatiou 
of Employers Liability Acts? Is not the working-man perfectly 
capable of taking care of himself in regard to the terms and con- 
ditions on which he sells his labour % 

Our answer to this nmst surely be, that everything depends on 
the coercive character or otherwise of the Acts. In the case of 
every such measure we should ask, is it permissive or compulsory, 
does it allow freedom of contract or forbid it % There is all the 
difference in the world between altering the presumption so that 
the law shall be in favour of the workman, unless otherwise 
arranged, and absolutely dictating the terms and conditions under 
which alone one man is to be allowed to sell his labour and an- 
other to purchase it. In the former case we give a warning ; we 
advise the workman to look out ; in the latter we insist upon 
ooking out fpr him ourselves, It \^ Qxi^ \^i\w^tci \\\j,t u^ a notice, 
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" This hill dangerous to bicyclists ;" it is quite another thing to 
forbid by law bicyclists from adventuring themselves thereon. 

There is, we may notice, this special justification for legislation, 
which protects the working-man by presuming in his favour. 
The workman's limbs are his capital, and not merely portions of 
his person. If he be maimed, he loses at once a considerable part 
of his property. A manual labourer maimed in hand or foot is 
obviously in a worse position than a solicitor or a stock-jobber 
crippled in the like manner. 

If, however, the State, not satisfied with protective warning, uses 
compulsion and forbids freedom of contract, the position is at once 
and entirely altered. VVIien once you begin to save a man from 
himself you relieve him of that personal responsibility which is so 
essential a factor in fitting him to take an intelligent part, as an 
elector, in the government of his country. A man who cannot 
look after his private interests cannot fairly claim to look after 
those of his fellows. No one sliould expect to enjoy the privileges 
of the citizen as well as the immunities of the minor. 

Women and children may be treated as political wards in 
Chancery^ and receive special protection, but this should only be 
accorded as long as they are legally incapable of exercising the 
political privileges which are at present confined to adult males. 
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THE CHURCH. 

Among the problems which have of late years afflicted our 
politicians — or to speak more correctly, which they have created 
with au eye to profitable solutions — none at one time held a more 
prominent position than the question of the future relations of the 
Church and the State, and the future disposition of Church properly. 
For the moment, the question of Ireland has thrown it into the 
shade, but with a wealthy and influential establishment on the 
one side, and on the other a variety of sects — franc-tireurs of 
religion — whose one common article of faith is the sinfulness of a 
State Church, and a democracy constantly taught that all property 
is the patrimony of the people, it cannot long remain in abeyance. 
Hitherto, the demand for disestablishment and disendowment, pure 
and simple, has been so artificial that the problem of preserving 
present arrangements in all essentials, while developing the 
establishment on strictly Conservative and logical lines, need pre- 
sent no insuperable difficulty, were it not for the fantasies and 
follies of visionary ecclesiastics. We have at the outset to 
recognise the fact that a large — perhaps an increasing — section of 
the English clergy are devoted to the cause of ecclesiastical 
aggrandisement, to the freeing, that is, of the priesthood from that 
controlling influence of the State, which, up till late years, has been 
acquiesced in since the Keformation. These men seek to restore 
everything that is of Rome, except its discipline ; they seek to in- 
troduce everything which favours priestly domination, while they 
reject all that prompt obedience, that ready submission to higher 
spiritual powers, without which the great fabric of the Roman 
Church could not exist for a day. In a word, the desire of these 
gentlemen is to combine the spiritual powers of the Roman priest 
with the delightful vie domestiqiie of the England parson. They 
are prepared^ indeed, to make ^ aa-cridce to gain their object, but 
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it is the sacrifice of the whole theory of the connection of Church 
and State, rather than of their own special share of the benefits of 
the establishment. Our ecclesiastics are no longer the honest 
blunderers of the days of Newman and the Tractarians ; they have 
learnt to worship the goddess opportunity, and are not inclined to 
sacrifice their benefices and their wives for an idea. Koman in 
everything but asceticism and respect for authority, they are de- 
termined not to go to Rome, but to develop the spiritualities of 
Rome amid the pleasant surroundings derived from Anglican 
temporalities. Their outward man is often an indubitable indica- 
tion of their inward development. In how many hundreds of 
churches do we see them arrayed in the moustache of an unkempt 
dragoon, the vestments of a mediaeval saint, and the boots of a 
labourer, practising the deportment of a Roman priest? How 
strong the claims of such an one "to bind and to loose," how stern 
are his admonitions ! but we know that there is, at least, one 
person in the parish — his wife — who can command a full absolution 
for all offences, however great, and, at least, one spot in the parish 
— his own house — where his strictest injunctions are habitually 
set at nought. Some foolish persons talk as if we should see an- 
other exodus of the Anglican clergy Rome wards, like that of fifty 
years ago ; they little understand the splendid uxoriousness of the 
modern priesthood. The wives of our spiritual pastors and 
masters do not object to their husbands publishing in the Church 
of England a pirated edition of Roman dogma and ritual, but 
they urge most strongly and most successfully the folly of leaving 
for an abstraction — for an "idea" — the parsonage houses so 
replete with the comfortable concrete. Not that they altogether 
object to a touch of martyrdom, provided it is kept within 
moderate limits, provided, that is, a feather-bed is substituted for 
the rack of ancient days, and four good meals a day take the place 
of the meagre fare of Diocletian dungeons, while the tortures of 
the amphitheatre are replaced by the mild-drawn suggestions of 
the Privy Council. It is difficult to repress a smile when the 
prayers of the faithful are requested for " one now suffering for 
the faith," for some "pot-egg martyr," that ia^'^k^^ViSi^ixsx^'^^'^N^^ 
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successfully to combine the dogmas of one Church with the emolu- 
ments of another, is undergoing, as the penalty of his success, a 
month or two's restriction of freedom. 

Our Ritualistic clergy are apt to talk and to write — ^perhaps 
even to believe — that they are liable to the fate of Daniel of old, 
that at any moment they may be cast into a den of lions ; they 
choose to forget that in the modem case the lions are stuffed; 
were it otherwise the number of candidates for martyrdom would 
indeed be strictly limited. For the plain truth is that mi^rried men 
make bad martyrs, since wedlock, though it enormously promotes 
the lesser virtues, is a constant incentive to supreme selfishness. 
" I love you, therefore love yourself," says the spouse, and the 
husband is fain to leave the rough track of self-sacrifice and 
glory for the smooth asphalted round of everyday life. 

It is very necessary to bear these facts in mind if we would 
understand the modem popular views on ecclesiastical affairs. 
We must never forget that in many of our large towns the people 
are able to compare the intelligence and strict obedience of the 
Roman clergy with the folly of that small section of the Anglican 
priesthood who seek to introduce into the organisation of their 
Church the insubordination of their own families and house- 
holds. Popular deductions are seldom really fair, for they are 
rarely logically complete, but on the points mentioned they are 
exceedingly damaging to the establishment. When people hear 
these two sets of men preach doctrines, in so many particulars 
identical, while their practice is so widely divergent, they ask 
whether it is not rather the difficulty of surrendering Anglican 
benefices than of accepting papal infallibility which prevents any 
large secession to Rome. And, indeed, the intermediate position 
of the Ritualists would be impossible, were they nets in the mass 
gifted with a blessed ignorance, of history, and logic, and a sub- 
lime self-assurance. How great is this ignorance, how sublime 
this self-assurance may be judged from the strange feat of 
iconoclasm which too many of our clergy, even of those most de- 
voted to antiquarian ecclesiasticism, have permitted themselves of 
Jate ^eara. How many an s^uclerit En^Uah village is there whose 
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history for many purposes has been clean wiped out by the trans- 
mogrification of its Church, often the sole surviving monument of 
its antiquity ! Let us not be unjust ; the motives which prompted 
these restorations have occasionally been admirable, but the zeal 
which executed them has been without knowledge — without 
knowledge of history, of architecture, or of human nature. We 
laugh at the whitewash of the eighteenth-century churchwarden, 
but it was at least less harmful than the love of pitch-pinery, of 
uniform well-scraped surfaces, which distinguishes the nineteenth- 
century incumbent — it concealed, but it did not destroy. We 
must not forget, however, that the modern " Catholic " priest is 
occasionally a great stickler for conformity ; he has a keen apprecia- 
tion of the eternal fitness of some things, and is naturally anxious 
that the priest and his surroundings should be in harmony ; it is 
not surprising, then, that he should seek to vulgarise our 
Churches. 

In seeking to forecast the future of the Church of England, the 
question arises, what is likely to be the result of the approximation 
to Rome in dogma and practice of late years ? 

When we consider the enormous Ritualistic development of 
the last twenty years, we may well ask, are we not on the 
brink of fusion with Rome? To the Evangelical who already 
scents from afar the shambles of the Inquisition, only one 
answer — the afiBrmative — seems possible, but those who examine 
the position coolly and without prejudice will be inclined to take 
the contrary view. For the movement in favour of reunion * 
comes entirely from one side. On their part the Roman clergy 
are quite unmoved and unresponsive, and this notwithstanding the 
high regard and (wholly unrequited) affection with which a con- 
siderable section of the Anglican communion regards them. The 
position of this section, by the way, is not a very dignified one ; it 
is too much that of a poor relation who is for ever producing 
the family pedigree and dilating to his wealthy but unfeeling 
kinsman on the claims and duties of consanguinity. On her side 
Rome is inflexible, remembering that imitation is the sincerest 
flattery, holding that the Faith once given to the S^vcdys»Y3i^^^^.^ 
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subject for the Exchange and Mart, she declines to meet or to 
treat ; those who would gain her ear must plead in forma pauperis. 
Thus there is no possibility of friendly negotiation between the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome — it takes two to 
make a bargain. Again, we must remember that the modem 
approximation to Rome is much more apparent than real, much 
more a matter of ritual than of faith. Contrary though it may 
seem to the temporal or eternal fitness of things, in very many 
cases the approximation in dogma follows — it does not precede — 
that in ritual. Nor is the reason far to seek. The clergy are 
Iionestly anxious to have their churches filled. Being very human 
and (many of them) of the modem optimistic complexion, they are 
loth to believe that it is their own incapacity as preachers and pas- 
tors, or the wickedness of men's hearts, which prevents this being 
the case. Looking round for a remedy, they find the easiest way 
of attracting (if not of keeping) a congregation is to have " bright, 
hearty, florid " services. Nor is conduct in this respect altogether 
singular, for among ministers of all denominations it is now very 
generally held that ** the pure word of God " is not suflficient to 
attract worshippers, and so on the one side we have the religious 
ballets of the Salvationist, and on the other the continental novel- 
ties of Anglican sacerdotalism. Gradually the doctrines preached 
tend to harmonise with the ceremonial practised, that is, in the 
end those doctrines are preached of which those bright, ritualistic 
services are in their nature illustrative and explanatory. Fifty 
years ago the services followed the dogmas ; now the process is 
reversed, and our priests strive to assimilate those doctrines which 
alone can justify an ultra-ceremonial w'orship. Not that our 
clergy are wilfully dishonest, but an easy assimilation of new 
teachings is a cardinal feature in religion as well as in politics in 
these days. It is partly this excessive regard for externals which 
prompt a large section of Anglicans to seek communion with the 
Greek Church — a Church remarkable at once for the pomp and 
circumstance of its ritual, and the squalid ignorance of its very 
inferior clergy. There is a growing inclination to look to the 
fable-loving East for solace and com\ianionship. Reunion with 
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Kome seems less and less practicable, but the Eastern Church may 
well possess a sense of " greater freedom and less responsibility," 
while negotiations carried on with her need not startle the English 
laity; they have a lurking mistrust of Papacy, but as for the 
Church of Archimandrites and polysyllabic Metropolitans, why, 
"it is all Greek to them." 

If on the one hand reunion with Eome seems impossible, is 
there on the other any probability of coalescence between the 
Church of England and the more orthodox dissenting bodies % 
Unhappily the latter consummation seems as much outside the 
range of practical politics as does the former. Indeed, it seems 
less possible now than ever. For this, for the attitude of increas- 
in<j: bitterness which characterises the relations of the Church and 
Dissent, the excessive priestliness of the clergy is to no small ex- 
tent to blame ; while the laity themselves, on their side, are in a 
large measure responsible for this exaggerated ecclesiasticism. 
For many years past it has been the fashion, as Kingsley remarks, 
(a fashion which, as we must admit, at length shows signs of 
weakening) to expect from the clergy an extraordinary scrupulos- 
ity of conduct. Amusements reckoned perfectly lawful and even 
desirable for laymen have been forbidden to the clergy. The 
parson who shoots is connected in the popular imagination with 
the smell of brimstone, he who hunts is regarded as though he 
concealed a pair of cloven feet beneath his tops. Many a man, 
when he is reviewing the doings of his vicar, at once assumes the 
attitude of the weaker brother — he is so easily oflfended — while in 
his own case, for himself, he regards all things as both expedient 
and lawful. Thus through the action of the laity as well as by 
their own professional instincts, the clergy have tended to become 
more and more a sacerdotal caste; we see less of the English 
gentleman and more of Italian priest ; their influence may be 
greater in the Church but it is less in the parish, less among 
that numerous section of the population — the non-church-going 
parishioners. Most unfortunately this change in the position and 
attitude of the clergy has taken place contemporaneously with a 
most important alteration of the general dissenting ^i.^'^ <^^ *^5c^^ 
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establish incnt. Though the legal diuqiialifications which beset Noa- 
couforniity have disappeared, though the privileges so long aud so 
ardently desired have at length been obtained^ yet, speaking gener- 
ally, the Dissenters of to-day regard the National Church with a jeal- 
ousy and a rancour, which were formerly almost unknown. 

Various circumstances have conspired to transform the Dissent- 
ing minister from a moderate reformer into the slavish (though 
often unconscious) instrument of Socialism — that most earnest of 
modern political creeds. On some of these I have touched, but two 
others deserve at least passing notice — the one, the increasing 
popularity of the church in many districts, which robs him of his 
congregation, a much greater grieviince than the exaction of tithes ; 
the other, the careless Gallioism of many landowners who fail to 
recognise and do justice to the manifold forms and subtle grada- 
tions of heresy. It is not the custom of polite society to ask after 
the state of one another's souls, inquiries are confined to the 
health (or more often the sickness) of the body. 

Still, without any sacrifice of their high breeding, landloi-ds 
might surely leani something as to the religious views and pre- 
judices of their dependents. But nothing has contributed more 
largely to the said transformation than that decay of dogmatic 
religion which has compelled Nonconformity to tolerate in its 
ranks men who have very little religious attachment, but a good 
deal of religious hatred, whose only form of bigotry is a bigoted 
dislike to those who adhere to ancient religious and political ideals. 
Too often, as it seems, recruits are only to be won, adherents are 
only to be retained, by withdrawing their attention from theo- 
logical questions and fixing it on the social problems of the day — 
religious differences thus subserving social hatred. All this has 
been a grievous disappointment to many who trusted that with 
the wane of dogma there would be a vast increase of goodwill and 
charity. May it not be that as men believe less and less in the 
damnation of their opponents in the next world, they are more 
and more anxious to inflict damage on them in this] ** While we 
have time let us do harm imto all men who differ from us," seems 
to he the watchword of many a modern reformer. No one who 
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has watched the course of recent events can doubt that the poli- 
tical Dissenter is destined to play in ^ral districts in the future a 
part even more important than he has played in our municipalities 
in the past. For indeed the Church is often regarded in the 
country with a malevolence which those who do not read the local 
papers carefully would believe impossible in an age which aflfecta 
an universal charity to all men, even to the greatest rogues. No- 
thing is more melancholy to contemplate than the behaviour of a 
large section of the Anglican clergy while this stupendous change 
has been coming over the temper and the methods of Dissent. At 
the very time that conciliation was most necessary, they have 
chosen to adopt the non possumus attitude of the Papacy, and at- 
tempted to refurbish the controversial weapons of the sixteenth 
century. 

Formerly, though their temporalities were greater than at 
the present time, their spiritualities were less ; that is, while 
by law they had many more rights and privileges, they were 
much less prone to proclaim themselves the only accredited 
messengers of Heaven. The sacerdotal properties of their profes- 
sion were, as a rule, kept in the background, and if produced, pro- 
duced only to satisfy the yearnings of some " advanced " soul, not to 
overawe and coerce the average parishioner. But with the 
anxiety to wear the small-clothes of Rome, and to affiliate them- 
selves to that Church as far as it can be done without unreason- 
able sacrifices, which has seized the clergy of late years, there 
grew up a spirit of exclusiveness especially galling at a time 
when Nonconformists were beginning to look less for reward in the 
next world and more for acknowledgment in this. At the very 
time when social subordination was beginning to grow weak, the 
sacerdotalist clergy set up claims to spiritual domination unheard 
of for centuries, and to display all the hauteur of theological 
legitimism. In another respect, too, the clergy have misread the 
signs of the times ; their estimate of the extent to which florid 
services and elaborated ritual appeal to the English mind, and may 
be expected to counterbalance the homely attractions of Dissent, is 
an exceedingly exaggerated one. Thex^ \% V/^o qW*^"^ ^sjl ^&x. ^\ 
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unreality about the whole thing. By dint of the free and open 
Church movement (excellent in its object and intentions), the 
unique parochial system of the English Church (which corre- 
sponded to the equally unique ante-Card wellian regimental system 
of the English army) has been well-nigh destroyed, and people 
wander from church to church as the state of the weather or of 
the respective choirs may suggest. There is too often but little 
common feeling, but little sympathy between people and priest, 
between those who go to hear a well-executed service and him 
who inhabits the vestments. There may be a large quantity of 
really tasteful decorations, a number of well-rendered hymns, and 
much of that prolongation of syllables in a lofty key, which among 
our less musically-gifted priests does duty for intoning, but there 
is not rarely an air of listlessness of being merely onlookers 
among the congregation. At a Dissenting service, on the other 
hand, whatever may be the defects of taste, of intelligence, of 
execution, the minister is obviously at one with his hearers — he is, 
in fact, their mouthpiece. Again, the clergy of to-day — even the 
most moderate of them — run no small risk of losing touch with the 
bulk of their people through their habit of devoting themselves 
so largely (by week-day services and otherwise) to the spiritual 
welfare of the knot of special church-goers who may be found in 
every parish, but who, unfortunately, comprise but a small 
fraction of the parishioners. It is only by mingling with their 
people on every possible lawful occasion, only by striving in- 
cessantly to understand the views and motives of all sections of 
their flock and also of their Dissenting neighbours that our 
clergy can hope to keep the Church "national." Comminatiou 
and rebuke of schism are worse than useless, for they serve but 
as a handle to the political Dissenter, ever thankful for the least 
clerical indiscretion. Moreover, the parish priest has no right to 
forget that many a Nonconformist is such at no small loss of 
convenience and advantage, and perhaps at no small expense. 
The carelessness of the last century and the folly of this have 
had perhaps an equal share in driving men to chapel. How 
often do little freaks of nairo^'-rnVtid^dxiQ^^ in everyday life 
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destroy ten times over all the effect of the benignant utterances 
of the pulpit % 

It is an interesting and instructive fact that, at the very time 
when our clergy are pointing out with most earnestness the 
errors of Dissent, they are adopting, and in no half-hearted way, 
many of the methods and mannerisms of Dissenters. There is 
abroad among the clergy a very earnest desire to popularise 
religion, and to attain this end practices have been adopted 
strangely opposed to the former tone and prejudices of the Church. 
Extempore preaching has found much favour of late, and the 
pulpit is now too often the scene of a good man struggling to 
express a half-developed idea through a tangle of ungrammatical 
sentences, a spectacle which appals if it does not convince, and 
disarms criticism by darkening understanding. To but few men 
is it given to speak words of wisdom extempore, and it is the 
rarest thing for an extempore sermon to be worth subsequent 
perusal ; what is gained in speed is certainly lost in power. 
Clerical imitation has not, of course, stopped here ; in many other 
ways the clergy have shown their power of adaptation. Re- 
vivalist practices and services, and, indeed, all the machinery of 
such a body as the " Church army," prove a rapprochement to 
Dissent, certainly in practice, and to some extent in doctrine, but 
do not make the absorption of Nonconformist bodies by the Church 
one whit more probable. 

Not less important than the relations of the Church with l.er 
religious rivals is the question of her attitude towards the new 
social faith, the faith which holds that if you only look after 
men's bodies, their souls (if they have any) will develop satis- 
factorily — *• Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care 
of themselves." Here, too, the clergy have shown no lack of 
receptivity. Indeed, in their desire to be all things to all men, 
some of them would be willing to make the Church a refuge, a 
cave of AduUam, for every needy fanatic with a new political 
nostrum for social happiness. 

These gentlemen forget that when St. Paul spoke of being all 
things to all men, he by no means proposed, to ^"cyK^^tX. *0c^^ Si«\^ 
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by condoning the criino, <ind wiis never weary of preaching what 
we injiy term " The Saiictification of Authority " — that the powers 
which be are ordained of God — and respect for the rights of pro- 
perty. 

IJiit, unhappily, in their excessive anxiety to please the people, 
too many of them are quite willing to explain away any of those 
hard sayings of Scripture, which prevent the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity by the criminal classes, and are quite determined to com- 
pel the people to come into their churches, even though their 
presence has to be purchased by the sacrifice of the ten command- 
ments. To the great doctrines of their Church these people- 
pleasing ecclesiastics attach but little importance, for, indeed, they 
cannot see the Great Founder of their faith while their eyes are 
fixed on the impenitent thief on the Cross — that great historical 
Protestant against the liights of Property. 

In all this, they are but copying their neighbours, in whose 
chapels the Siuaitic prohibition of " covetousnous " is regarded as 
ridiculously old-fashioned, and quite unsuited to the requirements 
of modem civilisation. 

That the conduct of the Dissenting bodies^ in this respect^ must 
influence, to a certain extent, the line taken by the clergy on 
social questions is only natural, but an Established Church has 
not the excuse that it is " following its bread and butter," which 
may be urged in palliation of the action of the Nonconformist 
ministers. But it is not in this direction only that the spirit of 
the age has made itself felt in the Church ; it has manifested it- 
self likewise in the fashionable ambition to be diligent about 
everybody else's business. In too many parishes clerical activity 
takes the form of incessant attendance at conferences and public 
meetings (whereat much good advice is given to all sorts and con- 
ditions of absent men), and the promotion of different varieties of 
guilds, societies, and fraternities. In a democratic age, love of 
popularity will always be one of the chief incitements to activity, 
for as everything is owed to the people directly or indirectly, popu- 
larity is the surest road to success. Now, Democracy only appre- 
ciatea what it sees openly and plaiul^ *, k c«k.uTiot be at the trouble 
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of investigation, and therefore works that are to please it must 
be broadly and noisily evident. 

Thus it comes that many districts are infested by blatant 
parsons, who utter, with an owl-like solemnity, platitudes reckoned 
ancient in the days of Noah, and imagine that the possession of 
sacerdotal powers is a guarantee of the possession of common 
sense. We are apt to forget how much good work was done in 
the old days by the clergyman (gentleman and landowner though 
he might be), who stuck to his village and parishioners, year in and 
year out, and made the interests of his neighbours his own, wl 
attended no conferences with their voluminous disputes and 
acrimonious reports, who belonged to no societies for the social 
regeneration of humanity, who regulated his life not by a variety 
of vows and pledges, but by the precepts of the gospel and the 
lionour of a gentleman. 

It is the fashion to sneer at the " Greek play " parsons of former 
days, but ignorance of Greek does not imply knowledge of human 
nature, and to draw one's mental sustenance from the daily paper 
is the worst possible training for any but a parish demagogue. The 
spread of education, the demand for technical instruction in all 
trades and crafts, make it more necessary now than ever that the 
clergy should have a broad intellectual training, some knowledge 
of historical facts, and some appreciation of the charm of literature 
and the truths of science. If the clergy really desire (as no doubt 
they do) to increase the usefulness and influence of the Church, let 
them stick to their parishes and their books, and cultivate any 
harmless hobbies which will bring them into contact with their 
neighbours, both Churchmen and others ; above all things, let them 
remember that no amount of ecclesiastical organisation will win 
men's hearts ; they are only to be touched by unremitting anxious 
personal communication and intercourse, a method of gaining 
converts (we might call it " retail conversion ") the most tedious, 
and, to ambition, the least attractive possible. A passion for 
organisation in all the departmeuts of life has become one of the 
great features of the day. Men see vast industrial concerns^ 
manufactories, mills, and what not, earned oxv^\\\i^^"t^'SaS»xN5y^ ^"^ 
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clockwork, and with evideut success, by dint of caFefol organisation. 
They are charmed, and naturally anxious to introduce a like system 
into politics, religion, and society. They forget the great principle 
which alone make military and commercial organisations possible 
— the implicit obedience of every man to his chief — and are mor- 
tified in the highest degree to find that suggestions, however 
numerous and well-meant, are as different from commands in their 
effect as a tiger-skin is from a tiger. 

The Church Establishment is the one Institution which the new 
Progressive Conservatives seem inclined to respect. At the same 
time they have not felt able to " leave it alone " altogether. They 
have felt bound to interfere, actuated by the theories now in 
vogue, with the form in which the Church's property is held. 



THE CHURCH AND THE LAND. 

Landowning is at present under a cloud, and the responsibilities 
which it entails are especially distasteful to a generation w^bich 
prides itself on the punctilious performance of social duties. 
Again, the multiplication of landowners is a favourite project of 
Lord Salisbury and his fellow-peers ; it is the correct thing to yearn 
for a race of peasant proprietors, who would, with the practical 
common sense logic of democracy, at once set to work to rate and 
squeeze their noble sympathisers out of existence. Such being 
the tendencies of the age, it is not surprising that the " Glebe 
Lands Act " should have been passed with a view to destroy that 
intimate connection of the clergy with the soil which Lord 
Beaconsfield considered so advantageous. Nor is the advantage 
by any means imaginary, since the possession of glebes forms a 
point of contact between the clergy and the laity, between the 
Sunday and the work-a-day world, this point of contact being 
especially valuable at a time when the separation of the former 
into a caste of priestly pulpiteers and platformers threatens 
to be a serious social evil. 
It 18 constant] J said that the cVeigj ought not to have glebes, 
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that they don't know and can't be expected to know anything 
about the land, and indeed, in so many words, that they are, and 
have a right to be by profession, shocking bad n.en of business. 
That glebe lands are often a source of trouble to the clergy is 
beyond dispute, for they afford endless opportunities for the 
display of ignorance — both of agriculture and of human na- 
ture. 

Whether a man lets his glebe or cultivates it himself, it must 
needs bring him into constant contact with his fellow human 
beings, who are of course always easiest to get on with when you 
see nothing of them. Thus the parson^ who having had it all his 
own way in the pulpit on Sunday, finds that his Monday dicta in 
the market-place are boldly traversed, is apt to conclude that 
business is bad foi; the parson, the truth being that the parson is 
too often very bad at business. The management of glebe lands 
is undoubtedly irksome to the incumbent when he happens to be 
ignorant .of the simplest facts and processes of agriculture. But 
whose fault is this ] A clergyman accepts a country living, he 
undertakes to dwell among neighbours, rich and poor, who depend 
for their daily bread on agriculture : is it unreasonable to ask that 
he shall have some knowledge of this, the chief industry of the 
country ] Is it disadvantageous that his means should be drawn 
from the same source as theirs, that he should enjoy the prosperity 
of his people and share their adversity % In other words, are not 
glebes the most rational source of income for the holder of a 
country benefice ] Again, we must remember that although 
glebe lands have paid small dividends during the agricultural 
depression of the last few years, yet for centuries previously they 
have been a source of very great profit and advantage, as they 
might well be once more in the future — if they were allowed to 
have one. 

Bearing this fact in mind, and also the other one, that consols 
yielding under 3 per cent, are the alternative form of investment, 
the present time of bare emergence from the lowest depths of de- 
pression in the land market does not recommend itself as a 
suitable one for the conversion of real estate into personalty. 
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Nevertheless, such conversion will commend itself to many of the 
clergy, since it will save them trouble, and gain for them a little 
fleeting popularity as helpers forward of the new "divide the 
land and prosper " theory. Besides, their recklessness of the future 
(to which the helpless condition of thousands of their widows and 
oi-phans can testify) disinclines them to consider too closely the 
consequences of such action to their successors ; if they can get 
their " to-day," they are quite ready to let other people's to-morrow 
take care of itself. 

The most acrid criticism can find but little to say against the 
administration of the other landed property of the Church — the 
estates held by the ecclesiastical Commissioners. Considerate to 
their tenants, able and willing to invest capital in improvements — 
and improvements mean the employment of labour — the Com- 
missioners are model landlords. Some fanatics would like to see 
these estates sold at present depressed prices to swarms of peasant 
proprietors ; they forget that a National Church cannot be ex- 
pected to sacrifice the future to the present, and that the peasant 
properties would soon be sub-divided out of existence, unless the 
owners, accepting the theories of Malthus, resorted to practices 
exceedingly obnoxious to ecclesiastical teaching. Men of business 
will consider that the Church does infinitely more good in her 
character of a careful, generous, and improving landlord, than if 
she sold her lands to gain a little fleeting popularity, and to re- 
lieve herself of those duties which are inseparable from the 
position of a landed proprietor. 

The divorce of the Church from the land is sometimes 
advocated on the ground that it would propitiate the democracy, 
and that the Establishment w^ould gain a new lease of life by 
adopting the r6le of the rentier, Consol certificates are of course 
less obvious than acres; but this is no case of out of sight, out of 
mind. Every School Board boy knows that the parson cannot go 
on faring, if not sumptuously, at least comfortably, without an 
income, and that this income must be either derived from invest- 
ments or paid by the State. Quarterly dividend warrants would 
soon discredit the Jatter theory — however admirable in the eves 
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of Liberatiouists — and it would then be seen that masses of con- 
sols are as accessible to popular covetousness as masses of land. 
The property would still exist ; it would merely be transferred 
to the protection of a glass shade instead of being left in the 
open. 

It is instructive to notice that, at the very time when the pri- 
vate ownership of land is being most bitterly attacked, its owner- 
ship by Corporations able and willing to fulfil the duties 
incident to its possession meets with equal disapproval. But it is 
always the same : the fanatics who assail the House of Lords as 
the representative of the hereditary principle do not fail to fall 
foul of the bishops as absurd exceptions to a ridiculous rule. No 
amount of double shuffling of her property will propitiate the 
enemies of the Church, her very anxiety to conceal her possessions 
will only render them more open to the assaults of envy and 
covetousness. 



THE RIGHTS OF PATRONS AND PARISHIONERS. 



Although " The Church is in danger " is still an effective cry, 
and although the Conservative party is pledged to defend the 
Ejjtablishment as it is pledged to defend no other institution, yet 
the feeling is growing that, if it is to be preserved, something must 
be done to increase the responsibility of the beneficed clergy, and 
to free parishes from the incubus of incompetent or slothful in- 
cumbents. The endowments of the Church were given to remu- 
nerate and maintain clerical labour, not to reward gentlemen and 
others for having taken the trouble to be ordained. If we have, to 
some extent, altered the form of the labour which is to be rendered 
in return for the endowment, we should be only the more punc- 
tilious in its performance. If we no longer say masses for the dead, 
the energy thus set free is to be used in greater carefulness for the 
souls of the living. 

We must confess, in the first place, that there la \xv "^.^^^^ \sissss:^ 
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parishes a slackness most deatructive of Church influence, and 
quite inconsistent with the pious intentions of the founders of the 
benefice. In many a parish the parson does not pull well with his 
flock; at firat, he is grieved and determines to remedy this want 
of concord, but as time rolls on, both parties become reconciled to 
it, and each goes his own way — the parson offering in a hopeless 
sort of way spiritual nourishment, which the flock more or less re- 
spectfully decline to accept. Now, surely, here is a case for Epis- 
copal supervision, especially in these days of an extended Episcopate 
and suffragan bishops. To every parish in the country a yearly 
visit of inspection should be made by the bishop or his immediate 
representative. These visits should be made quietly, and at two 
or three days' notice, and at varying times of the year, and they 
ought to be entirely unaccompanied with any of the special choral 
services and nasal intonations which often surrounds a bishop and 
his staff as with a halo. 

The time of the visit being uncertain, any clergyman who pro- 
posed to absent himself from his parish, if but for a few davs, 
would have to send notice thereof to his bishop : this would be no 
great hardship in these times of cheap postage, while it would 
tend to greatly promote ecclesiastical discipline, which, in its way, 
should be as strict as that of the civil service. 

These visits should be as business-like as possible, and should 
entail the production of a list of parishioners, and the description, 
as far as might be, of the spiritual and temporal condition of eacli 
individual family. It would be well if Government could provide 
some temporal duties for the clergy of a partially statistical 
character, with a small stipend of ^10 or £20 attached, as it 
would be a reason and an excuse for their gaining a better insight 
into the condition and manner of life of all their parishioners. It 
is not enough that iii general all-round visiting our clergy com- 
pare most favourably with those of any other religious body, — the 
clergy of the Established Church should be above and beyond all 
comparison in this respect. 

It will be objected that the average bishop cannot undertake the 
careful aapervision of parochial duties here suggested, for his 
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duties are already too engrossing. To this T answer, that a 
bishop's first duty is "supervision" or " overlooking," and that his 
time would be infinitely better employed in seeing that the clergy 
do their duty by the laity, than in the exhibition of amateur 
political economy at conferences, or the execution of great masses 
of epistolary correspondence. We do not expect them to spend 
time in " serving tables," and why should writing-tables be an ex- 
ception ] It is, of course, gratifying to a clergyman to receive a 
holograph letter from his bishop, but the laity would be better 
served if the time spent in letter- writing were devoted to a careful, 
systematic visitation of parishes. It is a pity that, in country 
districts at least, the bishops do not travel more on horseback. 
Equitation would improve their health, and add to their knowledge 
of localities and their inhabitants. Again, a bishop should have 
time for study ; he should not be content with merely dressing out 
old ideas in new clothes, and if he is to have influence with the 
generality, he should be something of a man of the world — which 
is a very different thing from being worldly — and with that end 
in view he should seize all opportunities of gaining a knowledge 
of the views and ideals (or want of them) of the " classes" as well 
as of the " masses." 

At least one bishop, now deceased, marred the effect of long 
and laborious service in his diocese by clinging to office long after 
he was incapable of performing his duties. " His wife wished it," 
they said, and so the Church had to suffer grievously to satisfy a 
woman's selfishness. Burke said, " He who fears God fears 
nothing else." Alas ! that so many of our clergy should have to 
add " except his wife / " But to return to the parochial clergy. We 
must all of us know parish priests who are utterly unsuited for 
their position, not on account of depravity or vice, but from sheer 
incapacity — their faults, indeed, are faults not of commission but 
of omission. The laity have their remedy, it will be said — " Let 
them complain to the bishop." But when they complain they are 
expected to prove their statements, and nothing is so diflficult 
to prove as the non-fulfilment of duties, which, from their nature, 
Vary with the circumstances of time and ^lwi^» ^<^^ S»s8.\ftR>^ ^ 
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coinplainiDg to the bishop, men generally conclude to " leave it 
alone," and either give up public worship or attend the services of 
some other religious body. This sort of thing is going on daily, 
while we are content to point to the multitude of new churches 
lately built, and to malign, to a quite unnecessary extent, the 
characters of our spiritual forefathers, " who in the eighteenth 
century drove such multitudes from the Church's fold." And 
yet to suggest a remedy is exceedingly difficult. Setting aside 
the question of justice, popular election to benefices would 
be a remedy worse than the disease, from the canvassing, party 
spirit, and turmoil which it always involves, and it would, more- 
over, be to a great extent ineffective, unless the power of popular 
expulsion were also conferred. Conservative statesmanship 
would naturally aim at making the patron of the living a 
principal factor in the solution of the problem, and something 
like the following arrangement should be possible. The par- 
ishioners to be allowed (under regulations) to compel the patron to 
exercise a power of deposition and reappointment, which action of 
parishioners might be termed a " parish protest." For the purposes 
of such protest, all ratepayers in the parish to have a vote (given 
by ballot) ; or, more simply, all persons being on the list of County 
Council or municipal electors' list for that parish. In addition to 
this, all persons on the said list being members of the Church of 
England to have an extra or second vote, which vote, to prevent 
confusion and fraud, should be given separately, though on the 
same polling-day. The definition of a member of the Church of 
England to be, — "A person who (and each of whose children if any) 
h:is been b:iptised according to the rites of the Church of England, 
and who has attended his parish church for two years, and in each 
year not less than ten times." I have said " ten times " instead 
of thirty or forty, because a man could always be able to prove (if 
disputed) ten attendances, but might have difficulty in proving 
thirty or forty ; of course it might be difficult for a person who 
only went to his parish church a dozen times in a year to prove 
ten attendances — so much the worse for the scanty attendant. 
Further, this ^^Churchman's list" to be made out by the parish 
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clerk, but none to be put on it without their application to that 
effect in writing. A two-thirds majority of votes given should be 
necessary to carry the protest, and no incumbent should be liable 
tliereto till after two years' tenure of the benefice ; a protest 
being attempted and having failed, the incumbent should not be 
liable to another for at least three years. There should be little 
danger of a power such as I have here suggested being abused, for 
the patron would still have the sole right of presentation, and at 
the same time the parishioners would gain relief from clerical in- 
competence to au extent which would not be possible by simply 
calling in Episcopal adjudication, since a bishop is always liable to 
be influenced by party feeling and professional prejudice. By 
this scheme the legal rights of patrons and the moral rights of 
parishioners would be equally respected ; but we must not forget 
that the penalty of " retirement " would be a very terrible one to 
the priest, and would probably prevent his appointment to another 
benefice for some years. It would be difficult to limit the parish 
protest to cases of alleged neglect of duty, and to prevent its being 
occasionally made the engine of party vindictiveness ; possibly, by 
giving the bishop a limited power of vetoing "retirement," we 
might avoid this evil without running into the opposite. A 
bishop would scarcely care, unless there were the fullest justifica- 
tion for his action, to oppose the legally expressed protest of a 
parish ; it is one thing to decline to take the initiative oneself, and 
quite another to oppose the action of those who have taken it on 
their own responsibility. 

There only remains now for consideration the question of 
private patronage. 

With the laity in possession of the power of the " Parish Pro- 
test," the evils, such as they are, of private patronage would be 
very largely diminished, if not altogether extinguished. To those 
who desire greater Episcopal control, we may point out that, in 
theory, every priest not under the ban of Episcopal inhibition is 
eligible for presentation ; if, therefore, the bishops sincerely be- 
lieve that the character of the beneficed clergy might and should 
be improved, it is for them, instead of inveigjaiw^ ^^yd.'^ ^x>:^^>^a 
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patronage, to agitate for an increase of their power of inhibition, 
so as to limit the choice of patrons to persons duly qualified both 
as to character and as to attainments. We hear a good deal from 
time to time of the evil effects of the family living ; in truth, the 
evil just now is the difficulty of finding a member of the family to 
fill it ; otherwise is it not evident that, coeteris paribus, the brother 
or cousin of the patron and landlord is likely to take, not less, but 
more interest than a stranger in the spiritual and material welfare 
of his parishioners ? The truth is, that it is the proprietary rights 
of patrons rather than the character of their appointments which 
is objectionable to modem Democracy. Of one thing we may be 
certain — nothing but evil could result from giving the bishops 
more patronage : a bishop is tempted to put exuberant priestliness 
before a capacity for hard work and hard thought. But it would 
be going too far to say that in the matter of private patronage 
nothing whatever should be done, for some patrons are un- 
doubtedly lazy and careless. I would suggest, then, the formation 
in each diocese of patronage boards, to consist of members chosen 
(for, say, a term of five years) by the private patrons of the diocese 
from among themselves, and to which they would depute (under 
conditions) their rights of presentation. On a living becoming 
vacant, the patron would send to the board the name of the person 
he would wish to appoint. After inquiry and consideration the 
board would (voting in the usual way) either confirm the appoint- 
ment, or request the patron to select another name. In the case 
of a deadlock between the patron and the board, the right of pre- 
sentation might lapse to the Crown. But a deadlock would be 
extremely unlikely, for the board, from its constitution, would never 
be out of touch or sympathy with the body of patrons, and there 
would always be room for private explanation and suggestion. At 
the same time these boards would have opportunities for gaining 
information as to the character and capacities of the nominees 
such as rarely fall to the lot of private individuals. It might be 
possible, too, under this system to give to Roman Catholic 
patrons the same limited power of nomination as would belong to 
others. 
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The developments here suggested will appear to a legislative 
generation hopelessly homely, but it is only by these, or such as 
these, that the Church can hope to hold her position and her pro- 
perty against the attacks of Radical Ritualists, Rationalists, and 
Liberationists. 

There may be others, such as the giving to cathedral function- 
aries larger and more definite duties (perhaps of an educationnl 
nature), but there must be no abrupt organic changes, unless we 
wish for the speedy extinction of the Establishment. Its salvation 
is to be found in the strict performance of daily duties by the 
beneficed clergy. Let them remember that their first duty is 
not to their families, but to their flocks, and that it is less of an 
evil that little Tommy should associate with vulgar boys, and that 
little Lucy should be chilblained from a damp house, than that a 
low parish should be treated chiefly as a stepping-stone to more 
profitable things. Let them be content with retail conversion ; 
few of them are fitted for rdles of a Wesley or a Savanarola. It 
is by the careful, ungrudging execution of the " daily round, the 
common task," that they may hope to extend their influence, 
rather than by attempting the solution of " social problems " in a 
flood of words, or by seeking communion with flea-bitten Eastern 
ecclesiastics, or those men of "sweetness and light" — modern 
English agnostics. And in regard to agnosticism, the clergy are 
in no small danger of forgetting that the friendship of a Matthew 
Arnold may be infinitely more harmful to the Church than the 
enmity of a Voltaire. To our logical forefathers it would have 
seemed inexpressibly quaint that the avowed disbelief in the doc- 
trines of Christianity should be no bar to gaining the enthusiastic 
admiration of its professional advocates. 

THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

We may truly say that, with all her failings, the Church of Eng- 
land presents a spectacle altogether unique in Christendom, for she 
offers, if not the sole, by far the largestand surest resting-place to those 
who desire neither to deny God nor to surreudfex \}cifevt x^"!vs.<5fcv^NRS2»a 
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neither despise spiritual authority, nor trust it as absolving them 
from the duty of intelligent thought : who are anxious to " prove 
all things," but believe not that it is given to each man to be him- 
self a universal reviewer. Such men form, happily, a large and 
the most loyal portion of the clergy and the laity of the Church of 
England ; for, while they shrink from the theory which turns the 
spiritual life into a round of observances, personally conducted by 
an infallible human guide, they regard with equal abhorrence the 
view of those who look upon unlimited division and incoherence as 
the ideal state of Christianity. If we think lightly of the English 
Church, and the advantages of the connection between it and the 
English State (springing, as it does, not from a concordat with a 
foreign potentate, but from a national compact), we may well look 
abroad for instruction. We hear much in this country of the re- 
lations of Christianity and science ; on the Continent it is generally 
considered that the only relation possible is one of absolute divorce : 
the priest goes his way, the man of science his, but to dream of any 
connection between the teaching of the two is reckoned absurd. 

In Germany, Christianity is considered the department of some 
foolish women, of a few unprincipled men, and as a useful adjunct 
to monarchy. In France, it is abhorred on many accounts, and 
not least as the exponent of the sixth, seventh, and eighth command- 
ments. In Russia the Church, as the creature of the State and a 
useful assistant of a system of Statecraft the most profligate in 
Europe, seems to the Revolutionists the very incarnation of 
tyranny and hypocrisy. Lastly, in America where a National 
Church is unknown, Christianity is too often represented by an 
intense emotionalism (one of the many weaknesses of Democracy) 
which has sometimes the effect of a spiritual delirium tremens. 
If things are better in the Colonies, it is largely owing to the in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, of the Anglican Establishment on the 
colonial branches of the Church. There is nothing in such a re- 
view of the religious condition of other countries to incline us to 
disparage our own Church, and, in one respect, in the cause of 
education, the Anglican clergy are above all comparison with the 
clergy ot other States. 
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Democracy has a short memory, and when we look at the vast 
Board schools, and the splendid profusion of their teaching ar* 
rangements, we are apt to forget how, in the last century (to go 
no farther back) and in the first two-thirds of this, the clergy were 
almost the sole educational agents. In these days, everyone is 
an educationalist by fashion, if not by conviction, but sixty years 
ago, educational work was left almost exclusively to the clergy, 
and was as thoroughly carried out in the face of a general apathy 
as it was conscientiously undertaken. This much we must all ad- 
mit, whatever may be our opinion of the value of educational sys- 
tems to *' humanise " mankind, as it is called — called somewhat 
strangely if we remember that to the " natural man," that is, to 
humanity, are ascribed in the New Testament the vilest charac- 
teristics, and it is declared peremptorily that "the natural man is 
enmity against God." 

That education may check hasty violence, by enabling a would- 
be criminal to appreciate the chances of detection and punishment, 
is perfectly true, but that it can regenerate man's heart, or that a 
smattering of natural science would have enabled Eve to resist the 
wiles of the serpent, is opposed to all experience. But the value 
of a modern School Board education is one thing, the efforts of the 
clergy on behalf of the less ornate education of forty or fifty years 
ago is another, and in nothing does the character of our clergy 
compare more favourable with that of foreign priesthoods than in 
this matter of teaching the young. The Roman clergy have 
always preferred to implant their doctrines in the virgin ignorance 
of untutored minds, and have consistently deprecated whatever 
tended to give access to facts which have not undergone the 
gentle manipulation of their Church. 

The Anglican clergy, on the other hand, have never been accus- 
tomed to regard ignorance as the handmaid of religion ; if they 
have not been altogether scientific educators, at least they have 
given what they possessed, and many a one of the Church's 
bitterest foes owes his ability to do her harm to their watchful 
care and anxious training. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 

Unless the Establishment is to die of convulsions, some method 
for enforcing, not unifurniity, but similarity, more effective than 
that at present in use, will have to be evolved. 

The two great parties in the Church differ absolutely as to the 
constitution of the tribunals appointed to deal with matters of 
doctrine or ritual. The sacerdotalists object altogether to any 
arrangement which does not leave it wholly in the hands of clerical 
representatives to decide on the doctrine, discipline, and ritual of 
the Church. The Low Church party, on the other hand, contend 
that directions on these points (of doctrine, discipline, and ritual) 
were laid down in the reign of Elizabeth, and subsequently con- 
formed in that of Charles the Second, and that our only concern is 
the strict legal interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer 
containing these instructions, which formed, as it were, a concordat 
between the representatives of the Church and of the State. For 
the purposes of this interpretation they hold that none can be 
better fitted than the great legal authorities of the land, for it is not 
a question of what one would wish to have ruled and arranged now, 
but of what was actually ruled and arranged two hundred years ago. 
No view could be more utterly at variance with this than that 
promulgated by the Lord of Mis-rule and Leader of Contumacy — 
Viscount Halifax — who, while promising that his party " would 
certainly yield obedience to any scheme which gave effect to the 
due exercise of the authority lodged by our Lord in His Church 
for the purpose of guarding the deposit of faith and enforcing dis- 
cipline," demands that " the final decision on spiritual matters 
shall rest with persons to whom our Lord has committed the 
Government of His Church." That is. Divine Providence has 
committed the deposit of faith to the Church, and therefore, abac, 
(else were the trust a vain one) the means of defining it. This 
amounts to a claim of infallibility for the Church, for if she have 
the Divinely-given power of defining the faith, it must be the 
power of defijiing it aright — 'that is, infallibly. But if the power 
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exists now it existed equally in the seventeenth century, wheu 
the present arrangement between Church and State was arrived 
at ; that is, the articles of faith then drawn up or approved must 
be true, and, being couched in grammatical, non-mystical language, 
must be capable of legal interpretation. A strict logician would 
further ask how, if the Church of England is infallible, came she to 
tolerate and share for so long the " errors of Rome," or if there be 
no " errors of Rome," how came she to take part in the Reforma- 
tion schism, and to denounce so strenuously the whole Roman 
communion 1 

And again, the logical outcome of an " infallible Church " is, in 
time, certainly, an " infallible head," for the Parliamentary de- 
vices and wranglings of fallible men met to form an infallible 
council soon destroy (at least in the days of newspaper corre- 
spondence) the confidence of mankind in such synods. The pro- 
mulgation of " Papal Infallibility " was no mere accident of 
ambition ; it was designed to avoid all questions of majorities and 
minorities, so that the Roman Church might speak with a single 
voice unmuffled by the protests of dissent. 

At the present moment attention is being given to the arrange 
ments of the Scotch Kirk for enforcing discipline and defining 
doctrine. The General Assembly has this power absolutely, and 
it is suggested that, as it consists of " ecclesiastical persons," it 
may well serve as a model for an Anglican Supreme Court of 
Appeal. But, unfortunately for this suggestion, the elders are 
not ordained ministers, but only selected laymen, therefore not 
ecclesiastics in the English sense. And even if it were otherwise 
there must always be a vast inherent difference between an As- 
sembly consisting of " ecclesiastical persons," and one consisting 
of " sacerdotal persons." This makes the example of any of the 
non-sacerdotal bodies in the matter of Church discipline almost 
useless for our purpose, whether we consider the enforcing or the 
yielding obedience, for the minister is only a person who has set 
himself apart (temporarily, perhaps) for the better performance of 
religious duties, while the priest regards himself as set apart and 
ordained to certain functions by Heaven itself, and ecLda^^^k^NsSi^ 
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supernatural powers which it is wholly impossible for him to re- 
linquish. Can nothing be done then, must things be allowed to 
drift to chaos and destruction ? The answer is, briefly, that it is for 
those who object to institutions to formulate projects of reform. 
At present, however, there is no agreement among the sacerdota- 
lists as to what they would substitute for existing arrangements. 
Freedom of vestments they all desire, and freedom to disregard 
the Protestant prejudices of their parishioners, but what kind of 
courts would best support them in the enjoyment of these liberties 
they are not troubled to decide. ** The bishops — they, as superior 
officers of the Church — should be responsible for her discipline." 
This was the theory somewhat favoured iu the past. Unfortm 
nately for its soundness the ritualists have shown as little regard 
for Episcopal as for legal admonition. If the bishop supports 
thom he is extolled as a noble successor of the apostles ; if he op_ 
poses their vagaries he is told that his mind is as crooked as his 
pastoral staff; if he shares their views he is treated as a " Re- 
verend Father in God ; " if he presumes to differ he is bidden to 
remember that he is merely a man with a mitre. It is useless to 
suggest schemes for disciplinary reform to those who find their 
account in the present confusion : twenty years of resolute en* 
forcement of the law is the one thing needed to bring them to 
their senses, and compel them to declare themselves ; but which of 
our mob of Ministerial time-servers would not shrink from the 
task? 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Great as are the temptations which the endowments of the 
Church offer to the professional breakers of the tenth com- 
mandment. Disestablishment is not the burning question of the 
hour. For the present, it is believed that more can be got by 
harrying the landlords— who so obligingly meet their executioneis 
half-way — than by attacking the Establishment, which would un- 
doubtedly make a desperate fight before it accepted destruction. 
The Chai'ch is enormously powerful, for she is associated iu in- 
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numerable ways ^vith the lives of us all, and she numbers in her 
ranks many of all classes, who would reckon no sacrifice for her 
sake too great, since they believe that, in defending her materinl 
interests, they are promoting the spiritual welfare of the na- 
tion. 

Again, among philosophical Liberals there are just now some 
signs of a reaction in favour of a State Church. The theory of 
" Morality without religion " has a little lost its charm since hu- 
manity has had an opportunity of exhibiting its naked hideousness 
at the polling-booths. Political theorists are less anxious (though 
Democracy demands that they shall be more ready) than they were 
formerly to give an unlimited bill of sale over themselves, their 
freedom, and their property, to the masses, on the strength of a 
common humanity. In short, the theory of the moral instincts of 
man, and the moral influences of education, is slightly on the wane, 
at least among the bookmen who have nothing to gain by pander- 
ing to the passions of the mob. Further, it has become evident 
that without the help of religion it is extremely difficult to give a 
definition of morality which shall satisfy others besides the definer 
and one or two subsidised poor relations. Just as men differ in 
phrenological bumps and material surroundings, so are they 
prompted to draw the line of duty variously; some holding their 
neighbour's life only sacred, another including his wife and chat- 
tels, others — the extremely fastidious — his real estate. 

Thus, among the thinkers the feeling is growing, that, until we 
have succeeded in defining what are the essentials, and what the 
non-essentials of conduct, morality cannot hope to survive for long 
the destruction of religion. 

If we may say that religion is only the sleeping, while morality 
is the working partner in that complex concern — the human soul 
— we cannot deny that the sleeping partner often provides all the 
capital, and gives all the stability. 

If we grant the necessity for religion, it is surely inconsistent 
in these days of State education and State interference in all the 
departments of life to object to its official acknowledgment. 

As a matter of fact, there is every \«\i(itQ ^(iX.xsL'?!^ <;i^<5iv5>NiS5k^^^Ks^'^'^^ 
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ledgment of religion. Even in the United States, respect for 
political theories does not prevent the quasi-public recognition of 
cardinals. To be logical, no State which objects to the principle 
of a National Church as inconsistent with the theory of religious 
equality, should allow prayer to be said in its Houses of Parliament; 
it should never decree days of intercession, humiliation, or thanks- 
giving, nor vote a single penny towards the maintenance of naval, 
military, or hospital chaplains. 

In truth, the State can no more ignore religion than it can 
ignore sex — the one is as inseparable from humanity as the other. 
Least of all can we Englishmen afford to indulge in bemusing af- 
fectations on this point, we who know the life of a Brahmin bull 
or the frock of an Irish priest may be factors of the highest poli- 
tical importance. Indeed, our difficulties in Ireland during the 
last twenty five years might show us how necessary it is that there 
should be an understanding (involving the exchange of substantial 
obligations) between the State and the Church of any large ma- 
jority of the people. 

Had the scheme of concurrent endowment been adopted half a 
century ago there need have been no sacrifices of freedom of 
contract, of equity and justice, to-day. This granted, and instead 
of finding their interest in robbery and outrage, the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church would have done their duty, if not nobly, 
at least passably, by the Ten Commandments. It is a common 
objection to that concordat between Church and State, which 
results in an Establishment, that it involves the invidious selection 
of one or at most tw^o Christian bodies out of many. Selection is 
always invidious, but to prefer the Church with most members is no 
more invidious than to select the candidate with most marks. To 
reward the success of one does by no means imply the censuring 
of others. We mortals cannot hope to reward pure merit, but 
merely its prominent and successful application. The Victoria 
Cross is given, not for a courageous disposition, but for a heroic 
action. The benevolent rich man is made a baronet, while the 
benevolent poor man goes empty away. These arrangements (this 
payment by results instead qI b^^ d^^Qt\.i^ ^\^\?t^'e»^ >\^ until we 
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remember that it is useless for us as long as we are human to ape 
the perfect discrimination of the Almighty. 

Turning to the purely theological side of the question, there is 
so much ground common to the Church of England and the or- 
thodox Dissenters — the great bulk of Noncomformists — that the 
latter cannot conscientiously object to the Establishment as a 
teacher of error. It is in truth the manner much more often than 
the matter of Church teaching which is regarded with dislike ; 
the pride of ecclesiastical blue blood can be very offensive. 

There are, of course, some irreconcilables who conscientiously 
object to any concordat between Church and State, but even these 
should see that to speak of the connection between Church and 
State as "adulterous" is a monstrous abuse of words. As has 
been ably pointed out, in the view of St. Paul the State as well 
as the Church is Divine. The magistrate is the Divinely ordained 
administrator in things temporal, just as the priest is in things 
spiritual. If we appeal to the ancient union of Church and State 
among the Jews, we are told that the conditions which prevailed 
at that time were supernatural. True, but " supernatural " is not 
the same as " unnatural" or "immoral," and it is surely a fair 
inference that, even under ordinary conditions, such union is not 
improper. Moreover, neither Jew nor early Christians rejected 
the countenance and support of heathen rulers. Daniel had no- 
thing to say against the decree of Nebuchadnezzar, which acknow- 
ledged the power of the God of Israel. Nehemiah did not regard 
his acceptance of Artaxerxes' assistance as in any sense immoral, 
and the Jews of our Lord's day were never rebuked for taking 
advantage of their recognition by Roman rulers. The Primitive 
Church was not less willing to receive oflBcial recognition and 
support. 

It is a curious and instructive fact, that however sternly Dis- 
senters may oppose Establishments at home, their missionaries 
abroad are always glad to avail themselves of the assistance and 
support of heathen and converted potentates. 

Although theoretically Disestablishment need not involve dis- 
eftdowment, it is generally admitted \>Vi«A, xxxi^^x NiJ^va <i\twc«s^^^^^^5^ 
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of the day the two things would be coincident. For your Badical 
is eminently practical^ and the Liberal leaders have no more right 
to suppose that the democracy will fight simply for the discon- 
nection of Church and State, than William the Conqueror would 
have had to imagine that his mercenaries would follow his fortunes 
merely for the pleasure of dating their letters from England. 
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INCOMPATIBILITY OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 

If we turn to tlie Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches- 
having already examined the question in the case of the Dis- 
senting bodies — we shall find that the connection between 
authority in religion, and authority in politics is, and always 
has been, strikingly exemplified by the generally very markedly 
Conservative teaching of their divines. Nothing (to take one 
instance) is more admirable in history than the persistent 
loyalty of the Roman Catholics through the long years of 
persecution and tribulation in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, both in Great Britain and in Ireland. 

" The powers that be are ordained of God," was the doctrine 
unfalteringly taught by their priests, who proved often enough 
by their blameless lives and heroic deaths that it was possible 
at once to "fear God and honour the King," even when the 
decrees of the earthly sovereign seemed to them most tyran- 
nical, most at variance with the ordinances of their Heavenly 
Master. 

It was not till the latter half of the nineteenth century that 
the increasing competition of various forms of belief and unbelief 
forced ou a certain section of Roman ecclesiastics the conviction 
that if they were to keep abreast of the times they must abandon 
the antiquated Conservative prejudices of St. Paul and the other 
Apostles, and in order to be all things to all men must begin by 
being specially so to all anarchical Irishmen. 

The same feeling has manifested itself in the English Church, and 
of late years some of our higher Anglicans have persuaded them- 
selves that He who said " Render unto Csesar the things that are 
Caesar's *' was really a Democrat, and came to earth rather tQ com- 
j)liment Humanity than to save it. 
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There is a considerable feeling that the pure word of God is not 
sufficiently attractive, and that it needs the garnishing of social- 
istic theories, if it is to draw the multitude. " I will take your 
politics if you will accept my religion,*' is the guiding sentiment 
of many a well-meaning priest. We may doubt, by the way, 
whether these gentlemen always show a consistent consideration 
for the maids-of-all-work of their own households ; it is much 
easier to honour humanity in the mass, in the mob that is, than 
in the individual worker ; it is much pleasanter to shout with the 
rabble in the streets than to put up with the shortcomings of 
over-wrought domestics at home. 

To understand the new departure we must remember that the 
clergy (except the old-fashioned and more aristocratic portion of 
them) are bad men of business, and though they may preach with 
assurance on the economy of Heaven, they are generally profoundly 
ignorant of those economical conditions which are the price and 
the penalty of all forms of civilisation on earth. Some of them, 
indeed, openly profess themselves Socialists, and decline to have 
anything to do with the rich beyond dining at their tables and 
eliciting their subscriptions. 

This extreme democratic tendency of many of the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic clergy is a factor in modern politics of which too 
little account is taken. When the paid exponents of the Ten 
Commandments deprecate their too literal observance, the advice is 
received with tumultuous applause, even by many whose pro- 
fessional belief it is that a priest is certainly a knave and probably 
a fool. This novel popularity has caused immense elation to 
those persons who consider themselves the new patent composite 
lights — Savanarola and Comte rolled into one — of religion. These 
clergymen forget that they are popular rather for their omissions 
than for their deeds. An Anarchist's praise of a priest is like a 
Quaker's approval of soft bayonets and non-explosive cartridges, or 
like the encoring of an interval at a concert — a more than doubt- 
ful compliment. Of course the idea which animates this new 
clerical departure will soon be proved impracticable — the idea, I 
mem, oi an exchange of opimoiia \i^ Nq\i\Qb. tlie laity are to tak§ 
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the spiritual views of the clergy, and the clergy to adopt the car- 
nal views of the laity. The clerical Socialists will do their share ; 
they will stretch points of Scripture which make for their views 
into endless lines and parallels for the assault of Conservatism ; 
they will even expurgate (in a socialistic sense) Holy Writ. But 
when it comes to reaping the reward of all their industrious sub- 
terfuges and evasions of Christian duty, they will be miserably 
disappointed. Democrats will cheer for a " Grand Old Cardinal " 
when he talks of the equality of all mankind, when he urges them 
to make the rich men weep and howl, when he incites them to 
open the bowels of compassion of the wealthy by dint of the pike 
and the paving-stone, but they will laugh at him as a " Silly Old 
Fool " when he urges respect for the authority of the Church and 
talks of the unequalled powers of the priesthood. Men will 
applaud Canon S or Dean X when he girds at the rich, but their 
jaws will drop and their cheers evaporate when he tells them that 
even social democrats may be damned. For the truth is, that 
the true Socialist will no more tolerate reproof and correction from 
a priest than from a prince. (" Allons I from all formules, from 
your formules, bat-eyed and materialistic priests ! " ) 

To be sure the priest claims to speak by ** Divine Right," but, 
it will be argued, so likewise formerly did the prince, and we know 
what has become of that claim. 

It were to be wished that these froward priests would ponder 
the dying words of a time-server of their own cloth — Cardinal 
Walmesley — remembering the while that the courtiership of the 
people is as dangerous as the courtiership of kings. Meditation 
of this sort, however, is not at all in the line of our fin de si^cle 
ecclesiastics, who are seeking to bring Christianity up to date, as 
they think, and trust that by providing a revised version of that 
religion they may find favour in the eyes of Democracy. Science, 
we used to be taught, is the handmaid of religion : it seems now 
that religion is to be the handmaid of politics. But not the most 
frantic efforts of priest and mobsman will reconcile the conflict- 
ing theories of Christianity and Democracy on the question of 
authority. 
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Between the two a great, an impassable, gulf is fixed. Subor- 
dination and respect for authority are of the essence of the Grospel, 
and these are incompatible with the doctrine of equality. The 
Christian theory is that the subordination of earth fits man for the 
subordination of heaven, just as the love of mankind fits him for 
the love of God. If a man does not respect his neighbours, whom 
he hath seen, how is he to reverence the Almighty, whom he hath 
not seen ? We shall be told that few human beings are worthy of 
the respect and reverential regard of their neighbours ; it may be 
said with equal truth that few men are really lovable. Tiie 
obligation lies upon us equally in each case : " Give honour to 
whom honour is due, custom to whom custom, love thy neighbour 
as thyself." It will be said, of course, that the honour and respect 
inculcated by the Apostles were to be paid, not specially to men of 
authority and position, but generally to all upright and honourable 
citizens ; it is often urged by the same school of text-improvers 
that the wine of the Bible which could make men drunken was a 
sort of raspberry vinegar. The answer to this objection is obvious 
— if men simply respect one another on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity, there being absolutely an equilibrium of advantage in 
the bargain, there is nothing in it commendable or thankworthy, 
and being mutually advantageous, it is unnecessary to urge its 
acceptance. The respect commended in the New Testament is not 
necessarily immediately advantageous. It does not imply equality 
of giving and receiving, and is not therefore natural or easy. It is 
nevertheless ruthlessly inculcated. A hundred passages teaching 
respect and submission to men in authority — that authority which 
is as essential to the well-being of the State as rules of life are 
necessary to the health of the individual — and the everyday 
attitude of the Apostles towards the rulers of the heathen world, 
show us that the command, " Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people," was carried out to the fullest extent in the 
spirit as well as in the letter by the primitive Church. The tone 
of subordination to authority, which characterises the Gospels and 
Apostolic writings, is not unmarked by the apologists of the new 
W^rcba-Chriatian cult, They cotAwq ttvemselves, therefore, to 
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careful selections from the sayings of the '* Perfect Man," Who 
** first taught men fraternity." One would have expected the 
ecclesiastics to resent this steady ignoring of the greater portion 
of the New Testament, but they are too full of the possibilities of 
the newest dispensation to care for such things. Nor are they 
without excuse, for the idea of the new concordat is a most fascin- 
ating one. The Socialists say to the Churches, Accept our politics 
and we will not forbid the teaching of your creed ; nay, we will 
accept and incorporate all that is best in it. The Churches 
think, — We must get a hold on the masses at any price, even at 
the cost of some of the Commandments ; after all, the letter kil- 
leth, and the sentiment of fraternity is more than an equivalent 
for the loss of one or two ordinances ! Furthermore, there is 
always this stock argument, — " Christianity is compatible, surely, 
with any form of government % " This is the truth, but not the 
whole truth, for it is always possible for the State, while pro- 
claiming freedom of conscience, to lay down rules of conduct (for 
example, rules regulating the relations of the sexes, and so forth) 
incompatible with the Christian ideal. Moreover, Socialism, 
which is not merely a system of politics, but also a system of 
society, will offer innumerable points of contact with Christianity. 
Every question will be decided by submitting it to popular con- 
sideration ; the polling-booth will be at once the first court of 
inquiry and the final court of appeal. How will it be possible to 
confine that infallibility — the will of the majority — to things not 
of faith or morals % And in truth, which of the great problems 
of the day, on the solution of which Socialism stakes its reputa- 
tion, does not involve ethical considerations] And what ethical 
considerations are there with which Christianity is not concerned 1 
The mere belief in God and in a future state is the smallest part 
of Christianity — " The devils believe and tremble." The keystone 
of Christianity is the faith in two future states — one of happiness, 
the other of misery — into one or other of which all men will enter 
according to their attitude towards the Almighty, and their 
observance or otherwise of certain rules of conduct, or command- 
ments^ not evolved by man, but promulgated Vi^ <o.q(5w, '^^^^ 
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Christianity of a Christian sticks to him like his shadow. It 
cannot be doffed " for this occasion only." His God is a personal^ 
living, superintending God — not merely a Supreme Being useful 
for oratorical purposes — but a God who can, if He will, as readily 
replace the Christian by some new dispensation as formerly he 
replaced the Jewish by the Christian. Till He does this, 
Christians are bound by the morality of the New Testament, 
which regarded theft as sin and not as a mere anticipation of 
one's share in the sustenance fund of the community. The 
atmosphere of the New Testament is saturated with the idea of 
private property. No amount of revision will get over this fact, 
wliich is a continual stumbling-block to Christian Socialists. I'o 
be sure, property owners are warned in no doubtful manner of the 
spiritual dangers attending wealth, but wealth is not the only 
thing which endangers salvation; marriage itself was held as a 
hindrance in the pursuit of holiness. Further, the spiritual 
dangers attending wealth are no justification of the doctrine of 
"Ransom," or, at best, they only justify "Ransom" in the same 
way as false, heterodox views justified the tortures of the 
Inquisition — that Inquisition which always flattered itself that it 
had man's " truest interest," his eternal interests, at heart. No 
one will deny that some of the Socialist leaders are in intention 
devout Christians, but the truth remains that Socialism can only 
be established in the face of, in despite of. Biblical ordinances 
recognising property. Christianity says property is lawful, like 
marriage or alcohol ; Socialism says, (^est It vol, and the root of 
all evil. The two views are incompatible, and if the latter be 
correct, Christianity, instead of being an embodiment of the 
perfection of moral teaching, is, at best, but a hesitating groi»- 
ing after truth. We shall be told that Socialism is merely 
carrying out the spirit, though perhaps not the letter, of 
Christianity. No doubt the same plea was urged in their justi* 
fication by those whom St. Paul condemns as ** forbidding to 
marry and commanding to abstain from meats." All restrictions 
on Christian freedom, whether as to alcohol, or marriage, or 
property, are invariably justified on this ground* 
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Nevertheless, the plea finds much acceptance — Socialism ad- 
vances by leaps and bounds, and every day the State strives to 
assume some of the functions which have hitherto been considered 
to appertain to the Church. In the old view the central idea of 
the Church is Love, while the central idea of the State is Justice. 
Thus it is the duty of the State to punish the criminal, while it is 
the duty of the Church to lead him, by charity of thought, and 
word, and deed, to better things. The State is the trustee of the 
nation and of the property of the individuals who compose the 
nation. She has no property of her own, therefore she cannot 
give without first taking — i.e., she can only transfer at the expense 
of third parties. The apostolic, the old-fashioned view of the 
State was, that it existed primarily for the punishment of evil- 
doers; in other words, for the maintenance of order. Since, on the 
one hand, the State limits, in the interests of justice and order, 
the personal assertion by force of the rights of individuals, she is 
surely bound, on the other, to protect these rights to the utmost 
of her power 1 A man is not allowed to assault and batter a 
tenant who declines to pay his rent, and the State is therefore 
bound to see that the owner has his legal remedy. A man is 
not allowed to batter his landlord, or destroy his house, if the 
landlord is guilty of breach of contract; the State is therefore 
bound to see, through her courts of law, that the tenant is 
righted. 

In the old days justice was the one thing which the citizen 
asked of the State. That the law should be administered im- 
partially without respect of persons, that perjury and subornation 
of witnesses should be suppressed, and that the judges should be 
incorruptible — these things were the limits of his demands. The 
modern citizen expects something very different at the hands of 
*' Government." The sword of Justice gives him the shivers, and 
the punishment of evil-doers seems to him a survival from the 
tortures of the Inquisition. Instead of crucifying the impenitent 
thief, we now desire to send him to an asylum and to surround 
him with everything which he aforetime loved to steal. But it is 
not sufficient that Government should not be hard qyl ^sjc^ Omsj^^ — 
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the democratic citizen demands something more. His cry is, 
^* Help me, or I'll vote against you." If he be poor he demands a 
generous policy as the natural birthright of indigence and in- 
competence. He threatens not to do his duty unless the state of 
nfe to which Government shall call him proves entirely satis- 
factory to himself. The State is invited to be lenient, loving, and 
generous, and, in fact, a perpetual slaughter of fatted calves is 
expected of her, under penalty of an universal prodigality on the 
part of all those citizens who may not be satisfied with their 
position. 

In a word, '* Generosity " holds the field, and Justice has to 
shrink in holes and corners. There is thus an absolute change of 
view as to the functions and duties of the State, and we may well 
ask, when the State has become the almoner, teacher, and 
director-in-chief, the guide, philosopher, and friend of her citizens, 
what room will there be left for the Church % As the State re- 
places freedom of will by freedom of education, as she seeks by 
removing all stumbling-blocks to prevent all offences, and by the 
even distribution of wealth and happiness to secure the regular 
performance of duty, will there not be an invincible tendency to 
regard her as a human Providence destined to replace the Divine 
Providence of the Christian? The social democratic developments 
of the day are dead against the Christian theory of supernatural, 
revealed religion. The opening of the ballot-box is the only form 
of revelation about which our politicians trouble themselves, and 
they are not inclined to set limits to the field over which their 
constituents (present or prospective) may exercise their sagacity. 
There is a general agreement to regard the rights of majorities as 
synonymous with their righteousness. With these conditions 
enormously intensified in the democratic paradise of the future, is 
"Faith" to be the one thing forbidden to popular investigation — 
the one thing over which the perfected orgianisation of humanity 
may exercise no control ? 

To be logical, an absolute social Democracy must claim from its 

citizens an absolute undivided allegiance — the same claim as was 

jnacie by the absolute tyranny oi ^om^\ \t must desire to use, for 
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its own purposes, the religious instincts, latent or active, in every 
human breast. 

It is a truth now perfectly recognised that the persecutions of 
the early Church were the necessary consequence of the Roman 
system of Statecraft. The emperor was the only source of power, 
the sole fountain of honour and reward ; he alone could pull down 
and set up, he was divine, and his word was law. By the theory 
of Christianity there was one great department of human life — re- 
ligion — in which Ceesar had no right to interfere ; outside this region 
they were willing and anxious to obey him, but within it they knew 
only one master. The emperor persecuted not because he cared one 
jot what the views of the new sect might be as to the future life, 
but because it was an essential part of Roman policy to use 
religion as the servant and instrument of the State. The demand 
for freedom of conscience, therefore, amounted to the setting up 
of an imperium in imperio, and was absolutely obnoxious to all 
accepted ideas of government. 

It remains to be seen whether the new tyranny of the mob, 
worked through and by a small ring of demagogues, will be more 
tolerant than the tyranny of the Caesars. The form of persecution 
will certainly be different. History never repeats itself by rote, 
but persecution there must needs be, and not the less, since 
priestcraft has always been popularly associated with monarchy 
and oligarchy ; and priestcraft is a term of desirable comprehen- 
siveness. The priest and the king have been regarded as the 
twin pillars of our old society, and in the hour of triumph it might 
be difficult to define what believer in a Personal God and a fallen 
humanity might not be held as smitten with the leprosy of priest- 
craft, and an enemy to the human race because an enemy to the 
worship of man. No one supposes that the London County 
Council will ever use landlords (saturated with refined petroleum) 
as torches to mark the advance of Democracy ; as little does one 
expect to see John Burns pitting un-Pasteurised Tory parsons 
against mad dogs ; but both these classes will be the objects of 
incessant persecution. Persecution may be thoroughly effective 
without being agonisingly cruel. You rft».^ V\W ^ yw?>.x\\s^ ^vs^-^:^- 
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ing his meals or breaking his sleep. Under social Democracy every 
member of the majority will be a ready-made Government spy, 
and there will be endless opportunities for the exercise of their 
intelligence. The State will possess powers more extensive than 
those enjoyed by the Roman emperor, and far better means of 
applying them. 

It will be the universal regulator of morals and manners, the 
sole director of education, the employer, the paymaster, and the 
landlord of the nation, the irresponsible dictator of society. 

In a word, the State will pervade and dominate all departments 
of human life, and there will be endless occasions for conflict be- 
tween the two great rivals — the religion of man and the religion of 
Christ — for the allegiance of the human intellect. 

Of all this, the Socialist leaders — or, at least, the ablest a .d 
most logical of them — are perfectly aware, but it is not for them 
to insist upon alarmist truths. For the present, they are content 
to employ the Cross as a scaffolding in the erection of the Temple 
of Humanity. While they can use Christianity for their own 
purposes, they see no reason why they should openly abuse 
it. "But we have Democracy and we have Christianity, and 
nothing of this terrible incompatibility is yet very apparent ! " 
True, because Democracy is yet only half-developed, and even a 
pure Democracy is only a process, a development. Democracy is 
Socialism in its minority, and must as surely become Socialisna, if 
it survives, as the child becomes the man. At present, even the 
most advanced Radicals are tied and bound by oligarchical and 
Conservative prejudices, the incrustations of a score of cen- 
turies. 

With a superb contempt for logic, the chosen champions of 
Democracy bar the entrh to their houses, not admitting any man 
simply because he is human, but, preferably, because by his 
position or attainments he refutes the doctrine of equality, which 
it is their pleasure and profession to advance. 

Again, if we examine Christianity as it is at present understood 

and accepted by many of its followers, we shall find it very largely 

made up of pious aspirations, \?\i\c\i commit a man to nothing, and 
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do not prevent bis acceptance of any of the optimistic dogmas of 
Socialism. 

The good-natured patronage bestowed on modem Christianity 
by professional agnostics would prove, were other proof wanting, 
how vapid and purely sentimental much of it is. 

These gentlemen, rejecting the coarse materialism of Tom Paine 
and his scliool, and holding that man is a dreaming as well as a 
thinking animal, love to submit themselves to the sweet intoxica- 
tion of religion, and, with this end in view, they go to church 
or chapel, and skim the Scriptures, without in the least committing 
themselves to any belief in the life everlasting, since they know 
that many of their fellow-worshippers are really only half credulous 
themselves. These seekers after righteous sensations do not, indeed, 
disguise the fact that the practice of religion is like opium-eating — 
it is soon overdone — but they prefer to run that risk rather than 
lose touch with all the generations of men, since man was first on 
the earth. 

Though things are at present in the transition state, though the 
world is full of half-dead old prejudices, and half-fledged new 
opinions, yet the tendency to religious universalism, which in- 
creases steadily as Socialist theories gain ground, should prove to 
us, were other proof wanting, the intimate connection between Ag- 
nosticism and Democracy. This tendency to the dilution of dog- 
matic religion out of existence is absolutely more conspicuous in 
America than here, but it has made much greater progress in 
England relatively, during the last dozen years, than elsewhere. 

Of this movement the poets are the leaders and the prophets. 

Formerly it was the men of science, the investigators of the 
mysteries of Nature, who led the democratic advance, but they 
have latterly yielded the command to the poets. Nor is the change 
surprising, for even the most advanced of professors may be 
excused if, having surrendered the worship of God, he declines 
to take up with the worship of man. So the poets have the joa«, 
and to understand Democracy we must apply ourselves to their 
writings, and sedulously, even though their verse is often as un- 
shackled by metre as their thoughts b'j T^\\^\ci\i, ^T^"?iKc^» ^«?^ 
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poetry contains the fullest declaration of the rights and aspira- 
tions of the fin de iUcle ideal— of sectless man and unsexed 
woman. The right of the individual to express his own thoughts, 
unfettered by God or man^ the exuberant optimism arising from 
the natural inclination of man to think the best of himself, the 
feeling that the right of private judgment should mean the right 
of the individual to decide by sentiment, and without using any 
judgment at all — his own or another's — all these find their fullest 
expression in the poetry of to-day. Our poets are full of an in- 
finite yearning commonly supposed by themselves and their 
admirers to be equivalent to a yearning after the infinite. This 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the present and of longing for the 
future, and for that restitution of all things which the future is to 
bring — of land, of wealth, of health, of knowledge, of the happiness 
belonging to perpetual youth — is to be found among all classes of 
modem singers. We smile at the enthusiasm which regards 
mutilating, thieving anarchists as the forerunning angels of 
the millennium, and holds Mr. Gladstone as the true political 
Messiah — 

<* Cheers for the liberation laws, 
For the Grand Old Man and the Grand New Cause." 

But this feeling of eager hopefulness, when illustrated by such a 
master of his craft as Robert Browning, commands our respectful 
attention. Browning was essentially a man and a moulder of the 
times. Twenty years earlier he would have been incompre- 
hensible, twenty years later he would have been almost common- 
place. The great characteristic of his poetry is the profound 
effort to solve the mystery of man on earth — 

*< For this world means intensely and means good, 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink." 

His motto might well have been " Virum cano^^ and holding 
^^ Human " to be almost " Dhme," he had as little compassion for 
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those who seemed to disparage his doctrine of humanity, as had 
the Jews of old for the Canaanites ; but, indeed, all democrats, 
holding themselves as the chosen people (to be sure self-chosen), 
would make short work of opponents. There is a sublime and 
characteristic arrogance about those lines in which he holds out 
the hope of ultimate forgiveness (" pardoned in heaven, the first 
by the throne ") to one who seemed to him to prefer the **' hand- 
ful of silver " of the aristocrat to the worship of the golden image 
of Democracy — the poet rebuking the erring brother with quite 
the air of a legal assessor of the Almighty. 

But with all his faults (rather because of them). Browning 
represents in their best form the democratic aspirations of the- 
day, the yearning for the golden age when the infinite possibilities- 
of man's nature shall have become infinite realities. 

When he sings — 

'* My own I\ope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That often last returns the first, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched, 
That what began best can't end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once prove accursed," 

he simply gives utterance to that spirit of vaulting optimism 
which is the keynote of the politics of our day. 

Among the poets, Robert Browning shows us optimism in its 
gcnteelest form. If we wish to study its native ruggedness, we 
must go to a poet equally optimistic, equally typical, but having 
an entirely different standard of taste — Walt Whitman. 

If we have at times been struck by the unbending familiarity 
with which our modern English poets treat the most awful 
questions of faith and religion, we shall be still more startled by 
the easy jocosity with which the unseen and the supernatural are 
treated by Whitman. In democratic America the Deity is habitu- 
ally addressed by a large section of the population — professedly 
the most religious — in terms of good-natured familiarity which 
"would have shocked their ancestors; but it waa rea«t^^^ ^L'cjt'^'sS^^. 
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Whitman and his school to illustrate most fully the democratic 
impatience of authority, and of the reverence which authority 
implies. This school is thoroughly democratic and frankly deistic. 
It is perpetually engaged in the reciprocity worship of mankind, 
and in raising (as they think) the Founder of Christianity to the 
level of President Lincoln or the heroes of the French Revolu- 
tion. What need, they ask, has man of a Divine Saviour % He 
is born in the image of God, and can work out his own salvation 
audaciously and surely for himself. There is, they own, a good 
deal of truth in the Bible, but it must be taken with a whole 
bushel of salt. Many of the Biblical "Motifs" are good, but the 
whole thing is out of date, and must be recast for a modem 
orchestra. Above all, the Old Testament is thoroughly odious, 
for it is the history of a chosen people ; of a people exalted, that 
is, at the expense of the rest of humanity ; of a people, too, 
acknowledging hereditary races of priests and of rulers. 

In their eyes man is by no means a lost, fallen, miserable 
sinner ; or if by a stretch of hyperbolism he may be so called, his 
fallen state is entirely due to good-natured but foolish acquies- 
cence in undemocratic arrangements. In a word, the fall of man 
dates from the day when he permitted social inequality, and the 
millennium will be with us indeed when every man is as good (or 
as bad) as his neighbour. 

The study of modern poetry is of the first importance to the 
understanding of Democracy, for the poets are the priests, the 
lawgivers, and the exponents of the new society, and they claim 
the power to bind and to loose with more than Papal audacity. 

Tell them that "the saints shall judge the earth," and they will 
reply with a scornful pity that 'tis unnecessary, for they (the poets) 
have already undertaken the oflBce. Tell them that the " natural 
man is at enmity with God," and they will laugh and bid you 
remember that religion is a good servant but a bad master, and 
that the New Testament must be taken with innumerable modem 
codicils, the products of human intelligence. The religion of 
Walt Whitman and the morality of Walt Whitman may be good in 
their vraj, but they are moat certainly not the religion and 
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morality of St. Paul. For St. Paul, the increase of the hurnau 
race was a small thiug ; he would have had all men celibate 
or the greater safety of their souls. To Walt Whitman, nothing 
seems grander than a good, vigorous sexuality ; to him to be 
naked and to be unashamed are synonymous terms. " The prin- 
ciple of political and social equality once clearly conceived and 
taken to heart as true, works outward through one's body of 
thought and feeling in various directions .... and as every 
faculty of the soul seems advisable and sweet to him, so does 
every organ, and function, and natural act of the body." That 
is, there are no organs, some for honour and some for dishonour, 
for all natural functions are equally honourable. Whitman is the 
real prophet of Democracy, and a prophet w^ho shrinks less than 
most from the logical application of his theories. The great 
doctrine which runs through all his writings is that of the self- 
Bujfficiency of man. To men of his school the ideas of the Incar- 
nation and the Atonement seem wonderful and pathetic chiefly 
because they were so entirely unnecessary. Whitman regards 
mankind, on the whole, as much of a muchness, and to believe that 
a great gulf can be fixed between one man and another in the 
next world any more than in this is altogether abhorrent to 
his philosophy. While he and his school never altogether ignore 
the existence of God, He is to them most often merely the 
Patron of the universe, to whom the dedication of human works 
is a polite and reasonable, but purely formal, function. The 
pessimism of the New Testament, with its doctrines of exclusion 
shadowed in the sayings, " Many are called but few are chosen," 
"Strait is the gate and few there be that enter therein," is to 
them foolishness and a stumbling-block, only to be explained away 
as a product of the melancholia of a persecuted Jewish peasant. 
The breadth and depth of democratic optimism is well explained 
by Professor Dowden : *' But when a vision of the common life of 
the whole human race has filled the imagination, when a real feel- 
ing of solidarity is established between the members of the great 
human community, the mind seems to shrink in horror from the 
suspicion th^t the final purposes of God or Nature^ ^Wcv x^'?i»\i^^v^ 
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man, can be other than beneficent." ..." And it is a noteworthy 
fact — the more remarkable when we bear in mind the Puritanical 
basis of American religion — that in the many new forms of re- 
ligion which America has put forth, as a tree puts forth her leaves, 
in the many attempts towards the realisation of a new conception 
of our relation to God and to one another, an almost constant 
element is the belief in the final happiness of all men." Of this 
feeling Whitman is a most consistent and (as far as the serrated 
prose which he calls poetry permits) a most eloquent exponent. 
" Roaming in thought over the universe I saw the little that is 
good steadily hastening towards immortality, and the vast all that 
is called evil I saw hastening to merge itself, and become lost and 
dead." He, indeed, is a fatalist, but it is not with the fatalism of 
despair, but of overweening optimism : the theory which inspires 
him is this, that whatever is, is at bottom good, else it would not 
be, but whatever will be, will be better. Feeling thus, he has 
little sympathy with the orthodox beliefs of Christendom — 

*' And the threat of what is called hell is little or nothing to me. 
And the lure of what is called heaven is little or nothing to me." 

The profound self-credulity which is the necessary concomitant 
of Democracy shrinks with an inexpressible disgust from any 
scheme of limited salvation : accepting the equality of mankind 
on earth, how can it believe that hereafter for one man happiness, 
for another misery, is reserved ] Democracy is eternally chatter- 
ing of the moral progress of the human race ; it seeks to apply in a 
half-hearted way natural laws to the spiritual world : " the sur- 
vival of the fittest," it argues, means that those who are fittest 
survive, but all men are equal, therefore all men are fittest, there- 
fore all men survive — '^.e., all men work out their ultimate salva- 
tion in one way or another. 

In truth, the democratic poet argues, man being Divine 
(" No one has begun to think how Divine he himself is, and how 

-tain the future is") cannot — if he would — avoid ultimate 
ation, though for informers, mean persons, priests, and tyrants, 
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some sort of punishment is reserved -hereaf ten To true democrats, 
the followers and worshippers of man, this nniversalism seems but 
the extension of that charity which ^ believeth all things, hopeth 
all things ; " it is really the outcome of intense self-admiration 
and self-assurance which, on the basis of reciprocity, has to grant 
to others what it claims for itself. The writings of Whitman have 
this special value, that they show most clearly that the only re- 
ligion really consonant with Democracy is the religion of Humanity. 
Of old we were taught to war against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ; in future, things will be much simplified, and a very little 
striving will be enough. As for the world, why, we are the world, 
and who would fight with his own reflection ] As for the flesh, 
why contend with instincts admirable, or, at the very least, inter- 
esting, from a physiologist's point of view, but above all thoroughly 
natural and pleasant ? 

" Of physiology from top to toe I sing, 
Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy 
For the Muse, I say the form complete is worthier far. 
The female equally with the male I sing.'' 

In the eyes of Whitman and his disciples there is nothing viU 
about the body ; at its best it is the outward form of man, at its 
worst it is a combination of natural, and therefore not unlovely, 
particles derived from the earth an(i about to return thereto. The 
body does not drag the soul downward, but is rather that which 
provides the soul with its nourishment and aspirations. St. Paul 
might lament the yearnings and passions of the body ("the lusts 
of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life "), which 
seemed to him at their very best but so many temptations to the 
neglect of spiritual things, but Whitman glories in man's carnality. 
His ideal, indeed, is the natural man, who seems to St. Paul absol- 
utely opposed to the spiritual — if not positively a monster of wicked- 
ness, yet negatively as hopeless as the beasts that perish. As for 
the devil, the poet of Democracy has no place for him in his 
scheme of creation. And indeed the devil seems a &tcws5^^ 
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monstrous fiction in democratic eyes. For the devil is — to use 
the language of politics — simply a defeated and disgraced minority, 
and Democracy, which is in its essence a tyranny, the tyranny of 
public opinion, cannot comprehend the toleration by an Almighty 
Power of any form of opposition. Further, the devil is a great ex- 
ample of the use and abuse of free will, and interferes sadly with 
the soft flowing lines in which the democrat, the optimist, loves to 
place the universe : for if angels may fall, why not men 1 Where- 
fore Democracy regards the devil as the figment of priests and 
tyrants, who liope by the creation of this bogle, by making men 
less practical, less attentive to the aspirations of their own hearts, 
to draw them from the one true road to salvation — the belief in 
the equality and the perfectibility of mankind. It would perhaps 
be untrue to say that Democracy as illustrated by Walt Whitman 
postulates the equality of human functions, but we cannot deny 
that he makes a considerable advance towards such postulation. 
Everything which the natural man does is so very good ; the 
animal, the mental, and the moral qualities of man are so very 
good that comparisons are odious. You cannot, he says, in fact, 
discern between man the animal, man the thinker, and man the 
saint, for they are one. The master and the man, the mind and 
the body being equal, to talk of animalism as of something ignoble 
is to speak foolishness. Let nature, cries Whitman, have fair play ; 
let her work out her perfect work and all will be well. Demo- 
cracies tend strongly in practice as well as in theory to the 
greater freedom of the sexual relations. It is true that most 
democratic writers express their abhorrence of ** unbridled sensual- 
ity," but they would let each man choose his own bridle, and some 
men prefer the easiest of snaffles. Though only a few of the most 
logical democrats are bold enough to denounce marriage altogether, 
yet they mostly agree in advocating a wide freedom of contract in 
marriage — an absence of State interference and control. It is in- 
deed the only kind of contract in which they desire such freedom. 
Democratic America has made rapid strides in the practical 
adaptation of these views ; the while she affects a regard for moral- 
ity bjr suppressing polygamy— which is, and must nlways be, the 
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luxury of the rich, that is, of the few — she regards divorce as an 
almost necessary concomitant of social and political freedom. 

In the Old World it was recognised that for the sake of the 
sacredness of wedlock some unhappy marriages must be tolerated, 
jnst as for the sake of the sacredness of property some cases of 
individual hardships — some instances in which men seem so 
cruelly the enfans perdus of society — must be borne, though borne 
with grief and regret. But w^e moderns are optimistic, and be- 
lieve that every man has as much right to happiness as his neigh- 
bour, and are altogether disinclined to tolerate any regulations 
which prevent a man's getting as much comfort out of life as he is 
able by any means to attain. Whether " Free Love " will ever 
take its place in the Radical programme beside " Free Land " and 
" Free Education " remains to be seen, but we must not forget 
that marriage is as entirely an artificial institution as the right of 
bequest or of inheritance, or as the right of private property in 
land. When we say to mankind, "Be a law unto yourselves, you 
can't do better," we are never certain in what form the invitation 
may be accepted. 

The sentiment of Fraternity has no stronger or abler exponent 
than clever Walt Whitman. He is all for giving to humanity 
that which has hitherto been confined to one's family, or creed, or 
country. The universality of his philanthropy is indeed amaz- 
ing; he is anxious to kiss and paw every man (except priests, 
tyrants, and mean persons) from China to Peru. 

But such universality of adhesiveness is unnatural and im- 
practicable, and his expectations are therefore doomed to disap- 
pointment. The fraternity of the New Testament and the 
fraternity of Democracy, of Walt Whitman, are two different 
things. It is one thing to love men because we are all the child- 
ren of God, and because Christ died for all mankind ; it is quite 
another thing to love them because they are replicas of our own 
lovely selves. 

And in the New Testament we are never bidden to love indis- 
criminately, to make no distinction of affection in favour of kins- 
folk, or friends, or countrymen ; but, on the coTitr^x^j^^Vv<^^^ v?l ^>qcs- 
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own household are oonsidered as specially deserving our regard* 
It is here that Democracy betrays itself and shows how unnatural 
it really is. The universal brotherhood of mankind could be 
purchased only at the cost of the brotherhood of kinsmen. 
Humanity revolts at the idea of a thin-spread universally distri- 
buted affection which can only be attained at the expense of those 
ties of family and country which are the very essence of civilised 
society. Herein Walt Whitman and his democrats make too 
great demands on human endurance. 

St. Paul, it is true, strove to be all things to all men, but he 
never pretended to hold Alexander the coppersmith, and Festus, 
and Timothy, in the same affectionate regard. And, indeed, if we 
examine their practice we shall see that while the leaders of 
Democracy set out with a scheme of universal affection, it is 
liable to most alarming modifications, and that democrats may be 
very good haters after all. 
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THE FORMULA OF DEMOCRACY 
AND THE FORLORN HOPE POLICY OF 

CONSERVATISM. 

In the last resort, and should all other methods of resistance to 
the tyranny of State Sooialism have failed, there remains one 
mode of fighting it which may be used with most destructive 
effect. 

It is to insist on the strict logical application of the principles of 
Democracy everywhere, at all times and under all circumstances. 

If we are tugging at a rope and cannot succeed in pulling our 
opponent over the line, the next best thing is to give him his way 
completely — i.e., to allow him to subside rapidly on his back. 
But though in the last resort there is often no more deadly mode 
of fighting an adversary than by taking him thoroughly at his 
word — by yielding to him, that is, in such a way as to entice him 
to destruction — it is a method which will certainly not commend 
itself to all sections of the Conservative party. To the section of 
middle-positioners, who adopt Conservatism as a cloak for short- 
sighted selfishness, such a downright policy would be unutterably 
repugnant. These men are the curse of the party, ever ready to 
siiare the spoil, but ever anxious to escape the danger ; they are 
like the camp-followers of an Eastern army — an encumbrance on the 
march, and a source of weakness in the day of battle. It is from 
this class — worshippers of compromise, believers in a golden mean 
between truth and falsehood, haters of logic in every form — that 
our foreign critics draw their typical English hypocrite. It is 
these seekers after convenience who love to hold religion as, 
equally with politics, quite outside the range of logic, who regard 
the ten Commandments as suspended during office hours — how- 
ever necessary at other times — in the beli^i t\i^\»\yv:TOkft^^^'<>^'8^^ 
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as well as human reason, will slumber to suit their convenience. 
These creatures have no notion of making the smallest sacrifices 
for principle — a word which for them has no meaning, and on 
occasion they would sell their birthright for half-an-hour at a 
buffet. To them "Victory or Westminster Abbey" seems the 
formula of an idiot ; their*rallying cry is, " A feather-bed life and a 
deathbed repentance." It is they who justify to some extent the 
application of the word " stupid " to the Tory party. Always ready 
to convert half-hearted resistance into heartless compliance, to 
throw over old friends in order to propitiate new foes, they 
prevent more than anything else the adoption of an offensive 
policy, without which no party can hope to successfully withstand 
its opponents. These incapables must be got rid of at any cost 
of numerical strength if the Tory party is ever to be a real power 
acting on definite principles, is ever to do ought but, "like a 
wounded snake, drag its slow length along;" and one of the 
advantages of a desperate policy would be that it would drive 
these people to their own place. 

This desperate, or forlorn hope policy, consisting in the 
insistence on the strict application of the principles of Democracy, 
without fear or favour we have now to consider what those 
principles are. Our consideration of their meaning will show us 
at the same time how they may be best and most destructively 
applied. 

" Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," these three words are the 
charter of Democracy. Any addition to them is mere meaning- 
less verbiage, any subtraction destroys the sense of the whole and 
of each of the parts. As, for example, if we leave out " fraternity " 
we at once lose the idea of the solidarity of the human race, and 
this in turn reacts on our conception of the equality of mankind. 
In fact, if we may say so without irreverence, this trinity of 
words is necessary to that unity of ideas, which we call " the 
solidarity of humanity." This truth is necessary to the due com- 
prehension of Democracy, and will become clearer as we examine 
the formula, word by word. Let us take them in this order — 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. 
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Liberty. — The idea of Liberty«is comprehended in the idea of 
Equality. For if all men are to be equal, they are equally 
deserving of freedom or its reverse, they must be equally free or 
equally enslaved. Now for all men to be equally enslaved is 
impossible if they have equal rights (i.e., if equality be accepted), 
since men can only be enslaved by tyrants or by themselves (^.c., 
by one another). But tyrants are obviously incompatible with a 
state of equality, while for men to enslave each other equally is as 
impossible in politics as in economics it is impossible for men to 
live by taking in each other's washing. 

Fraternity. — In our subsequent consideration of Equality, we 
shall see that it and the idea of Fraternity necessarily overlap, and 
are more or less mutually inclusive. We are apt to think of 
Fraternity as general, graduated goodwill. But the word does 
not mean comradeship or Scotch cousinship, but brotherhood — 
that nearest possible form of kinship, which in its literal primitive 
sense carries with it, not the notion of precedence or of inferiority, 
but of perfect equality of relations. When we accept a man as a 
brother we undertake to treat him with the highest regard. Now 
there are no gradations in the superlative, and when we undertake 
to treat all men with the highest regard, we undertake to treat 
them equally — there must not be a registered letter for one, and 
a mere meteorological post-card for another. The gradations of 
affection are just as inconsistent with the notion of equality as are 
all other gradations, social and political. AH men being equal, 
they must be equaUy brethren. We can, of course, conceive of 
all men being equal, and equally enemies, but this state of 
exaggerated Ishmaelitism, though compatible with a sort of wild 
beast equality, is utterly incompatible with everything which is 
conveyed by the words, ** the equality of mankind." 

Equality. — This means that one man is as good as another, that 
every man has rights equal to those of every other man, therefore 
t^at no man can exercise rights over another, except by his re- 
quest, or, at least, his special permission. Thus, to take an example, 
the Hindoo can claim no rights over the Englishman nor the 
Englishman over the Hindoo. Further, what la t\:\x^ q>^ Nsx^xNfx^vx'iSsa. 
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is true also of those congeries of equal items, which we call a raci 
or a nation — ^no one congeries can claim superiority over any othei 
congeries save and except the superiority of numbers. Thus, a1 
one blow, prerogatives of race and nation vanish as well as all pre 
rogatives of creed and class. Hitherto it has been only the twc 
last that we have reckoned as affected by the formula^ but the in- 
exorable march of logic demands an infinitely wider application oi 
the principle. John Bums and his friends recognise this, thej 
understand that the true democratic doctrine is, not that there 
are various sections of men, each equal to each other in his section, 
but rather that mankind is one great family of brothers, each of 
whom claims an equal regard, an equal goodwill, and, as a 
necessary corollary, an equal share of this world's goods with every 
other. 

For the equal regard, the equal goodwill of the rest of the world 
may satisfy the democratic student in his closet, but will never 
satisfy the democratic workman at his bench, whose whole training 
makes him practical, and who cares very little for the privilege of 
being equal, but very much for the advantage of " halving equal." 
For, as I have said before, it is not so much equality of chances as 
equality of results that the modem applied Democracy of the 
masses hopes to achieve. And, indeed, modern educational 
experience teaches us the futility of expecting to attain to any- 
thing like equality of chances, save and except by striking at 
inequality of results. There is, it is true, an alternative method 
of securing something like equality of chances, but it is one for 
which even our most advanced reformers are not at present pre- 
pared — it is the acceptance by the State of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of parents, so that the latter should only have to produce 
children for the State to rear, a division of labour which would be 
hailed with satisfaction by a considerable number of our citizens. 
But so long as our present family system prevails, there can be no 
way of approaching equality of chances, save by insisting on 
equality of results. For one individual may be the child oi 
parents whose intelligence and abilities equip him with everj 
available weapon for the battle of life •, another may be the son ol 
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a ne*er-do-well, wrapped up in himself and regarding his offspring 
as an intolerable incumbrance. But should the State deem that 
his abilities, whether inherent or acquired, shall profit a man only 
so far and no further, should it take all the profits of his skill be- 
yond a certain (not necessarily fixed) point, then there would be 
infinitely less temptation to the parental selfishness which is al* 
ways urging a boy to get on, to beat his competitors in the race 
of life, to gain prizes, and places, and pensions, in a word, to 
"sweat" his worse-endowed, or worse-equipped comrades. 

To put it in another way — insist upon differential taxation of 
results, and you go the nearest possible to the attainment of 
equality of chances, since you make it not worth while to elaborate 
opportunities for an individual, when that individual can expect to 
reap little or no profit therefrom. 

The teaching of present day democrats amounts, then, to this — 
" AH men are equaj, therefore, if they have equal chances, they will 
produce equally valuable results (else what meaning have words X) 
but at present, the chances cannot be made equal directly, there- 
fore we must be content to equalise them indirectly by taxing in- 
equality of results." 

Their language, of course, is not so explicit, for such downright- 
ness of speech would alarm, not merely the general public, but 
some of their most promising disciples; but this is the impression 
they convey. And the present generation of half-educated men, 
though not always open to argument, is singularly receptive of 
impressions. A race of beings who think to fill their heads when 
they have filled their bellies, who look upon post-prandial plati- 
tudes as an intellectual treat, regard logic as an unapplied science, 
and don^t demand it of their rhetoricians. But they are not unre- 
ceptive for all that, only they want to receive impressions, to 
arrive at conclusions, without analysing the means by which they 
attain them, just as one is stirred or softened by music, one knows 
not how. In fact, the modem rhetorician, the mob orator, is 
simply one who understands the application of gesture and vocal 
sounds to the science of politics. 

My present purpose, however, is not so much to display the ixvetfcftA'^ 
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by which it is sought to promote the doctrine of equality, as it is 
to consider and recognise how that doctrine furnishes a weapon 
ready to the hand of the Conservative logician^ a weapon not to 
be used unadvisedly indeed, a weapon to be used only in the last 
resort. 

The Hindoo (Zulu, or whatsoever he may be) is equal to the 
Englishman — i.e., in equity neither can have any right over the 
other — therefore the Government of India and the Crown Colonies, 
by an English democracy is a lie, for it is a living denial of the 
principle on which that democracy is founded. 

We shall be told, of course, that though such a state of things 
is in equity ridiculous, still it is in law tolerable, since an actual 
or implied contract has been made between Hindoos and English- 
men to that effect. When, where, and how % we ask, between 
what Englishmen and what Hindoos] Certainly the present 
peasantry and nobles of India were no parties to it, and if their 
fathers were (as seems improbable in the case of the former), what 
would that avail 1 What right has a man to sell his son's liberty 
— his birthright 1 To be sure, the son may benefit in some points 
by the arrangement, but though this might be pleaded in mitiga- 
tion of damages, it is no justification of the original wrong-doing. 
Democracy abhors the entailing of property on children, but how 
much more hateful is the entailing of disabilities 1 How can one 
man be said to be the equal of every other man in the world when 
his ancestor has had the power (and exercised it) of contracting 
away every outward and visible sign, every prerogative of that 
equality ? What right had the Hindoo to bind his descendants to 
be the inferiors of Englishmen? He received, we shall be told, 
**an equivalent" — he was paid, that is, for his treason to posterity. 
But how coidd he bind his descendant, for the descendant is a man 
equally with himself, and has as much right to repudiate as the 
ancestor had to contract 1 That the descendant may have derived 
some benefit from the contract is likely enough, but is nothing to 
the point; it may be an inducement to the party contracted for to 
be quiescent, but it in no sense morally binds him to quiescence ; 
In old days, the slave was always fed by his master, but this did 
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not destroy the morality of his claim to freedom. The truth is, 
that men (even democrats) are so steeped in the practices and 
prejudices of the old inequality- worshipping regime^ that they as 
yet scarcely understand tlie real meaning of the democratic for- 
mula. 

It is one thing to assert a man^s equality for him, it is quite 
another when he proceeds to put the theory into practice for him- 
self. It is one thing to insist on the equality of, let us say, some 
lewd fellow of the baser sort, in spite of his modest protests, it is 
quite another when the said fellow takes the liberty to assert his 
equality on his own account. It is easy to imagine the howl that 
would be raised if a propaganda of logicians were established to 
enlighten Hindoos and others, our subjects, on tiie meaning of 
democracy. "All in good" (i.e., our children's) "time," ^^ ftstina 
lente" {i.e., hasten backwards way), "no use forcing things, etc., 
etc.," and " unpatriotic, un-English," with such cries as these would 
the scheme be greeted, even by many who hold themselves con- 
sistent democrats. But, to stick to our point, what has democracy 
to do with patriotism 1 For once accept the democratic formula, 
and all men are equal and equally brothers — we no longer inquire 
whether a man was born on the banks of the Thames, or the 
Ganges, or the Niger, we only see the man, and therefore the 
brother. Humanity is all and in all. But it will be said, that 
though all men are equal, and all men are brethren, they are yet 
not all equally brethren. That is, we may recognise and permit 
a favouritism which will honour one brother more than another. 

But is not this a contradiction in terms, is not favouritism a sin 
against equality 1 We say all men are equal, and yet, in their re- 
lations to ourselves, we treat some of them preferentially ! If all 
men are equal they must be all equally deserving of our es- 
teem and regard. We shall be told that family preferences, 
national preferences, and so forth are natural. Precisely, but this 
only proves that Nature and the democratic formula are antagon- 
istic. 

And, indeed, all our natural instincts and prejudices are utterly 
unjustifiable from the equalitarian point of yv^Hiv 
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A man usually regards his brother, the son of his father and his 
mother, with an affection which he does not feel towards his 
brother, the Hindoo or Carolina negro. This feeling (or failing) 
is favourable to domesticity, but quite opposed to the religion of 
Humanity, for the individual thus gives to the family what was 
meant for mankind. 

The father takes precedence of the adult son, and is treated by 
him with deference and respect. Why 1 The father begot the 
son, not to please him, but to please himself, and, in the same 
way, following purely natural (not rational) instincts, he reared 
him : the son, therefore, owes the father no gratitude, and the de- 
ference he pays cannot, therefore, be accounted as a form of that 
virtue. Consider again the respect paid to antiquity, w^hat rational 
humanitarian basis has it % Why should I treat a man with defer- 
ence simply because he has lived longer, and is nearer to decay 
and death than myself % 

All these things are justified only because they are natural. 
But these natural preferences, and deferences, and distinctions, are 
the very foundations of our present society, which is thus not con- 
stituted on an " equality and fraternity " basis. For the family, 
with its prejudices and preferences, is the germ of the State, and 
the deference paid to the father is the germ of the respect paid to 
rank and position. That is, the State is a development of the 
family, and is, therefore^ of perfectly "natural" origin, quite un- 
connected with any idea of a social contract. That is. Society — of 
which the State is simply the outward and visible, the concrete 
expression — mu«t be thoroughly tainted in its origin, in the eyes of 
the democrat. And so, looking back to the origin of things, we 
see that he who wishes to reform society must reform the family, 
and he who wishes to reform the family must reform human 
nature. To rehabilitate society, we must reconstitute human 
nature. 

Now, in regard to the *' Forlorn Hope " policy of the despoiled 
classes. If the result of the propaganda of logicians were that 
/ad'ia and the Colonies declined to recognise our authority, who 
could object i 
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Not the Hindoo, for we should be treating him simply as an 
equal of the Englishman, as a man and a brother. Not the Eng- 
lish democrat, for we should be treating him simply as an equal of 
the Hindoo, as a man and a brother. Neither could ask for more, 
but neither should ask for less. 

Objections there would be, however, and in plenty. The great 
body of the middle classes, who only begin to hate a theory when 
its application pinches themselves, would cry out as soon as they 
found that democracy and empire (with the commerce which em- 
pire commands) are absolutely incompatible. " We can tolerate,^' 
they would say, " the democratic theory, but not its rigid applica- 
tion. Circumstances alter cases, and really, the Hindoos are not 
suited for democracy.*' Then, gentlemen, democracy is a lie, 
since it claims that its formula is the very essence of moral deal- 
ing between man and man, since its formula knows no respect of 
persons, knows no distinction wrought by differences of creed, or 
tongue, or colour — for these reasons, its motto must be " all or 
none," it must be universally applicable, or entirely damnable. 
One argument, indeed, we may note en passant. "You are in- 
consistent," it will be said, " to advocate Democracy when you do 
not believe in it." Here two distinct things are confused — the ad- 
vocacy of a theory in the abstract, and the insistance on its im- 
partial application when once it has been accepted as a working 
principle of society. 

We may object to the doctrine of the equality of mankind, but 
when once it has been accepted and partially tried we may insist 
on its universal application. If it be good, it cannot be too 
thoroughly carried out. If it be evil, the wider its application the 
more complete will be the revulsion — a revulsion which will lead 
to the absolute rejection of the thet)ry. 

" Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," the equal right of each and all 
to live, and the liberty of every man to insist on his equal brother- 
hood with every other ! Surely a doctrine so grand, so majestic 
as this asks only to be proclaimed. It cannot stoop to examine 
the passports of its messengers; if the message be given literally 
it cannot be invalidated by the ace^WcA&m <A>i}ci^ ^y^Y^xNaxsx. 
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Such being the case, we should be more than justified in 
preaching to the peoples of the East the theory of the Western 
Democracies. 

To the Hindoo we should say — *^ The Englishman — the disciple 
of Democracy — claims you as an equal. He insists upon your 
fraternal regard. Can you treat his claim with indiiFerenco 1 
Must you not take your place — your equal place — in the ranks of 
progress, or else forever forfeit your position as a man]" 

To the toiling, crowded millions of the vast empire of China 
the voice of reason would appeal with even greater force, since no 
people have so much to gain from the strict application of the 
principle of equality, while none have suiFered so bitterly at the 
hands of its hypocritical advocates. The philosopher who is asked 
to accept the doctrine of human perfectibility will smile as he 
remembers how remorselessly the Frenchman, the leading 
missioner of human liberty, coerced the Mongolian with fire 
and sword, how the champion of equality in Europe was the 
ruthless destroyer of life and property in Asia, how the advocate 
of fraternity at home recompensed himself by unbridled carnage 
abroad — by the slaughter of men and brethren, and the starvation 
of women and children. 

The philosopher will smile, but, if his philosophy be worth 
aught, he will also act. He will set himself to teach the peoples 
of Asia that the slaying, swindling Democracies of Europe may 
be fought by appealing incessantly to the doctrine of equality, by 
stirring up a propaganda of Socialism among those enslaved 
brethren — the subject races of the East. 

If the Republic of France has sinned against knowledge and 
proved that the solidarity of mankind need be no bar to their 
occasional destruction, the Democracies of America and Australia 
have not been backward on their part in showing that acceptance 
of the democratic formula need not prevent the proscription of a 
large section of the human family. 

The comer-stone of the American constitution is the equalitj^ of 

mankind. The guiding principle of the American's policy is a total 

disregard of every interest "but \xia o.^^- ^ ^^^^"c^ ^^^« ^^^^^X 
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rights, but all men are not equally successful iu asserting them, 
vod victis I 

The Mongolian is vicious, it is said ; then punish him, hang him 
if necessary, and all others tainted with unnatural lust, but do not 
pretend to frame an indictment against a whole nation. It is in 
truth his virtues even more than his vices that make the Chinese 
unacceptable to the Yankee workman ; a cargo of eunuchs, or of 
properly mated he-and-she-Mongolians would probably not receive 
any warmer welcome than the ordinary Chinese immigrant of the 
past. If we turn to Australia we find a development of the same 
business-like hypocrisy. We see there our colonists, rejoicing in 
their freedom from the tyrannies and feudal superstitions of 
Europe, anxious to forbid a whole continent to the members of a 
race which comprises a fifth part of mankind. Nay, they would 
even go further. "Australia for the Australians ! " is their cry. 
With an impudence which does credit to their belief in the ignorauce 
and folly of humanity, they propose to entail on themselves, who 
are Australians either by the pure accident of birth or by dint of 
that enterprise which they desire to prohibit in others, vast tracts 
of productive, though yet untouched, territory. We hear much 
of the evils of settlement and entail when private property only is 
concerned. Shall we tolerate the system on the largest scale and 
most stringent form, and permit the self-endowment of three or 
four millions to the permanent disadvantage of the rest of man- 
kind 1 And here we may fittingly notice one of the crowning 
follies of which democratic advocates have shown themselves 
capable. I mean the land nationalisation theory. "America for 
the Americans, Australia for the Australians, Ireland for the 
Irish," etc., etc., is the cry, this cry (as used by the Socialists) 
meaning that the land of each country is to be treated as the 
common property of its inhabitants. But all national distinctions 
are purely arbitrary. Once we own that all men are equal, and it 
matters not whether a man's skin be black, white, or yellow ; nor 
can we be captious although some men wear their eyes near the 
top of their head and others near their chin ; " A man's a man for 
a' that." Then as to differences of laa«\\a%<i. \V ^\^r. ^ev^ss^ ^^^^ 
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one sound and another man uses another to express the same 
thing, what does it matter] It is unutterably absurd for the 
Democrat to pretend that diiFerences of skin, or skeleton, or speech 
constitute any claim to the exclusive possession of certain portions 
of the earth's surface. As on the on(} hand we can claim no merit for 
having been born in a certain district, so on the other the pure 
accident of the locality of our birth can be no bar to each of us 
having, with every other, an equal birthright in the surface and 
natural productions (the raw materials of life) of our earth. 
Surely, as I have said before, we cannot allow hereditary 
disabilities when hereditary distinctions have fallen before our 
democratic zeal % These considerations lead us to the great logical 
outcome of the democratic premises — the universal isation of the 
land, without which there can be no equality of fraternity, but 
which being accomplished there would be no longer any taint 
of preference or primogeniture in the great brotherhood of man- 
kind. 

Until it is recognised that this is its necessary complement, 
Democracy will be simply a gigantic lie, powerful only for evil to 
large sections of humanity — the nations perdues of the world. 

But could the universalisation of the land be accomplished, it 
would mean a real fraternity, a real equality not merely between 
the inhabitants of one island, or of one continent, but between all 
mankind. Nation could no longer rise against nation, for with 
the abolition of national privileges {i.e., of protection against 
immigration) all lines of demarcation would cease to have any 
meaning — there would be one great human family, with parochial 
self-government, but otherwise entirely free from the pestilent 
restrictions and taxations which bureaucracy and statecraft im- 
pose. This is the goal which the logician, who has adopted, 
either by choice or by necessity, the formula of Democracy, will 
strive to attain, and who can blame the down-trodden races of 
Asia if they follow the lead of the logician 1 To be sure, such an 
awakening would inexpressibly disgust many European Democrats 
who, while continually wTiting themselves down as those who love 
bei'r fellowmen, jet feel that they ow^\v\. Vo Xi^-^^ ^Jc^^ <ihoosiug of 
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the objects of their affection. But what rational being would not 
rejoice in seeing such persons " hoist with their own petard " 1 

Shall we ever see an uprising of the despised races of Asia and 
Africa oflBcered by the despoiled classes of Europe ? Possibly, for 
the world moves fast, though at present the classes are too fearful, 
too anxious to submit to every ordinance of man out of sheer 
terror ; yet a worm, the saw tells us, will turn, and it may well 
happen that even the British capitalist will be kicked and taxed 
into logical resentment. Such action on the part of the hated 
and despoiled, but no longer despised, Tories would meet with 
unlimited condemnation. 

We should be told that to extend the blessings of Democracy 
to Asia and Africa would be "unpatriotic," etc. etc., but once 
accept the theory of the liberty, equality, and fraternity of all 
men, and the very idea of " patria " is obnoxious. " Dulce et 
decorum est pro humana gente mori " is the sentiment suited to the 
new regime. Protests from the democratic universalist, who is 
bound by his creed to hold all men (not merely some men) equal, 
against Tory policy as here suggested, would be as absurd as 
would be the condemnation by an Agnostic of an Anglican who 
should decide to leave his church in despite of the vows and 
undertakings of his god-parents. 

As for the general charges of inconsistency, they should be 
treated with contempt. The consistent, earnest Democrat ought 
to be thankful to receive active assistance in propagating his 
gospel, even though the new missionaries might not have wholly 
the same motives as himself. If absolute sameness of motive be 
insisted on among partisans, of how many members would any one 
political party consist 1 Besides, there is no inconsistency in 
aiding a political system to which we are opposed and against 
which we have used every effort, when we see that it is inevitable. 
Being inevitable (which we can only hold after the most deter- 
niiued and vigorous resistance), it only remains, as I have said 
before, to make the best of it, i.e. to carry it out loyally and 
logically, so that if there be any good in the system, it may the 
sooner justify itself, and if only evil, lU^xitVi%X»>(\i^«<^^o\'^>a^'<^'^ 
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sooner shown forth to the world and the system once and for all 
utterly condemned. 

To recapitulate — if Democracy be good, it cannot be too uni- 
versal ; if it be evil, the more general and thorough the applicatiou 
of its principles, the quicker^and more complete will be the reaction 

to soimd political doctrine. 

• • • • . 

The means for promulgating the gospel of Democracy among the 
oppressed and benighted peoples of the East are not far to seek. 
No one can deny that the educated classes of India are in a state, 
if not of simmering discontent, at least of bubbling expectancy. 
We have done much for them in the past, and they mean to do 
more for themselves in the future. They perfectly understand 
that our rule can only be justified by those doctrines of inequality 
and aristocracy which we make it our daily business to repudiate. 
They recognise that those distinctions which we draw, and those 
disabilities to which they are subject, are founded on no sort of 
principle, but are the arbitrary outcome of conflicting theories. 
In a word, a good English education enables them to appreciate 
to the full all the absurdities of English democratic domination of 
their country. Nor can we reasonably complain, since the pro- 
motion of a " divine discontent " is one great object of education. 
Why should we be captious because the Baboo inscribes "Excelsior" 
upon his banner; because he strives to free himself from the 
"shackles of old superstitions," from the deadening sense of 
inferiority; because, in a word, he seeks to practise what we 
preach % 

And there are others besides Baboos who take the liberty of 
longing for it. Many of the native princes are beginning to 
understand that the British Democracy is less likely to protect 
them from Russian aggression than to interfere with their un- 
representative forms of government. Self-preservation is a law 
even of Hindoo nature. The power of these chiefs is not to be 
despised. Their troops, indeed^ are often badly armed and ill 
drilled^ but the former defect is in course of remedy, and the 
latter Deeds only a supply oi e^cVeii^ o^<ti^x% icst \\a cure^ 
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A British officer's commission is granted by the sovereign. It 
is to the sovereign alone that he owes fealty, and in the event of 
a change in the form of government, he is absolved from his oath 
of allegiance. Such changes are not unknown to history, and 
may well be repeated, since a king-surmounted Democracy would 
be, in our country, where the monarch is not a necessity as the 
military chief and mainspring of the army, a senseless and intoler- 
able sham. 

The advent of full-blown Social Democracy would thus have a 
twofold effect. In the first place, by its declaration of equality 
it would abolish the obligations of patriotism ; in the second, by 
its destruction of monarchy it would release a large number of 
active and enterprising soldiers from the military contract — men 
whose skill and experience might prove invaluable to native forces 
" rightly struggling to be free." Nor need we wonder if some 
attention were paid to private interests. Democracy has no place 
in her system for the officer and the gentleman, and though it 
may use him to do its own dirty work, it will afterwards gladly 
cast him aside. A slight study of Truth and other progressive 
journals would show the holders of the Queen's Commission what 
they have to expect. Bitterness and invective are there exhausted 
in holding them up to contempt and derision, and the notion that 
they could not be universally and most beneficially replaced from 
the ranks is treated as ridiculous and insane. Thus, at the pre- 
sent rate of democratic progress, they may look forward, after 
spending the best years of their lives in the service of their 
country, to summary dismissal or a half-pay of kicks without 
ha'pence. 

After all, there is more point in a bayonet than in any amount 
of grumbling. 

The East is your Powder Magazine, Logic is your Pistol — Que 
voulez-vou8 de plus ? 

FJAT JUSTICIA RUAT IMPERIUM, 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 

The Conservative party of to-day is certainly not remarkable for 
adherence to principle or devotion to duty, but that section of it 
which is drawn from the landowning class outrivals all others in 
the feeble dare-devilry of its attack on Tory traditions, in its half- 
hearted double-dealing with Democracy. 

Land is supposed to impart some of its stability to the character 
of its owners, but at the present time English landed proprietors 
— ^the very class w^ho have most to gain by a bold, unswerving 
Tory policy — are the most bemused and distracted of mortals, 
with an inveterate tendency to tortuous methods of defence, and 
a marvellous misapprehension of what constitutes political ex- 
pediency. 

To see a stalwart country gentleman, a man of education, and 
experience, and position, whose possessions are not merely some- 
thing but somewhere, I say to see such an one go about to make 
a lie is a sight to make angels weep and philosophers wonder. 
He is told that the Democracy wants his land (covetousness, we 
may note, is never rebuked from the pulpit or the platform), he 
is advised by no means to tell Democracy that he will only give it 
up for due consideration, but it is suggested that he may beat the 
devil round the post by the use of guile. Accordingly he affects 
to bemoan his lot, he expresses loathing of his ancestral possession, 
he contrasts " Goschens " and farm rents, and laments the burdens 
incident to landownership ; in a word, he weeps crocodile tears, 
because he cannot draw 2f per cent, from Government invest- 
ments instead of 2^ per cent, from land. And the result of all 
this second-rate acting and first-rate folly] The result is the 
considerable strengthening of the hands of his opponents. 
)emocracy says, " Very well, we agree to all that you urge as to 
\e hardships of your poaitiow, ^e vj*\\\ t^W^^^^ ^o\i from them at 
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an early date, but you can't pretend to claim thirty years' purchase 
for being relieved of the disabilities and burdens of landed pro- 
perty — twenty years seems fairer, but this will settle itself; we agree 
as to the principle of land purchase, it is only as to the detail of 
compensation that there is a shadow of difference." And thus it 
will come about that the landowners who run down their property 
with a view to discouraging attempts on it will only succeed in 
damaging their claim for compensation. 

Democracy will not be a whit the less eager to take the land, 
but will be all the better satisfied at being able to purchase at 
an appropriate figure. Do we ask for an example of this im- 
becility combined with abjectness, which the country gentleman 
considers good business ] 

We have not far to seek ; no better could be conceived than 
that supplied by Squire Toady, the Lincolnshire Pet. In his 
early days he associated with well-bred horses, and was not at all 
prone to exaggerate the virtues and rights of badly-bred men. 
But now all this is changed : the canaille have got votes, and 
Squire T. takes a warm interest in the baser sort. See how his 
eyes glisten as he prepares to shed a ballot-boxful of tears at the 
sight of a day labourer, dear fellow ! *' Ah ! a man and a brother," 
you say ; " no, drat it, a man and a voter ; t'other Johnnies don't 
count." If you want to be in his good books, get on the voting- 
list and stay there. 

"Allotments. Who wants allotments? Oh, any amount. I 
am quite ready to give what you are now quite able to take. Is 
there any other article 1 We execute orders with punctuality and 
despatch, at least so long as you vote straight out of pure love 
of the Union." Of course this vote-coping is hard work in every 
seuse, but what isn't a patriot squire equal to % Squire T., and 
others of his kind, are perfectly satisfied with their new rdle ; they 
think — like many of the French noblesse a hundred years ago — 
that self-denunciation is the real road to popular favour. The 
arguments then and now are the same — " We have had all the 
advantages of the old regime in our youth and middle life ; can't 
we gain credit and renown and a comfortable ]jrovi&iQv\. i<vc v^Wi. 
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age bj accepting and abetting the new order of things % If we 
sacrifice our heirs, surely we may hope to retain an annuity % " 
Squire Toady is very anxious for the destruction of his order, to 
see himself and bis fellows replaced by the much belauded peasant 
proprietor. At first he supported land reform on the principle of 
much cry and little wool, but he soon found that Democracy ex- 
pected much wool, especially when it is the sheep themselves who 
cry aloud to be shorn. 

Therefore he has drifted from the position of him who considers 
the small holding as a thing which might be encouraged, and now 
accepts the doctrine that it is a thing which must be enforced. 
But withal he finds it terribly uphill work to keep popular. 
Democracy wants to get into the promised land and enjoy itself, 
and wont be put off by assurances that the next generation, at all 
events, should do so. " Festina lente be hanged," says the 
Democrat, "the land for the people, and the people c^est mot; 
not my son or my grandson, but moi — this chap here, who is pre- 
paring to kick you." Nor is there anything extraordinary in this 
haste to be happy nor in the ingratitude with which Tory Demo- 
cratic legislation is often received. 

History repeats itself. The French seigneurs, who renounced 
titles and privileges, were surprised to find that they had gained 
contempt instead of gratitude. They forgot that circumstances 
altered cases, and that what would have been magnanimity in 7^ 
was pusillanimity ten years later. But beyond this, they were 
guilty of one great error into which English property- owners are 
now falling — an error of supposing that surrender of rights could 
atone for neglect of duties. 

Had the French noblesse done their duty as landlords and 
feudal chiefs, there would have been no Revolution. If English 
owners spent their lives and their incomes among the people, 
there would be no land question. 

I do not mean there would be no agitation, but the advantages 

of the present system of land tenure would be so obvious that 

agitators would get but a small following. At the beginning of 

the revoJutionary epock Ait^ixit Xoxxx^^, vihlle staying with a 
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French noble, had occasion to notice one day a body of peasants 
at work on a piece of hitherto unoccupied land. His host ex- 
plained that the land was his, but the peasants had appropriated 
and proposed to cultivate it. Nor did he complain, for he was 
willing that the peasants should take and enjoy what to him was 
of little value. The abstract sentiment which prompted his 
benevolent action was good, but the action itself was one of most 
ill-timed generosity. He was willing to be expropriated in small 
things ; could he expect his rights to be respected in great 1 

This kind of softness of the head and heart was very common 
among the Liberal wing of the French nobility. They seemed to 
think that generosity was a sort of inverted justice, and that as 
summum jus was summa injuria^ so nullum jus was summim 
heneficium. 

Had they insisted on their lawful dues and been inflexible in the 
discharge of their duties, French society would not have dissolved at 
the touch of the magician's wand of Democracy. But their Liberal 
theories seemed to them too grand and noble for application on any 
but the largest scale. They wanted to have a share, however small, 
in the regeneration of mankind at large, and not to be merely 
the chief factors in assuring the happiness of some few scores of 
tenants and dependents. To do "some great thing," that is 
what they desired ; if they could not be on the staff, at least they 
would not be subalterns in the march of human progress. 

Something of the same feeling prevails in England at the 
present time. 

Men are so anxious to have a hand (if only a second hand) in 
the great movements of the day, that they infinitely prefer to join 
some society — some company for the practice of benevolence on 
the limited liability scale — rather than to incur the trouble and 
anxiety of private well-doing. 

Yet it is precisely individual effort and individual influence, 
exerted directly and not through the medium of organisation, 
that are needed to knit and keep society together. Dislike of 
responsibility, and dislike of trouble, these are the besetting sins 
of English landowners, but the former is the oi<^<^\> Y^<ji>*'?5SsBo^ vcoSi. 
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most serious. By responsibility I mean not only the responsi- 
bility of a man to outsiders, to the world at large, to his neighbonrs, 
tenants, and others, but also the private responsibility of a man 
to himself, to his heirs and kinsfolk. It is this which makes the 
wear and tear of a busine^ life, and not long hours or close 
application, but the having personally to decide important ques- 
tions — questions that mean success or failure to oneself and others 
— without being able to put the blame for failure on other 
shoulders. That men should seek to avoid this is natural, but by 
avoiding it they lose an excellent training in self-reliance, and 
those other qualities of receptivity and concentration which help 
to fit men for leadership. 

Tlie position of English landowners, at the present day, is too 
often paltry and ridiculous. At a time when the fundamental 
rights of proi>erty are openly denied and denounced, when the 
only hope for ownership lies in the strict and diligent performance 
of duty, in the wise and temperate enforcement of rights, at this 
very time the English country gentleman is too often the pampered 
menial of his agent, his stud-groom, his keeper, and his lawyer. Too 
often it is to these guardian angels that everything is referred : 
** Don't bother me, go to A. B. C. or the devil, how should I know 
anything about my own affairs ? " This is not rarely the answer 
in effect of the landowner irritated by importunity, which he re- 
gards as ill-bred and ill-timed. But a landowner must delegate 
a good deal to an agent, he cannot go prying into all manner of 
paltry details ] Tlie answer to this question is, briefly, that it is 
precisely the management of these petty details that tnakes the 
difference between failure and success in the conduct of an estate. 
When the owner is too proud to pry, it often happens that the 
lawyers (his own and his creditors') have to do it for him after- 
wards. 

And then as for the delegate, the agent, nothing could be con- 
ceived more ludicrous to a commercial mind than the manner in 
which this functionary sometimes performs (or rather neglects) his 
duties. We must, many of us, know of agents who hunt four or 
Gve dajB a week, who slioot all the autumn, and spend the summer 
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in some light and appropriate amusement. These are the " men 
of business " of their employers, and often enough have in their 
hands the administration of whole parishes, and the annual ex- 
penditure of thousands of pounds. 

These, of course, are extreme cases, but they illustrate the evil 
side of the system. 

It is not that the tenants and dependents suffer from harsh- 
ness, but both they and the owner do from indifference. There is 
apt, in too many instances, to be a general neglect of all interests 
from the landlords downwards. The agent delegates to the sub- 
agent, and he to somebody else, and then comes estrangement, the 
result of ignorance on the part of the owner, and the feeling of 
neglect on that of the dependents. 

On many estates the agent has much more power in his own 
hands than he had thirty or forty years ago, when he was only a 
steward (though there has been something of a reaction in this 
respect during the last ten years), and less is referred to the 
owner. This is, of course, the very reverse of what should be the 
case if a landed gentry is to exist. 

Landowning should be treated as a serious business demand- 
ing time, attention, and some technical training. Presence of 
mind is necessary nowadays as well as presence of body, and 
a landlord should no longer be the till of the agent, into which 
the receipts are dropped after deducting a handsome sum for 
petty cash. 

These lines are written at no vast distance from an estate be- 
longing to a nobleman, who, being too old to take an active part 
in the management, leaves it very much to the agent, a shrewd 
fellow with a keen eye to his employer's interest, a sharp per- 
centager. The nobleman is wealthy, and — a pleasant feature in 
these days when so many owners are anxious to ape the retired 
tradesman in their mode of life and the character of their invest- 
ments — is a ready purchaser of landed property. There is, there- 
fore, ample scope for thoughtful painstaking management : things 
have not got into a groove, and every fresh purchase must involve 
questions of rent, repairs, labourers' cottages, etc. The agent is 
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not a hunting, shooting gentleman; his employer is too sensible to 
pay a man to amuse himself. But his fault is of another kind — 
over-zeal ; he cannot see the wood for the trees : he is so occupied 
with rent-gathering that he forgets the amenities of a great estate 
— amenities due to the dependent as well as to the lord. 

But if the father is too old for active participation in the 
management of the property, surely the eldest son, the heir, can 
act for him, he must certainly have cut his wisdom t^eth by this 
time] The amiability, etc., of the heir may be admitted, but 
these virtues are kept for home consumption — his father's estates 
are not considered a suitable field for their employment. He lives 
in London, and devotes (or lately devoted) his spare abilities to 
the honorary secretaryship of a social club. Further, I believe he 
does peddle about to a small extent, by way of turning an honest 
penny, as a director of this or that company ; but, on the whole, 
his tastes and talents are so kept in abeyance, or, at least, are so 
invisible as not to excite the admiration or jealousy of any man. 
His views seem to be that, although he is a nobleman on a 
small scale, he may act as a gentleman at large, that by ignoring 
all the obligations of his position he is fulfilling the apostolic in- 
junction to owe no man anything, and lastly, that punctilious 
neutrality towards a father is the becoming privilege of an eldest 
son. And this brings us to what is certainly a weak point in our 
system of entailed estates — the freedom from responsibility, and 
consequent idleness in which, too often, the heir-apparent spends 
the best years of his life. Many an heir only comes into the pro- 
perty when he is forty or fifty years old, having spent twenty 
years kicking his heels waiting for his father's shoes! If the 
masses are apt to be hard on vacant possession, still less will they 
tolerate vacant expectancy. If they dislike the idleness of the 
owner (i.e., the life tenant), still more odious to them will be the 
idleness of him whom they regard as the owner's hanger-on. At 
least the ownor has himself the means to be idle ; he has, too, re- 
sponsibilities which he cannot wholly ignore ; but the heir they 
consider as a lazy and importunate beggar and borrower, con- 
cerned with nothing but his pergonal comfort. This is, of 
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course, technically, quite a wrong view, for the heir has rights and 
interests in the estate very different to those of the average 
possible beneficiary ; but of the theory and practice of settlements 
the masses are generally profoundly ignorant — as many of us must 
have observed. Some time ago I had occasion to take part in a 
County Council election. One of the candidates was the eldest son 
of a peer, and the bitterest thing that his bitterest opponent could 
say of him was that he was ** nobbut his father's pauper." 

Not only is idleness an evil thing because it is the complement of 
selfishness, and an insane thing because no one can enjoy properly 
where enjoyment is the sole business of life, but the idleness of an 
eldest son is the worst possible training for future responsibilities. 
Idleness is a habit not easily thrown aside, and, moreover, responsi- 
bilities are not to be met and fulfilled by sudden application : an 
education is necessary, since although (sometimes) the moral man 
may be produced instantaneously, the intelligent, thinking man, 
fit for leadership, is a creature of slow growth. And we may notice 
in passing that idleness is a modern, and at least not a feudal, failing. 
In mediaeval times the noble and his sons were pretty well occupied 
in fighting or in those exercises which fitted them for warfare, and 
even their sports were such as not merely to ensure general bodily 
fitness, but specially adapted to enable them to meet the require 
ments of active service. 

There is therefore nothing revolutionary or ignoble in doing 
work, though the work is not often of the same kind now as then, 
for the battling must be with soils and elements instead of with 
human foes. This, it will be said, is all very well, but how is the 
eldest son to work, how is he to fit himself for his future position ? 
The answer is, by acting in partnership with his father in the 
management of the estate. But there would be conflicting in- 
terests ] Not necessarily of a kind to prove an insurmountable 
obstacle. In the commercial world fathers and sons contrive to 
work together ; why should not landowners and their sons do the 
same ? The very fact of working together prevents estrangement 
and produces consideration and respect. They would have, of 
course, assistants for the clerical and mechanical ^^xV^^Va^s^Vst^Oc^Rk 
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rest they would be their own agents, and one or other would be 
always prepared to transact business. Such a change seems 
almost revolting — the idea, let us say, of the duke and the marquis 
grinding away together at the dull routine of looking after their 
own and their tenants' and labourers' interests ! It is not an 
exciting programme, and as it happens, — 

" The daily round, the trivial task 
Are just the thiugs they don*t want to ask," 

is too true a description of a proportion of actual and prospective 
landowners. The air is full of schemes of land-reform, and even 
those (such as Squire Toady) who should be most Conservative 
think to find their account in coquetting with measures which are 
meant to destroy them. And when men are debating whether 
landlords shall be wholly or partially expropriated, and whether 
they shall be replaced by yeomen or peasant proprietors, to say 
that the only remedy required is that owners should mind their 
own business, seems indeed an anti-climax. 

That landlords should be their own agents, that their sons 
should be trained for the business of landowning as other people 
are trained for their respective callings, so that they should have 
a knowledge, both theoretical and practical, of agriculture, and 
could judge whether their tenants were being fairly dealt with 
and were dealing fairly by the land — these do not seem unreason- 
able suggestions; but there are good reasons why they should never 
have been pressed in the past, and why they should be ignored in 
the future. 

It is always difficult to induce reforms from within. Men are 
often willing to adopt heroic measures under external pressure, 
while the candid friend, the prophet in his own country, with his 
schemes, not of destruction, but of Conservative development, is 
treated with silent contempt. Nor is this to be wondered at, for 
reform is a pleasant alternative to destruction, but not to slothful 
inertia. Moreover, when men are wrought up to changing pitch 
they are anxious, like Naaman, to do some great thing, and not 
merely to waah and be cVean, T\iwa *\\, ^iQ>T£kft^ ahout that those 
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most interested in, and most anxious for, such an alteration in the 
practice of estate management as is here suggested (which really 
amounts only to a return to primitive usage) are silent, while 
those unfriendly to the English land system will naturally decry 
any change which is calculated to give it renewed life and vigour. 
** Managers," whether of estates or factories, when allowed to be 
masters, are ("clothed in a little brief authority") often the 
agitator's best friends, — they begin by being rude and end by be- 
ing abject. Agents, from having irresponsible freedom of action, 
are often greater men than their employers, and, as they may be 
indifferent and idle at other men's expense, we may well be sur- 
prised that they are no worse than they are. Delegation of duties 
is the curse of modern society, and is accompanied, as might be 
expected, by estrangement between class and class, and by in- 
finite danger to the rights of property. Ireland has afforded a 
capital instance of the results of such delegation. Had Irish 
owners done their duty and exercised their rights in person, they 
would not be the miserable beggars and outcasts that we see them 
to-day. Even twelve years ago the exercise of a vigorous personal 
influence might have quenched sedition, and by exacting the re- 
spect, and arousing the attachment of the tenantry (as yet not 
wholly estranged by the machinations of agitators), might have 
rendered the Land Bill of 1881 impossible by showing that the 
relations of landlords and tenants were the relations, not of foes, 
but of friends. 

Bat this was not to be, and there were wafted across the Irish 
Channel, not bands of men determined to do their duty and exact 
their rights, but (per penny post to their agents) the whines of the 
womanly descendants of the conquerors of the Bojne. 

But disaster as condign is not likely to befall English land- 
owners, because their relations with their tenants, being more 
direct, are more satisfactory, and because the English people have 
not been trained in spoliation ? This reasoning is good as far as 
it goes, but the effect of example (even when circumstances are not 
identical) is enormous, and an incalculable impetus has been given 
to spoliation by the Irish legislation oi \i\i'ft \a»^* ^<iT«^ ^^'^'^. ^S&- 
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landowners are to combat the threatened calamity, this can only be 
done by looking after their own affairs, considering in person 
and on the spot the interests of themselves and their dependents. 
If the landowning class are ever to work out their own salvation 
(and no one can do it for them), it will be done, not by affecting 
to despise their position and to admire the good fortune of their 
social inferiors, but by one thing and one thing only — by work. 
In feudal times landlords held their lands by their own good 
swords : their modern representatives must hold tliem (if they are to 
hold them) by their own good management. In the old days, when 
the well-boni lived to fight and the low-born lived to labour, there 
was some point in the etiquette which regarded work (at least, pri- 
vate, gainful work) as vulgar and ignoble. But in modern days, when 
the fighting is done by deputy, by the police and the lawyers, the 
landowning class finds itself ** in the air," and too often considers 
itself free as air to do anything or nothing. 

I think the student of the French Revolution will be inclined 
to agree that the " Liberal " section of the noblesse, while ready 
to undergo degradation themselves, and to see the humiliation 
of the sovereign, were yet lacking in that intelligent sympathy 
(begotten of experience) with the lot of the working-classes which 
might have made them a large moderating factor in the movement. 
Too often they did not know what work was, and were inclined 
to be outrageously compassionate towards those whose lot it was 
to toil, simply because toil seemed to them an unutterable hard- 
ship and the outward and visible token of degradation. If they 
had ever worked themselves, they would have been saved from this 
folly, and would have gained a hearing from, because they had 
already gained the respect of, the multitude. Work is not always 
pleasant, but it is at least better " laborare " than " orare " at the 
feet of the mob. Obvious though this truth is, it is yet found by 
too many owners most difficult of application. 

To be kicked by allotment holders and threatened by small 

holdings' advocates is all in the day's work, to be treated with 

marked disrespect by the social inferiors to whom you cringe for 

the sake of their votes is w\\at a W\^Vt^ ^^^^^\.^ ^ud i^rovides for ; 
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but to take off your coat and sweat, to do without that gilded 
dummy, "an agent," is to be singular, is to lose caste, and (though 
you save money) to lose self-respect, and is thus too often reckoned 
impossible. Thus men cling to the shadow when the substance is 
gone, and in these days when the question is, " Shall there be any 
property in land ] " those most interested in the answer are too 
often to be found entrusting their share of the solution of the 
problem to gentlemen whose incapacity entirely prevents their 
aspiring to any kind of business but one — the management of an 
estate. The advice of the student of history and of human nature 
to members of the landowning and other capitalist classes would 
be, ** Don't lie, don't go piffling about on platforms, depreciating 
your possessions with the hope of putting off the covetousness of 
mankind, but think and work, learn what your business is, and 
then do it yourselves, delegating your responsibilities to no man." 
Shall we ever see the day when English landowners and their 
sons will look upon labour as as necessary and seemly as eating or 
sleeping? I mean private labour, for no class is so ready to 
undertake public duties cheerfully, though none so slow to exert 
themselves on their own behalf. 

Sacrifices would have to be made; indeed, some men would have to 
get rid of that indolence which benumbs all their faculties, others 
would have to forego those sins and follies which have eaten the 
heart out of many a noble estate. Of one thing we may be sure, 
exertion means happiness, for it gives a point to leisure. Without 
bodily exercise there is no appetite, without mental exertion there 
can be no intellectual relaxation. He who ignores the *' Divine 
Principle of Utility," as Rowland Hill's father (the grandfather of 
penny postage) called it, misses one of the chief factors in the 
enjoyment of life. Great is the charm of productive labour, 
whether it be the labour of the hands or of the head. 

This charm is recognised by many a young man (who, perhaps, 
has tasted of it first under compulsion) who prefers roughing it in 
the Western States to lounging it in England. The attraction 
lies— not in the greater freedom of life, for this preference is most 
marked amongst those who work harde&t, wot ^\£LVi^'^ "^iwa^fc ^''^^2^^ 
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have most reason to dislike conventional restraints but — in the 
universal fashion of productive energy. Man is bom to produce, 
and if there were no general necessity for exertion, we should have 
to create one in order to prevent humanity from dying of boredom. 
Many a young man to whom affluence has afterwards come has 
learnt in the Colonies or America how ** sweet are the uses of 
adveraity," — that toil, for whatever purpose originally instituted, 
is now, at least, absolutely essential to the proper enjoyment of 
life. 

Not altogether unconnected with the land question is the 
subject of the emigration, temporary or permanent, of young men 
of the well-to-do classes. A saying of the Duke of Wellington's is 
somewhere recorded to the effect that if these young men would 
submit to the same privations, if they would undergo the same 
(or anything like the same) hardships at home as are accepted as 
matters of course in America and Australia, there would be no 
necessity for their expatriation. The truth of this opinion is 
generally admitted, but is rarely or never acted upon. No one, of 
course, pretends that the Colonies and the United States do not 
offer in some ways a wider field for enterprise and intelligence 
combined with capital than is afforded by our own country, but 
they furnish also greater opportunities for falling as well as for 
rising in the world. What proportion of the class of emigrants 
here alluded to succeed and what fail utterly ? And in trying to 
answer this question we must remember that all those are 
reckoned to succeed who manage to make a living — t.e., all who do 
not return indigent and broken to harass their relations. Further, 
the opportunities offered by Australia and America to this class of 
emigrant have greatly diminished of late years. Vast tracts of 
country have been settled up, and in few places is land now to be 
bought at such a price as to leave the emigrant of moderate 
means with the bulk of his capital for the purchase of live and 
dead stock, and for living until he has developed his farm. In 
other words, emigration is not the good thing now that it was 
thirty, or twenty, or even ten years ago. 
But the real argument in favour o^ exm^x^Wora. \&, tV^at men 
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must " keep up their position " or suffer social degradation at 
home, while by going abroad they turn the flank of this difficulty, 
since they renounce any pretension to position at all. Is this con- 
tention true, and if true, is it a sufficient reason for emigration 1 

Could not some of the fellows who struggle so hard in the 
Colonies help to bring back country society to its normal footing, 
or rather to raise it to a better one, by determining to live the 
same economical, hard-working lives at home as they are capable 
of abroad 1 

I happen to know the sons of a country gentleman of moderate 
estate, two or three of whom spend their lives in the following 
manner. 

They have a farm or an orange grove in America on which they 
exist — but are extremely unlikely ever to make a fortune — and 
every three or four years one or other of them comes home for a 
few months, only to return at the end of that time to what they 
regard as a very disagreeable exile. Whenever I meet one or 
other of these temporarily returned empties (for a bare living is 
all they can hope to ruake in America, and the expense of going 
and returning are not small) I wonder why on earth they will not 
make up their minds to live the same frugal hard-working lives 
on their father's estate (where they would be known and respected, 
and would have some social prestige) as they lead in America, 
where, morever, no one knows or cares two straws about them, 
and where they have neither duties nor influence. Why is it 
beneath a well-born Englishman's dignity to follow agriculture as 
a trade? The answer will be, because farming only pays those 
who are bred to it. Then why should not well-born Englishmen 
be bred to iti Unless education be a vain thing, surely a good 
education should be no bar to success in husbandry, but quite the 
reverse 1 

• • • • • • • 

Agricultural depression has had one most baneful effect, it has pro- 
duced in many districts a perpetual change of tenants. The incess- 
ant change of masters implied by the incessant change of tena.xvtss.^^'^ 
too many estates mu.^t mean, utid do^^ \xi^^x^^ ^'&\jt^sv^wN«"«^ ^5r»- 
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tweeu employer and employed. Formerly in no branch of employ- 
ment was long, continuous service under one master so frequently 
to be found as in the farming industry. Latterly the reverse has 
(in many parts of the country) been the case, and the labourer too 
often does not know what fresh employer next Michaelmas or Lady 
Day may not bring him. All these changes have taken place at 
the very time when political enfranchisement has unsettled the 
labourer by making him an object of adulation to the politician, 
and an object of surprise and admiration to himself. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to overrate the evil 
that is wrought when the landowner of the parish, following the 
very human instinct which prompts us to flee from the dis- 
agreeable, has met the bad times by letting his house and shoot- 
ing to the first applicant, and hiding his head from the ills of life 
in a London suburb or some shady Continental city. 

Some time ago a brother of mine was talking to an out-of-work 
labourer from an Essex village. " Ah, sir," he said, " years ago 
things were different, and if one w^ent to the Big House one could 
get help, but now it is let, and the folks whoVe got it just come 
for the shooting and hunting, and don't know anything about 
a chap." When in doubt, runaway ! don't try to worry along 
and do your duty, but cut and run, and let your people do the 
same, if they can — this is not a very noble policy for the natural 
leaders of the people. " Evil is wrought by want of thought as 
well as want of heart," is a saying as true as it is stale, and if it 
could be thoroughly recognised by English landowners and their 
sons, what a different turn might they not impart to English 
history 1 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS AND SOCLILISM. 

It is often argued by our Conservative leaders, that their inter- 
ference with the English land system, though revolutionary in its 
consequences, is still perfectly legitimate, for is not the peasant 
proprietor reckoned as an important Conservative factor wherever 
he exists] Of course a "Conservative revolution" is a contra- 
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diction in terms — if men hold that a revolution is necessary they 
cannot truly call themselves Conservatives ; but letting this pass, 
is it true to say that peasant proprietorship in its general 
influence and effects in those countries where it prevails is really 
Conservative 1 Is not France the laud par excellence of peasant 
proprietors, and at the same time the home, and headquarters of 
anarchy ? Is not peasant ownership the rule in the greater part 
of Germany, and is there any country in Europe where Socialism 
is so dangerous and so widespread ? Go through all the countries 
of Europe and see if anarchy and Socialism do not flourish where 
peasant proprietorships is the rule, rather than in those lands 
where it is the exception. A little consideration will show us that 
this co-existence, instead of being surprising, is the most natural 
thing in the world. 

In those countries where peasant ownership prevails, the system 
generally, if not invariably, owes its existence to the direct or 
indirect action of the State. 

That is to say, when you come upon a mass of peasant pro- 
prietors, a little research will tell you that at some time, recent or 
distant, they have been either established by positive legislation, or 
their establishment has been at least aided and supported by 
Government. 

In other words, the State has enacted or assisted the conversion 
of the labourer into an owner, it has " set the peasant up in 
business." 

Now, if the State has interfered for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural labourer, why should it not also interfere for the benefit 
of the labourer in other industries ] It has set the peasant up in 
business, why should it not do a like good turn for the operative ] 
The stock answer is : " Oh, that's quite a different thing 1 it would 
be such a complicated business." 

As for the " difference," of course no two acts of State inter- 
ference can be absolutely identical in details, the only point 
to consider is whether the principles which animate them are the 
same. Now the principle which inspires us to make the labourer 
the owner of a part of the farm on which he works, and that 
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which inspires us to make the workman a shareholder in the 
factory in which he toils, are one and the same. 

The one process may or may not be a little more difficult or 
complicated than the other, but such difference as exists is a dif- 
ference of degree and not of kind — and surely when the magic 
influence of property on the welfare of the masses is at issue, the 
State should never stay its hand merely to avoid a little difficulty 
— a little trouble 1 

As it happens, it is precisely this most illogical course which has 
too often been followed by foreign Governments. The State has 
interfered up to a certain point, and then, when the problem of 
establishing the labourer in business became somewhat more com- 
plicated, it has been left to solve itself. This weariness in well-doing, 
which seems the most natural thing in the world to the middle- 
positioner, appears to the working-classes in quite a different light. 
Why should the State step in to stop the exploitation of A, the 
agricultural labourer, and decline to interfere on behalf of his 
brother B, the town operative ] 

When once you have started on the march of progress, what 
right have you to halt and stand easy whenever you feel too 
indolent to go farther ? This, it will be said, is the language of 
excitement and jealousy. Perhaps, but it is none the less worthy 
of attention. Excitement is not a bad thing ; it is to politics what 
the " fizz " is to champagne, and as to jealousy, it is the comer- 
stone of the democratic system : once grant that all men are 
equal and ought to enjoy equally, and you will go almost frantic at 
the bare thought of your neighbour receiving more attention or 
advantages from the State than yourself. Of course the champions 
of labour on the Continent do not always express this view with 
mathematical clearness and precision. They are often in too 
great a hurry to reach their goal to pay proper attention to the 
best means of attaining it, and so do not make full use of the fact 
that in one great department of industry — the agricultural — the 
State has definitely committed itself to a policy of interference. 
Besides, their schemes are so vast and their visions so millennial, 
that they are apt to despise such interference as slight and 
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inadequate. Last but not least, they are afraid that moderation of 
demands will compromise their position, they fear that by asking 
for something now they may prejudice their claim to all in the 
future. 

But the masses feel strongly — and not the less for the inadequate 
formulation of their view — that Government should at the least do 
for the town operatives what it has done for the peasantry, — give 
them an interest in their labour, and a guarantee that the fruits 
of their industry shall always be their own. Once recognise this 
feeling, and we can understand the bitterness with which the 
proletariat regards the trading classes who seek to ensure their 
middle position in society by assuming a middle position in 
logic. 

** You are ready enough to get rid of the landlord as a relic of 
the dark ages, but when it comes to the turn of the capitalist, e^est 
hien autre chose — messieurs les bourgeois must be respected ; 
to exploit labour on the land is bad, but to exploit it in the 
workshop and the factory is the part of a good citizen. 

" You say that to set the operative up in business is an arduous 
and complicated task ? But for what do Governments exist except 
to overcome difificulties too great for private enterprise ? To talk 
of a policy of non-interference, of * laissez-aller ' is ridiculous ; you 
were willing enough to interfere, to meddle with the rights of 
property up to a certain point, and then you stopped — why ? Be- 
cause the vested interests of the tradesman and the invested 
capital of the usurer were at stake ! Because you dreaded the 
rage of the rentier who would no longer be able to live on his 
means if the operative became a capitalist, if the workman and 
the shareholder were the same." 

However much we may dislike this extremist view, however 
unseasonable and ill-timed we may consider it, we cannot deny its 
force and logic. The establishment by State assistance of peasant 
proprietorship is a practical admission, of that principle of State 
interference which is the first article of tViC Soc\a\\Bt creed. Once 
accept this principle, and any attem j^^ . ^ ^vaAei^ iuW and perf' 
application is sure to be regarded ct^ j^^ ^"^^"^^ VTiQi^\^ 
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treason against humanity ; to halt half-way in its accomplishment 
is to incur the undying hatred of the democracy. 

Thus the more you do for the peasant the greater will be the 
claims which his brother man, who toils in the towns, will have 
upon you. The one holds the plougli, the other wields the 
hammer, but each has an equal right to the assistance of the State. 
To differentiate, to treat the claims of the one as more important 
— ^because, perchance, more useful as a political lever — than those 
of the other, is intolerable, — all men have equal rights ; and even to 
speak of them as the less or the more, is treason against De- 
mocracy. 

Let this be once understood, and the existence side by side of 
peasant proprietorship and Socialism, instead of the strangest, 
seems the most natural thing in the world. But the recognition 
of it — there's the rub ! and a rough rub too, deleting as it does all 
our fashionable notions of making peasant proprietorship a great 
Conservative barrier in the State, of raising up a host of rural 
special constables to counteract the machinations of urban an- 
archy. 

NOBBLING THE LABOURER. 

We are now in the full swing of that devil's carnival — a 
General Election — and the air is thick with the promises, the 
falsehoods, the wheedlings, and the flatteries which the rival per- 
formers toss to the crowd. 

" Mob is King and vivat Hex, 
Tread a measure on the stones," — 

So sing they all, and not least lustily the leaders of the great 
Unionist party. 

If he have any sense of humour surely the labourer must laugh 

consuraedly as he sees so many ** most potent, grave, and reverend 

aigDwra " posing and posturing for his benefit. Indeed they 

don't con^ne themselves to t\ie japo^iauerw ci^ t\vQ far Eastern 
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dance, but in the madness of the political ** can-can" they fling 
about in the most advanced and progressive of attitudes, thinking 
apparently to seduce the Gladstonian from the error of his way by 
displaying the nakedness of their own understandings. To be 
sure some of the elderly Tories grunt a bit, and complain that 
perpetually stretching points is very hard on the moral tissudi, 
but a little headquarters flummery, combined with a little Ministe- 
rial massage, sends them again on the caper. 

Nothing could be more ludicrous than the abject dependence 
displayed by these " men of position," as they are quaintly called 
— they are really as unstable as water — their only desire is to 
follow instructions. At the present moment hundreds of Tory 
gentlemen are praising the Unionist policy — lauding to the skies 
the Local Government, Small Holdings, and Free Education Acts, 
though in their hearts they detest all three. And why ] Because 
the word has been passed by their political chiefs, and they con- 
sider themselves pledged to obey — they have been put on their 
honour to lie like truth, and they do it. 

On his side the peasant is quite alive to the advantages of com- 
petition. He would not complain if, instead of two parties, there 
were twenty bidding for his vote. He is also quite competent to 
discern between the Conservatives and the Liberals — ^between his 
new friends and his old allies — he would indeed be a terrible dul- 
lard if he could not. What gives him power? His vote. Who 
gave him his vote? Mr. Gladstone. What does power give him? 
The slavish adulation and subserviency of the Tory Democrats. 
Thus the Liberals gave him his vote, and his vote gives him his 
friends. The question is not controversial, it is purely historical, 
and anyone with a good memory or a file of old newspapers can 
satisfy himself that, while Toady Democracy grew with the growth 
and strengthened with the strength of the peasant- voter, Mr. 
Gladstone is the real first cause of his existence. 

Thus, in calculating on a reciprocity of affection and regard, 
the Tory Democrats are surely reckoning without the host of 
shrewd labourers who have learnt how to appreciate the motives 
of political rxts and the value (f political ^totciWi.'s.* 'Wjkfe ^'sr^v 
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electors are not fools, and when they see Harry Chaplin grow 
purfile with blue-blooded enthusiasm as he presses Hodge to his 
waistcoat — to the place where his heart ought to be — they know 
it is not simply from delight at the propinquity of the sweaty- 
browed one, but because he sees good business in the embrace. 

" You feel very grateful to us ? " — '* Don't mention it^ dear boy 

at least I hope you will, for really the way we've toiled for you is 
past belief. And then just think of the principles which we've 
sacrificed on your account ! " — so far the dulcet squire ; he forgets 
to a^ld that the principles of his party are like the chastity of 
Messulina— on sale to the highest or any other bidder. 

What a sight for the cynic is this Mission of Humbug on which 
such an in6uity of time aud thought and energy is being wasted I 
He at least will not regret that the whole crew (including the 
crawling lords and the cozening lawyers) are doomed by the 
shrewd selfishness of the peasant to ultimate destruction, what- 
ever may be the immediate result of their present enterprise. 

In vain, vote-cadgers, you puflf and wheeze with delight over 
the homy-handed one ; in vain you scream " laborare est orare " 
(you do no more of either than you can help) and lay your pud- 
dingey paw (with which, perchance, you have just pocketed a 500 
guinea fee for whitewashing an adulterer) on his broad shoulders ; 
in vain you declare that the State should regulate wages (exclud- 
ing the wages of the Gorsts and the Russells— -of the barristers, 
those cankerworms of society) — **the silly devil wants to get 
something out of me," says your protegi with his coarse common 
sense. But ho does something more than smile and chuckle, he 
remembers and hates. For he argues — " If all the promises and 
attentions which I now receive are just and due ; if all the legis- 
lation of which I am now the object is my lawful right, how 
awfully, cruelly, incredibly base must have been the neglect 
under which I laboured in the past 1 To-day nothing is too good 
for me — few things are good enough — while yesterday I was a 
mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, destined when I could 
hew and draw no more to rot in the workhouse and drop into a 
pauper's grave. 
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** It is not I who have changed — I am no better man than I 
was, I am no better than my fathers. Have we not for centuries 
tilled your fields with labour as honest and unstinted as the world 
has ever seen % Have we not for centuries shed our blood to carry 
the standard of England into every corner of the earth % In a 
thousand village churchyards the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep the sleep of the just ; in a thousand battlefields in every 
quarter of the globe their brethren sleep the sleep of the brave. 

" Honest, true, faithful, and brave, they were despised and 
neglected ; while we, their sons (not one whit better men), are 
clothed upon with all the qualities of saints and heroes. Dukes 
and earls and viscounts pant and elbow and squeeze in the 
struggle to clasp our knees ; the proudest Primrose ladies in the 
land rustle and shrug and grin for our delight, feeding us with 
honeyed w^ords and stale buns. 

" Why this wealth of flattery and abundance of cheap enter- 
tainment % Because we can take what you now pretend to give. 
Do you think to save yourselves, you Ousts and Chaplins and 
Longs, with your mountebank antics and your fool's subtlety] 
You are mistaken ; your cringing attentions now do but heighten 
the remembrance of your bullying baseness in the past. Every 
day you teach me to know my strength, and every day brings 
destruction nearer to such crawling vermin as yourselves. Cease 
your foul falsehoods and your foolish flatteries. It is not the love 
of God which animates your tender admiration, it is not the love 
of man, it is merely the love of votes." 



TfiB END. 
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